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best of good humor by some whim- 
sical writer, or in quite the opposite 
state of feeling by an unfortunate 
who has had both reason and pa- 
tience wrung—or rather rung— 
out of him, either by the abuse of 
one or the use of many of the 
iron-tongued offenders. The bell, 
nevertheless, seems to be among 
the things elected to survive, 
And whatever reforms in reference 
to its service may be deemed desirable for 
the “noisy civilization” of the present or 
future, it is certain that, as an institution 
of the past, it has gathered to itself a vast 
amount of interest which we could ill af- 
ford to forget. 

The philosophy of bell sound is one of 
the most beautiful facts in acoustical ser- 
vice. The instrument may be considered 
as made up of an infinite number of 
rings, piled from the base to the summit, 
one upon another. The tongue or 

“Ttself heartless, without feeling, hammer, striking at some point upon its 
It attends with its swing inner surface, the rim thus touched is 
The changeful play of life.” pressed outwardly, and thereby changed 

—Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. _ into the form of an ellipse. Its elasticity 

T happens, now and then, that we have admits of its return to its circular figure, 

a sharp tirade against the use of bells, only to be again elongated, this time, how- 
an extravagant protest dashed off inthe ever, in an opposite direction. These 
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alternate elongations or vibrations follow 
each stroke of the tongue, passing quite 
rapidly through every part of the keel, 
and with each differing circumference 
producing tones longer or shorter, higher 
or lower, in duration and pitch. At each 
fresh stroke of the hammer a new series 
of elongations begin while yet the others 
are in progress, the sounds produced, how- 
ever, so blending as to be in no way in- 
harmonious. At length, when the ham- 
mer or tongue ceases its movement, the 
elongations become smaller and smaller, 
until the disturbed body rests, and sound 
ceases at the same time. The arched 
form of the bell renders it peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to vibration, which, though not 
detected by the unaided vision, is distin- 
guishable through the microscope, and 
also may be perceived by the hand. 

Very great, undoubtedly, is the antiq- 
uity of bells. Their origin and use may 
have antedated the flood, and their con- 
struction have been one of the things 
taught by Tubal-Cain, that ancient master 
of metallurgic art. We learn by the re- 
searches of Layard and others that they 
had a place in the Chaldean civilization, 
having been discovered in the remains of 
Babylonian palaces. The festivals of the 
Egyptian deity, Osiris, were accompanied 
by their ringing. In the old Hebrew wor- 
ship the High Priest wore seventy and 
two small bells of gold upon the richly 
broidered hem of his official vestment. 
The Greek employed the roda in the 
ceremonies of his religion, and the watch- 
man pacing the city ramparts, or the mili- 
tary sentinel on duty in camp or garrison, 
attached them to his person, that their 
tinkling might prevent him from falling 
asleep. Bells were rung in the Athenian 
markets, and were understood to adver- 
tise the wares of the merchant and to in- 
vite trade. The tintinnabulum of the 
Romans announced many of the trans- 
actions of their domestic and business life. 
For centuries in every country of Europe 
the ringing of bells was believed to be in- 
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fluential in quelling the rage of tempests, 
a defense against lightning, and also 
potent to prevent ills of every kind 
brought about by the agency of evil 
spirits. The term “ passing bell” is traced 
to the custom of tolling the same to in- 
timidate evil spirits that might be hover- 
ing about the departing soul, and for the 
same reason the solemn knell was con- 
tinued during the burial of the body. 
The custom of attaching bells to animals 
is very old. The prophet in the Sacred 
Scriptures alludes to “bells upon the 
horses” as familiar things. The phrase, 
“wearing the bell,” arose from the cir- 
cumstance that this distinction was be- 
stowed upon the winning animal in the 
ancient games and races. A “ bell-wether,”’ 
meaning a political or other leader, is de- 
rived from the placing of a copper tinkler 
upon one of the sheep of a flock, which, 
when thus furnished, was sure to be fol- 
lowed by the others. The musical “twin- 
gle-twangle” so often heard along the 
rural highways and pastures of New Eng- 
land was quite as common in the pas- 
toral sections of ancient Greece and Italy. 
In former, as in later times, the only music 
or poetry of the dreary Sahara or the 
lonely deserts and mountain passes of 
Asia has been the melody of bells worn 
by the camels or dromedaries of the cara- 
van making its slow and tedious journey. 
In India, the mother, too busy with house- 
hold cares to keep an eye upon her 
child as it plays out-of-doors, ties to its 
neck or ankle a small bell of silver, 
and is thus kept informed of its where- 
abouts. 

At a very early day the idea of eleva- 
tion connected itself with the service of 
bells. As late as the seventeenth century, 
so essential was this matter considered, 
that whenever a church was built in a 
valley, the bell, for greater prominence, was 
placed upon the nearest hill-top, or if the 
sacred edifice, wherever built, might not 
afford a loft, a bell was nevertheless pur- 
chased and mounted in some tree hard by, 




















In the fourth century the first special 
structure for the purpose was erected in 
Campania, Italy, taking its name, Cam- 
panile, therefrom, and in this fair land of 
art are found the finest bell-towers of the 
world. At first they were independent 
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its porches and windows are obtaitied some 
of the most superb views of this delight- 
ful country. The Campanile of St. Mark’s, 
in the city of Venice, belongs to the chureh 
of St. Mark’s, though standing some dis- 
tance in front of it. An exquisite work 
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structures, but soon came to be the crown- 
ing feature of churches, monasteries, and 
town or council houses of cities and vil- 
lages. Among the most noted of the Ita- 
lian towers is the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
one hundred and eighty feet in height, 
and built in the twelfth century. From 


of art is the Campanile of Mangia, in the 
old town of Siena. But it is Giotto’s 
tower in Florence which, though never 
completed, surpasses all creations of its 
kind beneath the sun. This “blossom of 
the stone” is two hundred and sixty-seven 
feet in height, an object of consummate 
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grace and grandeur, yet it is believed but 
a mere fragment of the artist’s conception. 
“With its aerial grace enhanced,” says 
one, “by a rich veneering of variegated 
marbles, it is yet as solid and strong as it 
appears light and delicate. The statues 
and bas-reliefs which adorn its sides con- 
stitute an illustrated encyclopedia of 
human art and civilization ; a grand cyclic 
composition, in which appear not only 
history and mythology, revelation and 


CHURCH BELL. 


tradition, Christianity and Sabianism, but 
where Adam and Apelles, Tubal-Cain and 
Orpheus, Deedalus and Aristotle, together 
with prophets, philosophers, saints, sybils, 
and evangelists, all blend and fraternize 
in a sort of artistic cosmos. The English 
people take great pride in this line of 
architecture, as they cherish a special 
fondness for fine-toned bells, which, 
mounted in their magnificent temples of 
worship, keep the air perpetually re- 
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sonant with their peals and chimes, from 
which fact the sea girt realm has re- 
ceived the name of Ringing Island. 
Victor Hugo, in his characteristic passion- 
ate style, thus rhapsodizes upon the 
chimes of the luxuriant French metropo- 
lis: “Lend your ear to the opera of 
steeples! Do you know anything more 
gladsome, more dazzling, than that tumult 
of bells, that furnace of music, than those 
ten thousand brazen tones, breathed all 
at once, from flutes of stone three 
hundred feet high, than that city 
which is one orchestra, than that 
symphony rushing and roaring like 
a tempest?” Bells are a conspicu- 
ous feature of the architecture of 
some of the Buddhistic temples of 
the East. It is thus that a traveler 
in Siam, some years ago, described 
what he termed an “£olian tower,” 
in the great city of Bangkok. “I 
heard the sound of what seemed a 
myriad of little bells ringing, I 
knew not how or where. It proved 
that no human hand was busy with 
them. From a stone’s throw of my 
window rose the shining tower of 
the most splendid temple of Bang- 
kok. From its broad octagonal 
base to the tip of the needle of the 
spire it would measure a good deal 
more than two hundred feet, and 
every inch of its surface glittered 
with ornament. And all over the 
resplendent pile, from every promi- 
nent angle and projection, were hanging 
sweet-toned bells, with little gilded fans 
attached to their tongues, and so the soft, 
odorous winds shook the music out of 
them. <As I listened, it was difficult to 
realize that I was not in some enchanted 
realm of the fancy.” 

But, really, if we would behold the 
bellapolis: of the world we must return 
to Europe and visit Russia’s far-famed 
Moscow. Here is the great tower of 
Ivan Veliki, two hundred feet in height, 
surmounted by a golden dome, the cross 
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flashing from its summit. At its foot 
rests the Czar Holokol, the king and 
the colossus of bells. The weight of the 
monster is four hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds, and it covers a chapel 
sixty feet in circumference. It was cast 
in 1553, but falling in a fire, was broken, 
and not recast until one hundred years 
thereafter. In another fire it again fell 
and was broken, so remaining for about 
half a century, when it was once more 
recast and increased to its present enor- 
mous size. The Ivan tower has thirty- 
four bells distributed through three suc- 
cessive stories. On the second of these 
stories is a giant bell weighing over sixty 
tons, while in the uppermost is the largest 
mounted bell in the world, weighing one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds, to 
move the tongue of which requires the 
combined strength of twenty-four men. 
In reference to Russian bells, a traveler, 
Rev. 8. I. Prime, observes: “ Perhaps our 
American bell founders will not admit 
that the Russian founders have any more 
skill in their manufacture, and I am not 
sure that their bells have any tones more 
exquisite that ours would have if we put 
as much silver and gold into our bell- 
metal as they do. * * * We have not 
the idea of the Russian as to the use of 
a church bell. We use it to call the peo- 
ple to the house of worship; they use it 
for worship. Our bells speak to us; 
theirs praise God. They cast their gold 
and silver into the molten mass, and it 
becomes an offering, as on an altar, to 
Him who is worshiped in every silvery 
note and golden tone.” The same writer 
thus alludes to the sound of these won- 
derful instruments on the eve of one of 
the most holy festivals of the Church: 
“As I lie musing, there comes to my ear 
the softest, sweetest tone of an evening bell ; 
another tone responds; a third is heard. 
The Ivan tower on the height of the 
Kremlin utters his tremendous voice, like 
the voice of many waters. Then all the 
towers of the city, four hundred and more, 
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in notes almost divine, lift up their voices 
in an anthem of praise such as I never 
heard or thought to hear with mortal ear. 
* * %* * This is the voice of the 
people breathing the emotions of loving, 
longing hearts.” 

Bells figure largely in poetic, historic, 
and legendary literature. Beautifully 
immortalized by Robert Southey are the 
“Merry Bells of Brough,” and likewise 
the bell of Inchcape Rock—hung by a 
pious abbot in a tree on that storm-shaken 
reef, and kept by the tremor of the beat- 
ing waves in mobile perpetuam, thus be- 
coming a constant warning to all “saylers 
of their danger.” Among the choicest of 
American classics is the well-known poem, 
“Curfew Must not Ring To-night,” by 
the fair songstress, Rose Hartwicke, and 
relating in stirring strains the story of a 
brave girl, who climbed into the bell 
tower, and, clinging to the ponderous 
tongue of the bell, held it firmly in her 
hands, her frail form swinging to and fro 
as the sexton pulled the rope and thought 
it pealing the hour for her lover to be led 
forth to die. But no sound of curfew was 
heard, and the lover yet lived. At 
length 


“On the distant hills came Cromwell,” 


at whose feet the heroic girl told her 
story and showed her torn and bleeding 
hands. 


“Leaped his heart with sudden pity; lit his 
eyes with misty light; 

‘Go, your lover lives,’ said Cromwell, ‘ Curfew 
shall not ring to-night, ” 

In Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn” we have the story of the “Bell of 
Atri,” the bell that 

“ Did plead the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws,” 


the bell to whose clarion tongue was given 
the power of accentuation, so that on a day 
it charged the proud squire of the village 
with the crime of which he was guilty, cru- 
elty to his faithful old steed. Again we 
have the tradition of the earthquake- 
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buried hamlet of Nottinghamshire, the 
bell of whose church, it was alleged, long 
aftertime on merry Christmas-tide was 
heard “away down in the bowels of the 
earth, ringing in right merrily the birth 
of the Holy Child.” Like traditions have 
come down to us concerning bells buried 
in the sea, the sound of whose tolling has 
been heard by sailors passing near the 
spot where they were lost, and interpreted 
as a warning against the rocks on which 
the ill-fated vessel struck, or prognosticat- 
ing a storm like that in which it went 
down. On the “Lost Chimes,” or the 
“ Bells of Limerick,” the poets have rung 
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THE LIBERTY BELL. 


the changes, until ever school child is fa- 
miliar with the beautiful legend. 

The bell “Concordia,” of Schiller’s rich 
and vivid fancy, is the theme of one of the 
best-known and most admired of the Ger- 
man classics. As one who loved to en- 
twine the charms of poetry around the 
haunts and affairs of toil, he betook him- 
self to the task of glorifying the craft of 
the bell-founder, causing the work and 
the worker to speak appropriate and in- 
structive words as the process of casting 
went forward, until the bell was poised, at 
length, “a neighbor of the thunder.” 
Who is not familiar with the fine onomat- 
opy of Edgar Allan Poe, in his poem of 
the “ bells, bells, bells,” and has not found 
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himself in sympathy with the varied emo- 
tions which their “turbulency tells”? 
Quite as striking as a production of rhyth- 
mic art, while far more winning in its 
sweetness and pathos, is the poem of Mrs. 
Agnes E. Mitchell, “ When the Cows come 
Home,” with 
“ Koling-kolang-kolingle lingle, 
With ting-a-ling and jingle.” 

“We are shown,” says one, “how words 
and ideas may be welded together ina 
strain of exquisite music.” 

But sweeter far than the bells of legend, 
history, or song are those whose cadences 
are evermore sounding in the memory of 
the heart. Of Thomas Bewick, the father 
of English wood engraving, it is related 
that in designing his scenes he always 
placed in near or distant view the church 
spire of St. Nicholas, at New-Castle-on- 
Tyne. For him it stood for all the asso- 
ciations of the city to which he went from 
his country home, and in which he learned 
the art that made him famous. Is it not 
thus with us all? Go where we will, min- 
gle in what scenes we may, does not one 
St. Nicholas spire rise in our thought 


- dearer than all others, and in its sweet fa- 


miliar voice do we not hear the voices 


“Of home and friends and that sweet time, 
When first we heard its soothing chime ” ? 


The writer recalls the fact that for some 
years after leaving her native place the 
sound of its Sabbath bells seemed to be 
perceived by the physical ear at the hour 
of Sabbath morning and evening prayer. 
A friend, to whom the circumstance was 
related, spoke of a similar experience, 
that of hearing in distinct tones the ring- 
ing of the college bell at nine o’clock each 
school-day morning for the period of a 
year or more, and that while far away 
amid the tumult of a great foreign city. 

How many moist eyes have gazed upon 
that form, ancient and cracked, standing 
upon the ground floor of the steeple in 
Independence Hall, at Philadelphia, 
which proclaimed “liberty throughout all 














the land unto all the inhabitants thereof” 
on the morning of July 4th,1776! And 
who—so happy as to possess an American 
heart, and present at the great Exposition 
in the same city a century later—but re- 
members with what patriotic pride he 
listened, as from that northeast tower of 
Machinery Hall floated those exquisite 
carillons played upon thirteen bells, rep- 
resenting the “thirteen original States ” 
of the American Union ! 

No, no; bells must not become wholly 
obsolete. If from the world of commerce, 
of industry, or of travel they might be 
easily spared, surely not from the service 
of religion, those tones 

“So like the voice 

Of one who on the far-off hills proclaims 

Tidings of good to Zion,” 
or that in persuasive accents seem to call 
upon men to worship and exalt Him. Let 
them be retained to speak the farewell of 
departing hours and days. 
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“ We take no note of time 


But by its loss; to give it then a tongue, 
Is wise of men.” 


Let them speak for death, warning the 
busy, thoughtless multitude of their mor- 
tality, and express for families, communi- 
ties, and nations their sorrowful sense of 
loss when are stricken down their great, 
their best, or most beloved ones. 

So, also, let their “jubilant commotion” 
help to celebrate the memory of greatly 
joyous and fortunate events in the history, 
past or passing, of society and the nation. 
As monuments keep alive in the minds of 
generations the fact of valiant and praise- 
worthy action, or of quiet, patient endur- 
ing, equally deserving of remembrance, 
for the public good, so let our spires and 
steeples voice the loving gratitude of man 
and woman to the true and tried ones who 
wrought, and to the God over all, who 
crowned their work with victory. 

HaRRIETTE Woop. 
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LITTLE breeze was blowing out-of- 

doors, and it set the leaves of the 
apple-tree in front of the kitchen window 
of the Thornton farm-house, all in motion. 
The morning sunshine flickered through 
them, and danced in golden bands and 
glancing rays over the shining, yellow- 
painted floor. It was rather warm in the 
great kitchen, for Miss Dorothy was bak- 
ing. She was hurrying to and fro, from 
the pantry to the oven, and the table 
between held two or three bright tin 
basins and a big yellow bowl containing 
various savory mixtures. Her sister, Miss 
Dorcas, sat at the west window with her 
mending basket, and she was completing 
the weekly mending while her sister did 
the baking. There was very little in her 
work-basket, only one or two pairs of 
stockings to be darned, and two or three 
garments waiting the “stitch intime.” It 
was always set in season to “save the 
nine,” and as carefully and daintily as if 
in the finest fabric. 

“A little more baking than usual, to- 
day, isn’t there, Dorrie?” said Miss Dorcas, 
looking up from her work as her sister 
filled and carried to the stove an ovenful 
of pumpkin pies, having just removed 
four loaves of sweet-smelling “riz bread.” 

“More’n we have nowadays, gen’rally. 
It’s likely some of the children will come 
with ’Ri, an’ I’m a-lookin’ for Josiah by 
Tuesday. But ’taint much like what we 
used to have in times gone by, when we 
was all here. Bakin’ days was busy days 
then! I declare, it makes me lonesome 
to get out the things an’ heat the oven, 
and then put in the bit we two can eat. 
An’ the long pantry shelves look lonesome, 
too.” 

“How nice the victuals used to look 
after they were out and put away,” sighed 
Miss Dorcas. “I used to think baking 
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day was one of the pleasantest days there 
was or could be when I was a little girl. 
Mother used to plan to bake us turnovers, 
when she rolled out her pie-crust, and 
she made us twisted doughnuts and 
gingerbread animals. An’ she most always 
had a pie or a loaf of bread or plate of 
cookies fresh from the oven to send to 
somebody who was sick or poor or had a 
good deal to do. Everybody liked 
mother’s cooking, and I think you’ve got 
her faculty, Dorothy.” 

“Mother was accounted to be a very 
capable woman,” returned Miss Dorothy, 
“though,” she hastened to add, “I never 
thought I took after her a great sight. 
There wa’n’t any waste, and there wa’n’t 
any want where she was. There was 
always a plenty to do with, of course ; but 
mother was a great manager. Do you re- 
member how she always made things 
come out even? There was hardly ever 
anything left over when baking came 
round, and if she lacked, she would always 
make up something a little different from 
what we usually had, a real little treat. 
Mother always seemed to take comfort 
doin’ of her work, for all there was so 
much of it. She didn’t despise her work, 
an’ she was mistress of it,” said Dorothy, 
sitting down opposite her sister. “She 
could give some points to the women that 
has the cooking-schools, if her cooking 
was old-fashioned.” 

“They like old-fashioned things now,” 
said Miss Dorcas. ‘“They’ve come round 
agin, and are new fashioned—the older 
the better!” 

“I know it, but they aint much like 
the real old-timesy dishes. I see ’em 
sometimes in the bake-house windows. 
‘Home-made’ they call ’em, but they’re 
boughten baker’s stuff, all the same. I 
didn’t tell you I saw Miss Mary Nelson 

















coming out of there the other day. She’d 
been a-buyin’, she said. Her girl’s gone, 
an’ she does wish, if she can’t get just the 
trusty, capable kind she wants, she could 
get along alone. But it’s hard for her. 
How much they liked my bread an’ pies 
when they wasout here! But, Dorky, I 
meant you should get out-doors this fore- 
noon. The sun’s real warm and pleasant, 
and the grapes are ripenin’ fast. I guess 
we'll have quite a lot to sell, and some 
crab apples. They bring in something. 
Now, sister,” she went on, “s’pose I jest 
carry out your chair and footstool, and 
you go out in the arbor and sit till I rid 
up here a little.” 

So Miss Dorcas lifted her slight form 
from the chintz cushions, and from the 
floor beside her the sister picked up her 
crutches, for Dorcas was crippled. Miss 
Dorothy established her cozily in the vine- 
shaded arbor, where sunbeams peeped 
between the purpling grapes, and breezes 
stole in to caress her thin cheeks. A 
book lay in her lap, but the scene before 
her was to her fuller of interest and 
beauty, familiar as it was, than any 
printed pages. 

It was early in October, and the mellow 
glow of the harvest tints lay on all the 
land. The maples were resplendent in 
gold and crimson. The great orchard, 
with its thrifty young trees here and there 
interspersed among the ancient apple-trees 
of ponderous girth and spreading limb, 
showed everywhere its rosy or golden or 
russet fruit. The meadows were green 
with the aftermath. The wheatfields were 
already shorn of their harvests. From a 
neighbor’s barn came the monotonous 
thud of the horses’ tread, where “the 
threshers” were busy. Over all was the 
cloud-flecked blue of the autumn sky, 
and through the fragrant air the sunshine 
poured its wine. 

The old words of the Psalmist came 
unbidden to her lips: “The lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea! I 
have a goodly heritage.” 
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Two or three hours later, the sisters sat 
together in the same arbor, where the 
flickering sunbeams danced through flut- 
tering leaves and the atmosphere was 
charged with the fragrance of ripening 
fruit. Afar on the winding road and up 
the stony hill a team was coming, slowly 
drawing nearer. 

“That is Josiah’s gray horse,” said Miss 
Dorothy, getting up and shading her eyes 
to look. “And that’s ’Siah himself, and 
I believe its ’Ri with him. I wonder 
what made him bring her!” 

“T hope there hasn’t nothing happened,” 
sighed Miss Dorcas, forgetting her gram- 
mar in her fear.” 

“Oh! I guess not,” said Dorothy, cheer- 
fully. “ But perhaps we’d better go into 
the house. *Twould be a little more soci- 
able. And maybe they haint been to 
dinner.” 

But the brother and sister, who had just 
drove up, had dined, and they could not 
be urged to put up the horse and “sit 
till after supper,” to Miss Dorothy’s dis- 
appointment, and that of the quieter Miss 
Dorcas as well. And both callers seemed 
ill at ease and evidently had “something 
on their minds.” What that something 
was did not at first appear. 

They talked in hesitant monosyllables, 
and showed no ready sympathy with 
Dorcas’s content in the beautiful harvest- 
weather or with Dorothy’s satisfaction 
over the potato yield, the bountiful bur- 
dens of the orchard-trees, or the fine crop 
of turnips they had just garnered. 

“Did you ever hear, Dorothy,” said 
Josiah Thornton, at last, coming abruptly 
to his errand, “of a brother of father’s 
who ran away to sea, and who was to 
have, if he ever returned, two thou- 
sand dollars, according to grandfather’s 
will?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered. “I’ve 
heard of him. But he never came back, 
you know; he was lost at sea.” 

“So we all thought. But it turned out 
that he died last winter over in Hills- 
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mouth, and now his son, a man of forty, 
puts in a claim for the money.” 

Miss Dorothy turned pale. 

“ When’s he got to have it?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, ‘ most any time,’ he 
says; he won’t press us. But there’s as 
much to raise it out of now as there will be 
next winter, next year, or in five years.” 

“The fact is,” he resumed, “ it will just 
about take all there is of the farm that’s 
any profit. You and Dorcas can’t live 
on what’s left. I shouldn’t wonder if we'd 
have to make different arrangements.” 

“One of the families could come here 
and live, and you live with ’em,” put in 
Mrs. ’Ria. “Or you could rent the farm 
for enough to provide for Dorcas and some- 
thing more.” 

“T can earn my own living,” broke in 
Dorothy, “ an’ jdon’t want a home with 
anybody !” 

“T saw Jabed Sparks last night, and he 
inquired for you,” rejoined her brother, 
trying to dispel the gloom by a little face- 
tiousness. “Pretty middling well off, 
Jabed is.” 

But his remark fell unheeded, though 
two bright spots glowed in Miss Dorothy’s 
withered cheeks. 

“There is no interest to be paid on the 
money, is there, ’Siah?” now put in Miss 
Dorcas’s soft voice. 

She had not spoken before, and after 
the first shock of surprise had been pon- 
dering intently. 

“No. I found that out for certain.” 

“ But two thousand dollars is something 
to raise,” said his sister. 

“We could get a mortgage, Dorcas and 
I,” said Dorothy. “Yes, and pay interest 
on it too, somehow.” 

“Tt would be a hard tug for you.” - 

“Not so hard as ’twould to leave the 
old place,” she answered, feeling as if that 
would be a break that would throw her 
life into hopeless and painful confusion, 
and averse, too, to the idea of giving the 
management of the farm into other hands, 
though of brother or brother-in-law. 
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“We could draw out what there is in 
Bayford Bank,” said Dorcas. 

“And there’s a ‘kitty-corner’ over 
there between the south meadow and 
Squire Jones’s haying-field that he will 
give me four hundred dollars for.” 

“How much is there in the bank?” 
asked Josiah. 

“Six hundred dollars, maybe. No, 
"twas nothing brother left, but our own 
savings.” 

“And there’s two hundred dollars’ worth 
of wood ready to haul out of the back 
lot, and timber ready to cut besides. I 
think we can manage somehow, Dorcas 
and IJ,” finished Miss Dorothy, her cour- 
age returning. 

“Then you don’t think you’d better let 
the farm to anybody ?” 

“No,” said Dorothy, emphatically, “ not 
so long as we can keep it ourselves.” 

“We can get along more saving,” said 
Dorcas, with meek resolution. “Anything, 
rather than leave the farm.” 

So Mr. Josiah Thornton and his sister, 
Mrs. Maria Leland, rode away again, both 
disappointed a little, perhaps, in certain 
hopes of which neither spoke to the other 
—of gaining interest or residence at the 
farm—and leaving behind them dismayed 
anxiety. It was five o’clock when they 
went, and Dorcas, pained and worried, 
laid down in the little bed-room, her 
bright day darkened, while Dorothy went 
to milk the two gentle cows and do “the 
chores.” 

An hour later Miss Dorcas struggled 
up from her resting-place, found her 
crutches, and limped out into the kitchen, 
just as Dorothy came in with her brim- 
ming milk-pails. It was growing dusk in 
the room, and chilly, for the fire had not 
been rekindled since dinner. 

“Six o’clock, I do declare, and no 
tea on, nor even a fire made!” said 
Dorothy. 

“T’m not hungry a bit,” said Dorcas. 

“Why, yes, you are, too,” asseverated 
Dorothy. “ Leastways, you ought to be. 


























You aint goin’ to lose heart first thing, 
be you, Dorcas? Things aint so bad as 
they might be.” 

“No, indeed,” rejoined Dorcas. “And 
I don’t think I have lost heart, only I 
guess I am tired.” 

“Of course you are—all beat out.” 

“But I’ve been thinking while I was a 
resting, and I’m sure, Dorothy, there’s 
things we can do to earn, just as well as 
not.” 

“Of* course there is,” assented her sister, 
who by this time had the invalid installed 
in her own easy-chair before a crackling 
fire. “There, the tea-kettle Il boil in a 
minute an’ we'll havesome supper. What’ll 
we have, I wonder? I don’t s’pose you 
could eat a piece of my pumpkin pie to- 
night? They look extra good. But I 
wouldn’t a-baked so many, an’ the apple 
tarts and the ginger cookies an’ the car- 
aways, too, if I’d known there’d be only 
ourselves to eat ‘em.” 

“Dorothy,” said Miss Dorcas, sitting 
up very straight, “don’t you think there’s 
folks would be glad to have your pies and 
your nice sweet bread and doughnuts of 
your frying and cookies and things, in- 
stead of what they get at the bakers’? 
’Twould be worth more to ’em, and taste 
better, too.”’ 

“T don’t know, Dorky, I had the sus- 
picion of some such idea. I almost 
thought I’d offer to go sometimes and 
cook for Miss Nelson, an’ earn something 
so. But ’twould be a good deal better to 
do it here. But how could we get it to 
‘em if they did want it?” 

“There’s Tom Lane goes with his milk- 
cart every morning. We could pack it 
nicely, and make arrangements with him 
to carry it and deliver it for us. I know 
Miss Nelson would like to do so, and 
maybe she’d know of others.” 

“Maybe. Anyways, if I can get Jane 
Drew to stay with you I'll harness up 
and go down to Hillsmouth in the morn- 
ing an’ take two or three o’ my pies, and 
maybe a loaf of bread and some cake and 
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doughnuts—I’m glad I had good luck to- 
day—along for samples, you know.” 

“T can help about the cooking, and if 
they'll only try us,” said Dorcas, hopefully, 
“I’m sure they’d want to keep on.” 

Miss Dorothy by this time had tea 
ready. A dainty little meal it was. The 
tablecloth was fine and white, the china 
thin and quaint, the tiny teaspoons “ real” 
silver. Fragrant tea steamed in the little 
blue teapot, a dish of inviting cream 
toast would have tempted the most deli- 
cate appetite, while the raspberry pre- 
serves, the apple tarts, the caraway cook- 
ies, and the cake baked that day would 
have been a good advertisement for Miss 
Dorothy’s home bakery if only any one 
besides themselves was there to taste. 

As they ate, courage.revived and hope 
came back. 

“When you go to Hillsmouth, Dorrie,” 
said Miss Dorcas, “I want you to see if 
you can’t get something for me to do, too. 
No, I don’t mean shop-work, and dress- 
making I couldn’t do, but mending for 
families, maybe, at so much a week. And 
maybe some plain sewing. No, dear, it 
wouldn’t hurt me. I should feel better 
so.” 

“Well, I'll try,” said Dorothy. “I 
hope Jane can come over to stop with 
you. Another summer maybe we'll have 
some summer boarders. That would help 
alittle. Oh! I forgot to tell you that 
just as they were starting ’Ri said they 
saw Mr. Rainford in the village, and he 
stopped ’em to inquire if they was com- 
ing here. And he sent his respects and 
said he was coming very soon, within a few 
days. He inquired particular for you, 
’Ri said, and they couldn’t help but tell 
him what had happened, or was likely to, 
for both ’Siah and ’Ri was bound to have 
it we was to be turned out-doors. An’, 
Providence permitting, there aint no such 
likelihood.” 

“T hope not,” said Dorcas. “Seems as 
if I never was so thankful for the old 
place, our heritage, ’tis, you know, than I 
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was to-day, afore this came. *Twould 
break my heart to leave it.” 

“T know it,” murmured Miss Dorothy. 

“An’ if we can keep it, and get along 
comfortable and independent, ’twill be a 
wonderful mercy, and the dear old place 
given to us new, as it were. But I'd be 
glad to see Mr. Rainford any time. Seems 
as if there never wasa minister that knew 
so well just what to say to anybody—so 
kind and thoughtful an’ wise an’ sympa- 
thizing always. It’s wonderful, an’ he so 
young a man, too.” 

“T wonder why he never got married, 
an’ if he never means to,”’ reflected Dor- 
othy, irrelevantly. “I used to hear there 
was somebody as good as promised to him, 
but something happened that she had to 
put it off, and so she thought she ought to 
break the engagement for good and all. 
I don’t know who ’twas, but they said 
twas a great grief to him.” 

“What time will you go to-morrow, 
Dorrie ?” 

“ Just as early as I can get started, and 
we must go to bed betimes, so as to get up 
by five o’clock at the latest.” 

So, at half-past six next morning, Miss 
Dorothy was on her way townward, her 
eatables carefully packed, her list of prices 
made out by Miss Dorcas, after much com- 
putation, her heart beating a little faster 
than usual. 

It was almost one when she returned, 
flushed, elated, and with much to tell. 

“Tt’s all right,” she beamed, as she 
looked in on Dorcas a minute before un- 
harnessing. “ An’ I'll tell you all about 
it pretty soon.” 

“ You see,” she was saying halfan hour 
later to her eager and somewhat impatient 
listener—the forenoon had seemed very 
long to Miss Dorcas—“I went right to 
Mary Nelson the first thing. And she 
was so good, and so glad to get our cookin’ 
—a real relief to her, she said it was—and 
I could see she was kind o’ curious about 
the reason for it all, that I told her how 
and why it was we were wanting to earn. 
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And then she was more interested than 
ever, an’ she put on her things and went 
around with me to half-a-dozen places, 
where friends of hers lived that she thought 
would like maybe to get things of us so. 
And I’ve got orders from six families to 
start with! An’ I spoke to ’em about 
your darnin’, and there’s three women 
now ready tosend work to you! An’ they 
was all of ’em ever so kind, and they in- 
quired particular about you. An’ one 
lady, she had a lot of books, she wanted to 
know if you wouldn’t like to take some. 
An’ I was sure you would, and she picked 
out two tosend you. And another woman 
sent these papers. An’ some of ’em is 
coming out to see us—Mary had told’em 
so much about us, they said. Well, then 
we went back to the Nelson’s, and talked 
a little longer. And Mary, she’s all worn 
out with teaching. An’ there’s a friend 
of hers coming pretty soon, she hopes, to 
take her place, for she’s got to have a rest. 
An’ she asked, ‘ would we take a winter 
boarder?’ She should love to come here, 
she said, an’ wouldn’t make a speck of 
trouble. An’ I was sure we’d love to 
have her.” 

“Tt would be solid comfort, wouldn’t 
it? Dorrie, I’m most of a mind that our 
‘bad luck,’ as some folks would call it, is 
going to be the best thing that ever come 
to us.” 

“Maybe!” said Dorothy. “But I’ve 
got to make a batch of pies and a baking 
of snaps and fry a jar of doughnuts 
sometime between now and bed time, 
for I promised ’em a Monday morning 
sure.” 

The old Thornton homestead took on 
new life and cheer every week of the suc- 
ceeding months. Two, three, four, and 
five mornings out of every week Miss 
Dorothy was busy in her bright kitchen, 
preparing the simple, wholesome, homely 
food that so many busy people in town 
were glad to buy, while at her sunny 
south window, Miss Dorcas was busy over 
her mending, the work she was glad to do 














A FEW HOURS 


thereby relieving many an overtasked 
mother. 

Weekly their savings grew. The few 
hundred dollars which remained due after 
they had paid in all the farm could be 
made to furnish them, in the way of tim- 
ber and the “kitty-corner” of pasture 
and a young cow or two and some wood 
unfelled, are growing less before their 
cheerful efforts. 

Before Thanksgiving Mary Nelson came, 
a “winter boarder,” as welcome as the 
sunshine. And like sunshine, indeed, her 
presence was in the old house. Others 
than its inmates felt its attraction. 

Mr. Rainford was often seen there. It 
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could not have been to see Miss Dorcas 
entirely, for she was never happier, 
brighter, or more content. And it turned 
out that he and Miss Mary were not 
strangers. She was the woman, loved so 
long, between whom and himself had 
come that estrangement so painful to both. 
The home duties which had claimed Mary 
then no longer hold her from her eager 
lover. And it is probable that ere long 
the Hillsmouth parsonage will have a 
mistress, and that, rapidly as are accumu- 
lating the gains of Dorcas and Dorothy, 
Mary Nelson will not be with them to 
share their delight and thankfulness in 
the repossession of their heritage. 
OuivE E. Dana. 


A FEW HOURS AT AMIENS. 


_ think that we have only a few 

hours to stay in this lovely place!” 
said Agathe, regretfully, as, after receiv- 
ing our hot water in two funny, long-nosed 
tin pitchers, and getting off the dust of 
travel, we surveyed our pleasant room 
and looked from our windows toward the 
Cathedral, feasting our eyes upon its in- 
comparable beauty until they were tired 
of grandeur, and then resting them by 
gazing over the pretty park, up and down 
the quaint street, and across the way, where 
a corner pork-shop, dedicated “To the 
great St. Anthony,” had enshrined over 
its window a life-sized figure of the saint 
in frock and cowl with his pig—an ideal- 
ized pig—peeping wisely out behind him. 
From thence in a few moments came the 
cold ham set forth for our evening meal 
in a cozy corner of the dining-room. The 
teacups commanded our attention if not 
our admiration; each one held nearly a 
pint; they were like large bowls with 
handles and saucers. We also noticed 
ivory whistles attached by silk cords to 





the chandeliers, which seemed to be used 
instead of bells to call the waiters. 

The next morning after “first break- 
fast” we betook ourselves to the Cathedral 
with all speed, and truly Mr. Ruskin 
himself cannot know much more about it 
(so far as exploring goes) than we do; for 
we went over it—triforium, roof, steeple, fly- 
ing buttresses and all—did most dizzy and 
unpleasant feats of climbing in company 
with two Englishmen and the verger. It 
gave us an odd sensation to be told that 
we were standing on the vault of the nave 
which is higher by half than the roof of 
Westminster Abbey, and to have it 
proved by the opening of a trap door, 
through which the guide dropped a piece 
of slate. It touched the floor below in 
just nineteen seconds. The key-board of 
the large organ, seen from the top, looked 
like a toy piano. 

Going around the edge of the roof 
with no balustrade was far from agreeable, 
and we at first rebelled; but the chapel 
roofs were about fifteen or twenty feet 
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below, and the ledge was wide. So, with 
encouragement, we accomplished it, and 
saw very big angels, rows of colossal 
Kings of Judah, fantastic demons, and de- 
lightful gargoyles all around and every- 
where. We went up the central spire, 
four hundred and twenty-two feet high, 
up, up, up, scaring away the crows, and 
getting very dusty. We were rewarded 
by a fine view of the city, and, as there 
were railings, we enjoyed it. 

Off to the northeast lay the Hortillon- 
nages, with their innumerable little canals 
where small boats were plying in and out, 
ready to take very early or very late or 
altogether out of season productions to 
the markets. Many large cities are 
supplied with delicacies from these gar- 
dens. 

The aristocratic quarter of Amiens is 
divided from that of the working classes 
by a distinct line, plainly seen from that 
height, and the many manufactories give 
a busy, lively look to the scene. Apropos 
of the factories, the old guide displayed a 
shapely foot in a velveteen slipper of 
Amiens make, and told us, when we had 
duly admired it, that the fine, lasting 
black was attained for shoes by first dyeing 
the fabric blue. He wore a cap of the 
same material, and many of the peasants 
and market folk were similarly shod and 
bonneted, which gave them a well-to-do, 
comfortable aspect. 

The guardian was proud to air several 
English words taught him, so he said, by 
“ Monsieur Ruskin, qui esterne beaucoup 
cette cathédrale.” When we reached low 
places on the stairways he would shout, as 
a warning against head bumps: 

“Téte! Heap! n’est-ce-pas?” and he 
persisted in saying such words as “ flying- 
buttresses,” “veryoldcarvedgargoyle,” all 
in one even tone without the slightest 
pause or variation of emphasis, which did 
not do much credit to Mr. Ruskin as a 
teacher of his own language, but delighted 
us excessively. 
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We descended through the left tower 
and saw the large bells; were unwillingly 
led over a narrow, unprotected ledge of 
great height above one of the organs; 
trembled, returned in safety, and after 
another dusty descent found ourselves 
where we started. 

We thanked and paid our guide, and 
walked through the aisles to the shrine 
where what the Revolution has left of St. 
John the Baptist’s skull is preserved. 

The shrine is small, round, and not 
very imposing, with its artificial flowers 
and cheap-looking ornaments. The bones 
are covered with crimson silk, worked in 
gold, which is drawn tightly over a frame 
like a shallow bowl, and a small glass 
opening on top shows something which 
looks like a tress of very coarse hair and 
a bit of bone. This rests on a large silver 
dish, and the metal is set with immense 
colored crystals. While we stood there a 
little girl in peasant’s dress lifted her baby 
brother above the relic, and he gave it a 
sounding kiss. ‘Tapers are continually 
burned and fresh flowers laid before this 
venerated object. A very curious font 
of the eleventh century, resembling a 
stone coffin, is appropriately placed in a 
side chapel near by. 

The choir is shown by another verger, 
who points out the beauties of the archi- 
tecture and the details of the carvings on 
the stalls. 

There are other fine churches to see 
at Amiens, as well as the Museum and 
statue of Peter the Hermit, preacher of 
the First Crusade, who was born there; but 
we had ordered déjetiner for eleven o’clock, 
and our train was due soon after. We 
remembered with satisfaction as we went 
back to the hotel that Amiens is cele- 
brated no less for its pdtés de canard than 
for its nobler attractions, and the déjefiner 
proving excellent, we left with the best 
possible impression of the interesting old 
city. 

Epyta KrrKwoop. 




















MA MIGNONNE. 





“ Mon batiment est mouillé en rade; 
Trois de mes camarades 
Qui vout voguer— 
L’entends la cloche qui sonne : 
Ma mignonne, 
Faut s’embarquer !” 
‘OT the words of the old, familiar song, 
but the air, reaches Monique’s ear, 
asshe leans over the rail of the yacht, 
gazing out, not back, but forward. 

Far forward into the wonderful future 
so strangely opening before her. 

For she is going away for the first time 
in her whole life of seventeen years, turn- 
ing her back on the two low-lying islands, 
with the lighthouse tower at one end and 
the tiny fishing village at the other. 

Between the two lies all that Monique 
can remember, and, until this very week, 
all that she ever expected or even hoped 
for. 

Were there a world beyond, unseen 
over the other side of the vast waters, it 
had been no more real to this girl than to 
most of us wiser folks is that unseen 
world beyond the sea which we call death. 

There is a certain similarity in the two 
worlds, to Monique’s understanding of 
them, though she never thinks of making 
the comparison. It is the earthly Land of 
Promise which her companion, standing 
beside her on the deck now, is describing 
to her, and his words sound as vague to 
her ear as the accounts of the heavenly 
land mostly do to us. Whatcan she know 
of balls and coaching-clubs, and driving in 
the Park, she who has never had a better 
dress than the rough blue flannel she 
wears now and looks so wonderfully pretty 
in, and whose knowledge of horseflesh is 
limited to the superannuated roan, the end 
and aim of whose existence is to plow 
the one field behind the lighthouse, or to 
cart up from the beach the fertilizing sea- 
weed heaped there by a storm? And what 





can she imagine of the New York streets 
more readily than of the golden streets of 
the city above? The sea of glass up there, 
indeed, she could more easily conceive, as 
she leans over the rail, looking vaguely 
away at the mother-of-pearl shimmer rip- 
pling all about her in the sunset. 

“But, Monsieur,” she is saying in her 
Canadian patois, into which it has taken 
him a week to see, “the things you tell 
me are so strange.” 

She breaks off with a gasp. 


“ Ma Mignonne—Ma Mignonne!” 


the violin sings out, as plainly as if it had 
the gift of speech. 

Monique had not noticed, until now, the 
faint, far-away music floating over the 
water, but now she turns round sharply. 

Sound travels better than sight. The 
boat she sees is dim and far away. 


“ Ma Mignonne—Ma Mignonne !” 


the violin calls out again. 

What she sees is a heavy, clumsily 
built boat, not one of the light dories be- 
longing to the trawling schooners, but 
such as the villagers use to row out to 
their lobster-pots. An old fisherman is 
bending to the oars, and in the bow stands 
a tall figure, a long black coat blowing 
about him, a Highland bonnet pulled down 
on his brows, a violin tucked under his chin. 

She cannot see all this, until, as she 
stands gazing, shading her eyes with her 
brown little dimpled hand, the man at her 
side silently puts his gold-mounted toy of 
a field-glass into it. 

For why should not the child take a 
long, last farewell of the neighbors among 
whom all her childhood was passed? It 
is all past. Her future, which isin his own 
hands, can have nothing to do with it, 
Philip Vandervelde says to himself com- 
placently, watching her with a half-cyn- 
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ical, half-indulgent smile upon his well- “They are trying to overtake us, Mon- 
cut though rather thin lips. sieur.” 


MA MIGNONNE. 


The smile is still there when she turns “Shall we put the ‘Undine’ on her 
to him with startling abruptness. mettle, Monique? There is not much 














wind in her sails; but with full steam 
—” 

“Monsieur, I must wait for them.” 

She saysitso quietly, that he findsit easy 
to shake his head, with an amused laugh. 

“The ‘Undine’ has something to say 
to that. Do you think she would submit 
—she, as fast a yacht as sails out of New 
York harbor—to be overtaken by a tub 
of a skiff like that? No, no, my little 
Monique, wave your farewell to your 
friends, for away we go.” 

“Monsieur, I must wait for them.” 

He raises his eyebrows—slightly griz- 
zled, like his long mustache, although his 
close-cropped hair is still as black as jet-— 
and, with a shrug of his well-made shoul- 
ders, turns and beckons to the lady who 
is lounging with a novel in a hammock 
slung under the awning. 

“Gertrude, come and bring this little 
girl to reason.” 

Mrs. Windsor comes forward languidly 
and puts a plump and jeweled hand upon 
his arm. 

“What have you been doing to this 
poor brother of mine, petite, that he has 
to call on me for protection ?” 

The girl does not answer ; she does not 


even appear to be heeding them. She’ 


has turned slightly, leaning again upon 
the rail watching the skiff, that, in spite of 
the vigorous strokes of the oars, is every 
instant growing less and less. 

“Tell her, Gertrude, that we cannot 
stop. We have lost time now already, 
and—” 

“But it is absurd, my pet. Your wise 
little head must understand that. If we 
are ever to reach Campobello, and join 
the other yachts at our rendezvous 
there—” 

Monique turns on them both. The 
color is blazing in her brown cheeks, her 
brown eyes are flashing, the red lips are 
tightened into a straight line of determi- 
nation which does not relax even when 
she speaks. 

“At your pleasure, Monsieur and Ma- 
VoL, LV1.—26. 
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dame,” she says quietly, in French. “ You 
may go on, J shall wait.” 

As she ends she has swung herself 
lightly to a sitting posture on the rail, 
putting her hand on it to steady herself 
with the slight motion of the vessel, and 
gazing out again across the water, as if 
she had forgotten her companions. 

Mrs. Windsor only laughs. 

“My dear little, foolish Monique, how 
can we go on and you wait? And it is 
quite ridiculous, child, to talk of stopping 
the ‘Undine’ for every bit of a fishing- 
boat we meet! We have been quite long 
enough out of the world, what with the 
storm that drove us to your island, and 
that loitering week of repairs. Our 
friends will be beginning to think we 
must have met with some serious disaster. 
Come, love, I’ve something to show you 
in the cabin ; and besides, my maid will 
be wanting to try on that pretty white 
flannel suit of mine, which she is altering 
for you.” 

Mrs. Windsor’s tone is such as she 
would use in wheedling a child—if she 
had had any in her short married life, 
followed by her long widowhood, which 
has thrown her on her brother’s care. 

But the obstinate little thing pays her 
no attention, unless to say again, as before: 

“T shall wait.” 

The lady shrugs her somewhat too 
plump shoulders. 

“ Really, Monique, I don’t know how 
we shall ever manage, if you refuse like 
this to be guided by me. If the ‘Un- 
dine’ has to be stopped by you for every 
fishing-boat, I would advise your getting 
into that one yonder.” 

“Yes. I could do it, I am sure. If 
you will tell me you will not wait—the 
water is so calm—it would be easy enough 
to swim on toward them.” 

She says it very quietly, after an in- 
stant of strained listening to the floating 
music : 

“ Ma Mignonne, 
Faut s’embarquer.” 
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“ Monique!” 

But with a hurried sign to her, Vander- 
velde silences his sister’s angry exclama- 
tion. He flings the girl a strangely min- 
gled glance of wrath and passion and anx- 
iety (which she heeds not at all, nor even 
sees, as she sits gazing back), and he turns 
sharply away to order that the yacht shall 
lie to. 

That is all: the “Undine” shall not 
move one pace. Vandervelde is resolved 
to meet what fate may have in store for 
him in yonder boat. 

For that fate has something in store for 
him in it he feels as he watches the girl’s 
quiet face. 

It is very quiet. Beyond one long, soft 
sigh when she finds that the yacht is no 
longer racing away with her, she gives no 
sign, not even when Philip Vandervelde 
comes and leans close by her. 

He does not look directly at the boat, 
not even when it draws up alongside. 
Nevertheless, he is aware, even without 
turning, of the instant when the musician, 
having long ago flung down his violin, 
comes up over the yacht’s side. 

And now he is before the group on 
deck, Mrs. Windsor having sunk into a 
big straw chair, conveniently placed for a 
spectator of this interlude, and Vander- 
velde still with his eyes fixed on the girl, 
who has not moved from her seat on the 
railing. 

The man, bronzed and weatherbeaten, 
his rough fair hair curling up in theseawind 
about the “blue bonnet of Scotland,” his 
eyes, blue as the sea, shining straight into 
Monique’s, is saying to her, in her own 
patois: 

“What does all this mean, Monique ?” 
—fonly he calls it Munnick, as every one 
upon the island does.] “They told me 
over there, when our schooner got in just 
now, that you had turned your back on 
the old home and the old friends.” 

She puts out her hand to him—there 
has been no greeting between them—and 


says gently: 
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“Not on the old friends, Nicol. But 
the old home is none to me, there at the 
lighthouse, since my brother took Vén- 
erente for its mistress, after you sailed. 
Vénerente hates me, and will have her 
house to herself, and she has turned my 
brother against me. So when these new 
friends,” with a wave of her hand toward 
the brother and sister, by way of introduc- 
tion, “came, and thought I had done them 
a service, and wished me to be friends. 
with them and to go away with them into 
the great world beyond our strip of sea—” 

Nicol MacNicol fires up with the hot 
blood he has inherited from his Gaelic 
father as well as his French mother. 

“I forbid you, Monique. You shall 
not go. You will come back with me.” 

“Yes, Nicol.” 

She answers meekly, slipping down 
from her perch at once, and putting out 
her hand to him, like a child, for his guid- 
ance. 

But with a face livid with passion, 
Philip Vandervelde has pushed in be- 
tween. 

“The child does not know what she is 
saying. The past is past. That squalid 
life over yonder is ended for her. She 
belongs now to ours and to us.” 

“Ts this true, Monique?” 

“No. Oh! no.” 

She is looking at Nicol across Van- 
dervelde’s outstretched arm parting the 
two. 

“They asked me to go away with them, 
Nicol. Nothing was said about my 
coming back. You were away. How is 
it you are back so soon?—you must 
have had a wonderful catch of fish to be 
back so soon, Nicol?” she interrupts her- 
self to ask with vivid interest. 

Vandervelde grinds his teeth savagely. 
If that is an imprecation he mutters 
between them, happily it is in English 
and Monique does not understand. 

“Come then, Monique,” says the young 
fisherman, not troubling himself with an 
answer to her eager inquiry. 














She does not move toward him, but 
round behind Vandervelde to his sister, 
who has been sitting watching the scene 
apart. 

But she is suddenly brought into it by 
the girl’s taking her hand and putting it 
to her lips. 

“A thousand thanks, dear Madame, for 
all your goodness to me; for the many 
kind things you have done and meant to 
do for me. May all the best saints have 
you in their keeping—” 

“And one ungrateful little sinner turn 
her back on me?” says the lady, her hand 
closing on Monique’s detainingly. “See, 
child, how can you think of deserting us 
so shabbily, if, as you say, we have been 
kind to you, and you are grateful, my 
dear little Monique ?” 

“Kind! grateful !” 

It is Nicol’s voice which breaks in 
on the lady’s in a full-toned burst of 
scorn. 

“ As if they had not told me in the vil- 
lage how it all happened! How her 
brother, the lighthouse-keeper, and his 
new wife had gone over to the other 
island for the day, and the storm came 
up in such sudden fury that they could not 
get back. And Monique, alone in the 
tower all night, had tended the lanterns, 
with the great waves breaking every mo- 
ment overhead; and in the gray of the 
morning, seeing the yacht disabled, had 
gone out in her skiff, alone still, to learn 
what damage had been done, and bring 
what aid she might. Gratitude! If the 
girl had been as other girls, and had not 
had the heart of a man in her breast, the 
lighthouse-tower might have stood dark- 
ling that night, and the morning would 
have risen upon the yacht, and all on 
board, far down under these waves. And 
yet the lady speaks of gratitude !” 

Philip Vandervelde has recovered his 
self-command, which he is too much a man 
of the world to lose for long. He is smil- 
ing with rather contemptuous good humor. 
That it is forced neither Monique nor 
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MacNicol, to whom he addressed himself, 
can see. 

“My good fellow, ‘the lady’ did not 
expect her thoughtless turn of speech to 
be taken aw grand serieux, like this. 
Monique knows, and I think we have 
proved it to her, that we are to the full as 
grateful—” 

“Oh! yes, yes!” the girl breaks in. 

Vandervelde puts out his hand; and 
she lays hers in it eagerly, to ratify her 
words. 

She never thought what interpretation 
Vandervelde would immediately put upon 
her gesture outwardly, however inwardly 
in his own heart he might doubt what he 
is saying: 

“And she knows we are her truest 
friends, and have her highest good in 
view. She has been penned up in that 
desolate prison of an island long enough, 
and she is setting forth now to a new and 
broad and beautiful life, though she goes 
with the kindest of feelings toward her 
former friends and neighbors. The wind 
is freshening, see! I am loth to be in- 
hospitable to any of Monique’s friends, 
but if you and your friend yonder in the 
boat do not propose to set out for a voy- 
age, it would be best to bid Monique good- 
bye at once, for the ‘ Undine’ must be 
off.” 

Monique, not yet attempting to with- 
draw her hand, looks up at the speaker 
with her soft brown eyes. 

“Tt is I who must say good-bye, Mon- 
sieur. I always knew if Nicol came for 
me I must go with him. Only he was so 
far away, on the Grand Banks—I fancied 
he would be gone for months—” 

“Monique—” Vandervelde speaks 
rapidly, lowering his voice for her alone— 
“Monique, have you forgotten all that 
you were going -to see? The new 
world—” 

“Ah! yes. But he is come for me,” 
she answers, simply. 

“Monique, the beautiful things—the 
wonderful things, about which you were 
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so eager only yesterday! Do you not 
wish to see them, to know them?” 

She looks at him and shakes her head. 
And now her face is all one burning 
blush as he gathers her hand closer in 
his. 

“Child, child, you do not know what 
you are flinging from you. You do not 
know what a golden dream of a life I 
could make yours, little Monique. I 
love you, darling. Be my wife!” 

He has called her “ Mignonne” in the 
tender French speech, and her cheeks 
flame at that; for was not that how Nicol 
had called to her to wait for him, through 
his violin’s far-reaching voice ? 

“Ma Mignonne, 
Faut s’embarquer !—” 


She wrenches herself suddenly free 
from Vandervelde, and reaches out her 
hand to her old friend. 

“ Faut s’embarquer,” she says. 

Vandervelde’s voice arrests them. He 
is livid with wrath and pain. 

“You have cheated me, Monique. 
With all your simple seeming, you are as 
false-hearted a coquette as if you had 
been reared in the streets of Paris, instead 
of on that foothold of an island. You 
have cheated me. You never told me you 
had a lover.” 

She draws herself up with the grace 
of simple, natural dignity. 

“T never had a lover, Monsieur, not 
even you. You never told me you were 
taking me away to be your wife. If you 


had, I should have answered that it was | 


impossible.” 
“Because you love me, Monique? 








Mignonne, add that!” cries ‘Nicol, sud- 
denly catching both her hands, and look- 
ing in her face. “I never told you in so 
many words I loved you, because I was 
too poor—until this cruise. But now, 
Monique, now I am ready, and I can go 
home and get to work upon our cot 
tage—” 

Still blushing, she smiles up at him. 

“Faut s’embarquer,” she says again, 
And so, without another word, they go 
away. 

But before they have left the deck, 
Vandervelde turns on his heel and 
plunges out of sight down the companion- 
way. 

Left alone, still seated in her comfort- 
able deck-chair, Mrs. Windsor with a half 
smile watches the island-bound skiff, with 
the old fisherman still at the oars, and 
Monique and Nicol sitting idly side by 
side. 

“Tt would never have done,” Mrs. 
Windsor is saying to herself. “Poor 
Philip! it was a strange, desperate fancy 
of his, but it would never have done. 
After a little, he will settle down more 
comfortably into having his sister still at 
the head of his house—” 

Suddenly, like a great evening star, the 
lighthouse flashes out into the waning 
sunset. And from the little homeward- 
bound boat—which now seems far enough 
away from the yacht—floats faintly the 
old, wild melody : 








“Lentends a cloche qui sonne ; 
Ma mignonne, 
Faut s’embarquer.” 
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T is a wet day, and the Post-Office in 
New York stands in slush and mire, 
with the wind blowing shrilly across Mail 
Street. The heavy, brown-stained granite 
building looks dingier, more forlorn than 
ever to-day, with its broken windows and 
accumulation of dirt. The puddles in 
the much worn pavement before the main 
entrance, which fronts the great square of 
the Astor House and St. Paul’s Church 
and the depot of the surface roads, are 
splashed by the footsteps of a young man, 
who looks at his watch as he comes hur- 
riedly across the square. 

There is a crowd—a much mixed one— 
of messenger boys, bootblacks, purchasers 
of stamps, mailers of letters, people of 
varied nationalities—Italian, German, 
Irish, American—before the windows 
within. A watchman looks on indiffer- 
ently, and brusquely directs a timid ques- 
tioner to the right door or window with a 
parsimony of words that seems to say the 
least necessary in the land of free 
speech. In the dark corners of the cor- 
ridors hang lists of unclaimed letters, at 
which men and women are peering, try- 


ing to make out their own homes’ words - 


and names. Our mail service is so famil- 
iar, so homely a servitor, that we do not 
half realize its marvelous potency, which 
almost makes actual the fabled powers of 
necromancy. By a service so systematic 
and exact in its workings that it has 
grown to be almost an invisible and in- 
tangible agency to our consciousness, tid- 
ings are borne to us from every land, and 
words of life or death, words that pierce 
our inmost heart, drop side by side with 
the trivial society note, the annoying dun, 
the circular that no one opens, upon our 
desk. Tremulous fingers of love touch 
us with warm, beating pulses in these 
black strokes. It is a harmless-looking 


thing enough, this small envelope, but 


come, have you no fear to open it? These - 


others may be trivial, but this, on which 
is no outward sign, may it not bear tid- 
ings of a life that has passed away, and 
left yours poor indeed? or a tender word 
to hush the outer discord, and set all the 
keys of life a-playing? The Fates of the 
nineteenth century walk disguised close 
beside us in all this common and daily 
routine. 

But Mr. Grey Mitchell is not thinking 
of any of these things as he hurries acrdss 
the corridor to the inner door and pushes 
it open, regardless of the fact that the 
officials stare at him with a decidedly un- 
propitious expression; for he bears on 
his face that most unwelcome of all looks, 
the look of a man who is about to ask a 
question. 

“ Has the half-past ten mail, southward 
bound, gone out?” he asks, impatiently, of 
the nearest clerk. 

The man looks at him, turns leisurely, 
glances up at the clock that is fastened 
against the dingy wall, and replies: 

“No, sir.” 

An expression of relief steals over Mr. 
Mitchell’s face. 

“T am very anxious to take out a letter 
directed to Miss Sarah Sydenham Brown, 
Mineral Springs, Virginia. It is in the 
half-past ten mail, I am sure.” 

“Can’t be done, sir,” replied the clerk, 
without looking around. 

“Tt is of the utmost importance,” urges 
Mr. Grey Mitchell, excitedly, losing for 
once the repose of manner which so char- 
acterized him in society. “It is a most 
serious matter.” 

There is no answer. 

“T will give you fifty dollars!” ex- 
claimed the young man, eagerly—“a 
hundred—only get my letter for me!” 
349 
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The clerk shook his head and smiled. 
The other clerks look up now, and regard 
him curiously. 

“Five hundred—the mail starts in five 
seconds—a thousand!” 

“Can’t be done,” answers the clerk, 


_ imperturbably. “The mail starts now.” 


At this inexorable announcement, 
which seems to shut down the colloquy as 
effectually as the stamp in the clerk’s 
hand descends upon the paper that he is 
marking, the young man moves away 
with a muttered ejaculation. 

He heard a careless laugh behind 
him, and some one said : 

“Virginia cross-mails are slow. His 
best chance is at the other end of the 
line.” 

“He could just about catch this train,” 
said a deeper voice. 

In two minutes he was in a cab, rat- 
tling toward the railway station with a 
reckless speed that indicated extra fees. 

To give the history of this letter, it will 
be necessary to go back several months, 
to last summer, and to a very different 
place, the heart of the Vermont moun- 
tains. 

At a small town, near the place where 
the White River forces its impetuous way 
through a deep, rocky mountain gorge, 
several persons were spending the summer. 
Some of these have no connection with 
this story, and may be left out. But Mrs. 
Arthur Armistead Brown and her grand- 
daughter, Miss Sarah Sydenham Brown, 
by their arrival at the principal boarding- 
house in the place begin this little his- 
tory. I may as well say at once that 
Mrs. Arthur Armistead Brown, a very 
venerable and dignified old lady, has no 
farther mission in this story than to afford 
by her social position and well-known 
wealth a most admirable background to 
her granddaughter, who is known to be 
her favorite descendant and the probable 
inheritor of her possessions. Miss Sarah 
Sydenham Brown was singularly lovely, 
with a delicate’fairness and grace which, 


a 





when once perceived, was not easily for- 
gotten. She was reserved, and there was 
pride indicated by the quick flush or 
change of tone at the slightest approach 
to familiarity, but this gave character to 
a gentleness so extreme that it might else 
have seemed characterless. She was soon 
the centre of attraction, and even Mr. 
Grey Mitchell, who had just returned 
from abroad, and whose wonderful cul- 
ture, good looks, and fine estate had been 
previously expatiated upon in a strain of 
rather mixed eulogium, was forgotten in 
comparison. 

One of Miss Brown’s numerous ad- 
mirers, Mr. Selah Perkins, was not likely 
to allow any one to forget her. Mr. Per- 
kins was a person who always produced the 
impression that there was vastly too much 
of him, and his redundancy of epithet 
and descriptive phrase left nothing to be 
inferred—nothing to be imagined. At 
the close of a three minutes’ talk you felt 
as if a kind of mental shower-bath had 
descended upon you. Miss Brown at first 
wondered over him, laughed at him, then, 
as the portentous fact of his admiration 
dawned upon her mind, fled from him, 
and in so doing became acquainted with 
Mr. Grey Mitchell in the following 
fashion : 

A party of the summer visitors had 
walked to the gorge in the mountains 
through which the river runs. It is a 
wildly picturesque place; the pines, 
dwarfed on account of their scant soil, 
grow out of the clefts of almost perpen- 
dicular cliffs, and the waters rush with a 
wild dash and roar through the opening 
in the stony heart of the mountains. 

But it seemed to Miss Brown as if any 
enjoyment here was quite incompatible 
with the companionship of Mr. Perkins, 
and at last she contrived to elude him 
and to wander away by herself along a 
narrow path which wound so near the 
river that one could almost feel the spray 
of the waters as they struck some sharply 
projecting boulder. 

















Bending to catch sight of some deli- 
cately clustered ferns in a long and nar- 
row crevice, her hat fell off, fortunately 
not into the water, for it was caught by a 
shrub, but it was quite as utterly out of 
her reach, and she stopped and looked at 
it rather ruefully. Another person just 
then moved into sight from behind a 
huge rock around which this path wound, 
and looked at the unconscious pose with 
an expression of approval. 

Mr. Grey Mitchell had been formally 
introduced to Miss Brown before in the 
hotel-parlor; but the acquaintance, under 
the auspices of Mr. Perkins, had not pro- 
gressed. 

He stepped forward now, lifting his hat, 
and making a smiling proposal to leave 
his in her charge until he restored hers. 

“Oh! no, Mr. Mitchell—you are very, 
very kind, but, indeed, you must not 
think of attempting it. I am sure it 
would be dangerous.” 

“T shall not run any risk,” he replied, 
lightly, for he saw that she was frightened 
by the very idea. “I am not at all fond 
of adventures—they are in Mr. Perkins’s 
line,” with a rather quizzical smile. “I 
shall get your hat in the safest and most 
commonplace way, as you will see.” 

He broke off a long twig from the 
nearest bush, and by descending one or 


two steps nearer, contrived to release the . 


hat from the bough on which it had been 
fastened, and, dexterously catching it as 
it was about to fall a second time, restored 
it to its owner. 

It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that he should return with her to 
the place where she had left her compan- 
ions; and as they had gone off, probably 
under the impression that she had re- 
turned to the hotel, he proposed that she 
should let him show her a near way to 
the town by a pretty wood-path. 

“I was just about to take it myself 
when I had the pleasure of meeting you,” 
he said. 

Each had a genuine love of nature, and 
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the half-hour spent together in the hush 
of the shadowy woods within the sound of 
the rushing river did more to make them 
know each other than many meetings in 
the parlor or upon the piazza of the hotel 
could possibly have done. 

A gray squirrel ran across their path 
with a last year’s nut in his little paw, 
and chattered indignantly as he perceived 
the intruders. The birds flew above their 
heads from one tree to another, and noth- 
ing seemed afraid of them, or, indeed, took 
the slightest notice of them at all, except 
the saucy little squirrel that had scolded 
them so energetically. 

They laughed together at its evident 
lack of respect for their size, so dispro- 
portionate to its own; and when a butter- 
fly floated by, in a kind of unsteady, 
flickering flight, as if it were too full of 
happiness to care for any purpose in its 
going, they both owned to feeling rather 
a demoralized sympathy with its idle 
jollity. 

The acquaintance, once formed, ‘pro- 
gressed rapidly, and Mr. Mitchell found 
even greater delight in the delicacy and 
grace that characterized the young Vir- 
ginian girl; and her soft, low voice, pecu- 
liarly sweet in its tones, was the one sound 
he caught himself listening for wherever 
she was. 

They were sitting together one evening 
on the moonlit piazza in the interval of a 
quadrille which Miss Brown had declined 
to dance. 

They had been discussing colors and 
their expression, or their effect upon one’s 
moods. 

“T think I love off-tints, they are so 
restful,” said Miss Brown. 

“Don’t you think there are off-tints in 
character, and that they are as full of re- 
pose to the mind as the off-tints in color 
are to the eyes?” 

She herself, he thought, as he spoke, 
was a most lovely example of this; even 
the delicate colors of her gowns and their 
soft textures harmonized: 
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She caught the thought he had sugges- 
ted quickly. 

“Yes, and other colors—scarlet, for in- 
stance, so emphatic, so aggressive—have 
you not seen persons who suggested scar- 
let to you ?” and she laughed an innocent 
little laugh at the thought of Mr. Selah 
Perkins, which was, she knew, in the 
minds of both. 

Before they had left the Green Moun- 
tains two events had taken place—Mr. 
Perkins had been refused, and Miss 
Brown was engaged to Mr. Grey Mitchell. 
There was one condition, however, which 
Méss Brown insisted upon in the latter 
case—that at least three months should 
pass before Mr. Mitchell visited her in 
Virginia. She feared, she said, lest in 
entering so serious a relation they might 
have deceived themselves, influenced by 
merely temporary and personal reasons 
by the accidental rather than the mental 
qualities of character. Mr. Mitchell 
chafed under this restriction, combated 
it strongly, and succumbed with a ‘feel- 
ing of indignant pain. He would have 
preferred that she should not have been 
so wise, so reasonable. He did not know 
that the deeply unhappy marriage of a 
cousin, founded on a summer’s brief ac- 
quaintance, had made a lasting and pain- 
ful impression upon her. She would 
have chosen separation rather than a 
hasty affection, worn threadbare into con- 
tempt by all the sordid details of an un- 
congenial union, each embittering and 
hardening the other. It was a matter of 
feeling with her rather than reason that 
insisted upon this delay as a test of the 
real character of their love for each other. 

While Mr. Mitchell impatiently 
awaited in New York a permission to 
visit Virginia, by seeming ill-fortune it 
chanced that Mr. Perkins found himself 
also in that city, and met Mr. Mitchell at 
the club. In vain the latter tried to 
shake him off. It was impossible, and the 
acquaintance, thus renewed, was prosecuted 
by him with his customary vigor. 
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One evening, in spite of Mr. Mitchell’s 
efforts, the conversation drifted back to 
the Green Mountains and Miss Sarah 
Sydenham Brown. 

“T dare say, now, you'll be surprised to 
hear me say that I don’t envy your posi- 
tion,” remarked Mr. Perkins, with his 
usual happy choice of a maddening re- 
mark, 

Mr. Mitchell raised his eyebrows, and 
arrested his cigar on its way to his lips. 

“It is the fact, I assure you, though, of 
course, you don’t believe it. You know 
that Miss Brown refused me, and J know 
that she accepted you. She told me that— 
no use in denying it on the lady’s ac- 
count. It is true you consider yourself 
engaged at present, but then the point is, 
you don’t at all know what an engage- 
ment to Miss Brown usually amounts to.” ° 

“Nor you, apparently,” replied Mr. 
Mitchell, with chilly terseness. 

His reply stung Mr. Perkins, and his 
face flushed. 

“At any rate, you must acknowledge 
that a man is treated with more respect 
who has a downright refusal than one 
who is deceived and trifled with, accepted, 
and then kept at a safe distance.” (Grey 
Mitchell’s sudden paleness told that this 
arrow had hit its mark.) “Miss Brown 
is far too refined to indulge in a common 
flirtation. No accepted lover is allowed 
to visit her for a certain time, and before 
then he is certain to receive his coup de 
grace.” Mr. Perkins laid great stress 
upon his foreign phrases; it was not one 
of his least objectionable habits to Miss 
Brown. 

“May I ask what possible motive—ex- 
cept a malicious one—you have for these 
extremely impertinent observations ?” 

Mr. Perkins stared; Mr. Mitchell’s 
manner no longer possessed repose or cool- 
ness. Then he burst into a laugh. 

“Beg your pardon, I’m sure, if you 
don’t like it, but malicious, that’s absurd! 
I thought you would prefer knowing 
where you stood. Why, every one knows 

















why you are waiting in New York, and 
there’s a bet, a pretty heavy one, on the 
precise date at which her Highness will 
dismiss you. Two fellows at the club 
have been betting since last Friday.” 

In this statement there was one seri- 
ous omission, that this bet was Mr. Per- 
kins’s own; as for the insinuation that Mr. 
Grey Mitchell had had predecessors in 
Miss Brown’s regard, it sprang solely 
from Mr. Perkins’s hurt vanity. He de- 
elined to believe that a rival of his could 
really have reason to be envied for 
success. 

Not being altogether an unfeeling man, 
for he was still subject to spasms of kind- 
liness, although he was thoroughly selfish, 
he did not feel comfortable at the remem- 
brance of Grey Mitchell’s look. 

“Hang it all!” he exclaimed, as he 
gave an impatient toss to his boot; “he’d 
never be fool enough to play off if he had 
even the ghost of a chance with her. He 
will be happy enough,” grimly, “when he 
does go to Virginia to make amends for 
a mauvais quart d’heure.” 

But the result had been a letter—such 
a letter !—written in the heat of unworthy 
suspicion and wounded pride, that when 
it had once left Grey Mitchell’s hand irre- 
vocably, he felt, with a sudden cold flood 
of light, that it must seem the act of an 
ungrateful fool, and was one which Miss 
Brown, with her sensitive and self-distrust- 
ing temperament, could never forget, even 
if her pride allowed her to forgive the 
affront of such an accusation. 

I must do Grey Mitchell the justice to 
say that even in the torture of realizing 
what he had done and its consequences to 
himself, he felt even more keenly the 
shock of its reception by her and her 
pain. 

We already know of his failure to 
recover it in New York and the beginning 
of his journey to Virginia in pursuit of it. 
As his train left the larger towns be- 
hind and approached the country 
where’ he was going, he watched with an 
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unpleasant fascination the dingy bag of 
mail handed out at each station to an 
equally dingy postmaster, each looking 
rether limp and flabby, and with little of 
the official importance of larger places. 

At last he was at Mineral Springs. It 
was a shabby and scattered village, con- 
sisting of a depot, a country store with the 
post-office in it, three bar-rooms, one 
church, two hotels, and five or six small 
dwellings, with extraordinary economy, 
not tosay penury, of land in the small 
strips of yards and gardens. All the 
houses had been whitewashed in the 
spring, and the whitewash was alike 
weather-stained and peeling from the 
sides of the houses. 

At the moment of his arrival there was 
intense excitement among its citizens, for 
there was no less an event than a kicking 
match between two mules—“ Old Sal,” of 
war notoriety, the proud possession of a 
small farmer in the neighborhood, and 
“Pete ” the mailrider’s mule. 

Bets ran high, even to the sum of fif- 
teen cents. Foremost in the crowd was a 
mulatto-boy of twelve, who cheered on 
Pete and greeted “Old Sal” with jeers 
of derision, having, as the amazed looker- 
on soon discovered, a personal interest in 
the shape of several bets of five cents on 
the prowess of the former. 

“Old Sal,” however, when the martial 
fire of her past revived, not in her breast, 
but in her flying heels, showed such spirit 
that this boy suddenly desisted from his 
vociferous encouragement of Pete, and 
hastily getting a small bag from the post- 
master, mounted a fine-looking horse with 
some pretensions to blood, and rode away 
with an unobtrusiveness strangely in con- 
trast with his former vivacity. He did 
not escape, however, without sundry jeers 
and shouts of ironical questions from the 
betters on “Old Sal” as to the reason of 
his rapid departure, but he feigned not to 
hear. 

Grey Mitchell, when he at last suc- 
ceeded in securing the attention of a 
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bystander long enough to transact busi- 
ness, hired a horse, that was, as its owner 
dispassionately remarked, “a leetle slow, 
to be sho’, but safe,” and proceeded to in- 
quire for Miss Brown’s mail, saying that 
he was going to her house and would take 
pleasure in carrying it. 

The postmaster looked at him with 
sudden interest. 

“Going to Miss Brown’s? Why, Jim, 
Miss Brown’s mulatto-boy, has just left the 
place with the mail. He might a’ showed 
you the nighest way—ef yo’ don’t know 
it a’ready,” with a glance of inquiry. 

Mr. Mitchell hastened to say that he 
would be glad of Jim’s guidance, and the 
postmaster called loudly after him. 

Jim no doubt had a lively remem- 
brance of unpaid bills, unsettled debts, 
and delinquencies of various kinds, and 
proceeded on his way with dignified 
serenity. The case was evidently hope- 
less, so far as verbal appeal was concerned, 
_ and the postmaster, remarking that “Jim 
was the worst young rascal in the county,” 
dropped him with this high eulogium and 
returned to the mules. 

Mr. Mitchell, deceived by the easy 
gait at which Jim was traveling, started 
briskly off to overtake him, but as the 
boy discovered that this was his intention 
he rode faster and faster, Mr. Mitchell’s 
calls and explanations having no appa- 
rent effect except to quicken his speed, 
and at last entirely vanished from view 
over the slope of the last hill. 

He had taken other precautions against 
being overtaken on the home stretch, for 
when Mr. Mitchell dismounted to open 
the plantation gate, he found it tied up 
with a string in a complicated series of 
knots.and a rail propped against it from 
the inside. So effectually had he done 
this, that there was no trace of either horse 
or boy by the time Mr. Mitchell arrived 
in front of the exquisitely kept lawn, on 
which, however, a few dead leaves were 
just beginning to fall, blown by the rising 
wind. Late roses were blooming in the 
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little flower-garden with that faint fra- 
grance of the roses of fall. The house 
was a rambling structure of many addi- 
tions, and in front was a high porch with 
large white pillars and peaked roof. 

A very stately old gentleman was sit- 
ting in the porch with open letters and 
newspapers in his hand, and greeted him 
with ceremonious and _ old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

Mr. Grey Mitchell had never before 
found himself so utterly at a loss. Stam- 
mering and blushing, he at last asked: 

“Have you a letter there for Miss 
Sarah Brown, mailed in New ‘York ?” 

The dignified old gentleman looked at 
him with surprise. 

“ My niece’s mail has already been sent 
to her room, and I am not in the habit of 
examining the postmarks upon other let- 
ters than my own.” 

Mr. Mitchell knew that his last chance 
was gone, and it proved so. No appeal 
could induce Miss Brown to see him, or 
to deviate from the decision expressed in 
a brief reply to his letter, annuling their 
engagement. 

Many years had passed since then, and 
both had passed from the color of life to 
its off-tints, quiet and pale, but he had 
not forgotten this episode of his youth, its 
brief delight and keen mortification. 

He met her again in the whirl of 
Washington society, and he thought her 
lovelier than ever, though the silvery 
threads were beginning to show in her 
hair, and her early bloom and freshness 
had gone. But the colorless skin was 
pure and healthy in its pallor, and the 
quiet face, with its subtle smile playing 
around the exquisite curves of the mouth, 
had a deeper significance. Even the 
voice was more tenderly sympathetic in 
its tones. He heard her ask a lady stand- 
ing near her in a crowd, “ Are you wear- 
ied?” and thought no trivial question had 
ever had such thrilling sweetness in its 
asking before. 

He listened to her talking—her' witti- 









































cisms with their delicately fine points, the 
little touches of pathos in her descriptions— 
and thought what comfort there would be 
in such a daily presence, soft as shadowy 
twilight, warm as the glow of a fire 
lighted upon the hearth of home. 

Essentially proud, to him she always 
showed the same still reserve. He only 
saw these things from the outside, and 
chiefly when his notice was unsuspected, 
for he dare not approach her openly. 

They had not come a step nearer, when 
her uncle and his daughter decided to re- 
turn to Virginia, to attend a marriage of 
one of the numerous cousins of a family 
that was like a Scotch clan in its spirit 
and in its numbers, and Miss Brown re- 
turned with them. 

She did not confess to herself what it 
was to see again the lover she had in 
truth never forgotten, and to have the old 
memories revived in full force by the too 
familiar tones and gestures and looks. 
She was glad—she strove to think that 
she was impersonally glad—to see there 
was no deterioration. 

She did not care for the exuberant 
gayety of a Virginia wedding and its ac- 
companying parties, and immediately 
after the marriage itself returned to her 
uncle’s. Helen remained; she was full of 
life, color, and movement, and was the 
central figure in a group of kinsfolk and 
friends. 

“I must be growing narrower and ego- 
tistical,” thought Miss Brown. “These 
gayeties jar upon me, and I had hoped to 
keep my sympathies with the young.” 
She did not know herself that it was be- 
cause her heart still kept its youth so un- 
diminished that she grew restless at the 
touch upon its old dream. The folded 
wings of hope stirred again with the im- 
pulse of flight. 

She started resolutely for a long walk 
on the afternoon after her return, although 
the sky was gray and lowering, and a few 
flakes of snow were falling. 

It was not a landscape to inspire bright- 
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ness. The snake fences, black and jagged, 
were a scar upon the wide, open, empty 
fields, that would else have stretched on 
and on in unbroken space to the horizon 
lines. A cold wind whistled through the 
railroad cut, and almost confused her 
sense of hearing to the sound of the com- 
ing train, which rushed past, with a 
column of black smoke and the shrill 
scream of the locomotive, a few seconds 
after she had stepped from the track. 

“T am not nervous, at any rate,” she 
thought, with a smile, as she glanced at 
the railroad and reflected on the nearness 
of so horrible a death without trem- 
bling. 

There lay on the rails a fragrant spray 
of yellow jessamine in full bloom. She 
had noticed the delicious odor even before 
she saw the flower, and fancied it one of 
the strange freaks of memory, which, 
above all things of sense, most clings to 
fragrances. 

It seemed strange indeed to see this 
blooming flower in the midst of the bare 
fields, with the air already filled with ~ 
thickening snow, but she remembered that 
the train was from the South, and it had 
been undoubtedly dropped by chance by 
one of its passengers. Still, as she held it 
in her hand and fastened it in her dress, 
she felt unaccountably lighter in spirit, 
buoyed up by a strange hope for her life, 
which a moment before had seemed as 
bare as this place where a living flower, 
full of warm fragrances of the South, had 
suddenly been found. 

She felt it an irony of fate afterward 
when, having heard that a gentleman had 
arrived, and feeling almost a superstitious 
thrill, as if something were on the verge of 
happening, she descended to the dining- 
room to meet, coming in with her uncle, 
a middle-aged gentleman of portly pres- 
ence and loud voice—Mr. Selah Perkins 
himself—who shook hands with her ener- 
getically as an old acquaintance. He 
was traveling through the South as an 
agent for some educational institution, 
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and he undoubtedly recommended it 
with vigor. 

He was far more tolerable than he had 
been. He was married and had four 
children, had lost two others, and one lit- 
tle girl was lame. He was evidently 
fond of his wife and home and softened by 
their influences. 

After tea Miss Brown left Mr. Perkins 
smoking in the library with her uncle, 
and going to the drawing-room, sat down 
before the piano and began to play 
Henriot's “ Restless Nights.” Its dreamy 
music seemed to quiet her, and she had 
quite forgotten all surrounding circum- 
stances when she was surprised to find 
Mr. Perkins’s ponderous figure looming up 
in the soft glow of the wood-fire, and 
making his course toward her. 

She stopped playing and tried to talk, 
but he answered rather absent-mindedly 
for awhile, then burst forth: 

“T have an awkward thing on my con- 
science, Miss Brown, and I want to con- 
fess it to you. I am afraid you'll think 
me a confoundedly rude, blundering fel- 
low, but I hope you’ll listen.” 

Sarah glanced up in surprise. It had 
never occurred to her to connect Mr. Per- 
kins in any way with Grey Mitchell’s 
letter, and she was utterly at a loss for his 
meaning. 

“Confess to me, Mr. Perkins?” 

“If you remember, Miss Brown, you 
were good enough to tell me on a certain 
occasion that: you were engaged to Grey 
Mitchell. It never came to anything, I 
know, and perhaps J was the cause of it.” 

“Mr. Perkins!” exclaimed his hearer, 
in amazed indignation. Then, in a 
haughty tone, “ This is indeed an unwar- 
ranted delusion. Your conscience need 
have no concern on that score.” 

“Confound my blundering!” ejaculated 
Mr. Perkins, under his breath. “Please 


forgive me, Miss Brown, but I met Grey 
Mitchell in New York, and I am afraid I 
used inexcusable insinuations in regard to 
your trifling with him. I had heard that 
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you would not allow him to come to Vir- 
ginia for three months, and I used that 
fact to convince him that you were not in 


earnest. Such a suspicion may have 
caused him to express himself in a way 
you would naturally not understand. He 
was devotedly in love with you, Miss 
Brown.” 

Miss Brown did not at once turn her 
face toward him. Perhaps she did not 
wish him to see the irrepressible flush of 
light and joy at this discovery that the 
letter had not been a caprice, a mood of 
waning love. She could not feel any re- 
sentment, even against the man who had 
so rudely wounded them, in the first relief 
of this thought. 

But Mr. Perkins, surely fulfilling his 
doom, went on; 

“He has never married, I know, and 
perhaps if the misunderstanding could be 
set right—” 

Miss Brown sprang to her feet, every 
nerve quivering. 

“There is no misunderstanding, Mr. 
Perkins. I entirely forgive you the un- 
warrantable interference in my affairs the 
first time, solely on condition that it is 
never attempted again. You must assure 
me of this on the honor of a gentleman!” 

Her face was all aglow with excited 
feeling, and had kindled into a rare 
beauty. Mr. Perkins was touched by its 
spell, though he did not understand the 
cause, and he promised at once and with 
evident sincerity. 

“She’s too good for any man,” he 
thought, that night, with unwonted enthu- 
siasm for any one disconnected with him- 
self, and the next morning he bade her 
good-bye with a warmth and gentleness 
that quite surprised her. 

“T would like you to see my little lame 
girl, Miss Brown. She is a pretty, clever 
little thing, and I really think she some- 
times has a look like you.” 

Helen soon found that the country, 
after the wedding festivities were over, 
palled upon her fun-loving spirit, and 























began to suggest various schemes of 
amusement. Her father would not re- 
turn to Washington, and did not care to 
go South, but at last consented to visit 
Montreal during the Ice Carnival on the 
condition that he was allowed to spend 
the whole spring quietly at home without 
any more journeys on his part. 

Helen had a vast amount of energy, 
unexpended in the ordinary routine of 
life, for the simple reason that she was 
usually indulged in everything, and dis- 
covering that her Aunt Sarah did not 
care to stop on the route, and especially 
to stop in Vermont, it became an essential 
point that she should see the mountain 
scenery there, and that she could not see 
it satisfactorily without stopping. 

Miss Brown had nearly changed her 
views by yielding, but Helen was ashamed 
to be inconsistent without a theory to ex- 
plain it, and no theory occurring to even 
her versatile mind to show why she 
should not want at three o’clock what she 
had so ardently desired at a quarter-past 
one, the whole party found themselves at 
the identical hotel at which Miss Brown 
had spent the summer of this_ brief 
chronicle of her history. 

Helen, like many victors, was quite 
disenchanted when the object was gained. 

“Tt is extremely dull here, Aunt Sarah. 
How did you ever amuse yourself for 
three months? There are no visitors here 
_ at all.” 

Her Aunt Sarah suggested the various 
groups of people they had seen in the 
parlors and dining-room. 

“Only ladies, I assure you—I believe 
there is one elderly gentleman—Mr. Grey 
Mitchell, but he doesn’t count.” 

She announced to her father the next 
morning at the breakfast table that they 
would continue their journey at once ; but 
for once Helen reckoned without her 
host, for returning up-stairs, she found 
her Aunt Sarah with a headache that no 
persuasion or argument could soften, and 
had to remain until the next day. The 
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headache was genuine, but it was attended 
with a feeling of satisfaction in the belief 
that by the delay they would escape being 


on the train with Mr. Mitchell. Mr. 
Perkins’s bare suggestion had filled her 
with a nervous dread of meeting him. 

Meanwhile the train rushed on, carry- 
ing its living freight to an awful catas- 
trophe. Just where the wild river is 
spanned by a long bridge beneath the 
rocky and bare sides of the mountain 
gorge the cars struck a broken rail, and 
toppling over the abutment, fell down the 
terrible precipice upon the frozen river, 
taking fire, and uniting the horrors of the 
flames to the wreck of timbers and the 
ice. 

Many died, in spite all that human aid 
or courage could do: but surely it is 
needless to dwell upon the details of so 
awful a scene. 

Miss Brown had come down to the 
empty parlor after dinner, and was look- 
ing out on the night, thinking of that hor- 
rible suffering, and its contrast with the 
stillness and unmoved quiet of the night. 

She heard a groan near her; it startled 
her, and she put aside the curtains and 
came out into the light, a quiet and home- 
like figure to the eyes of the man who 
looked up. 

It was Grey Mitchell. 

“You did not go—you were not hurt?” 
he asked, in such tones of inexpressible 
tenderness and eagerness that they told 
all his heart. 

“Would you have cared so very much 
then?” asked a soft voice; but there was 
no need of the answer that came. 

It was a frozen winter outside, but it 
might have been a night in June for all 
they knew of it—these lovers—united 
after so many years. But after awhile 
Sarah seriously questioned whether they 
had ever really been parted. 

The laws of human chemistry are inex- 
orable in their operation. What greater 


absurdity or fallacy than to imagine that 
the delivery of a letter, the speech of a 
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Mr. Perkins, could have finally separated 
natures essentially at one? That had 
been an appearance, but the reality was 
far otherwise. 

Especially did she think so when every 
day some new coincidence of thought or 
feeling—or even some similar personal 
habit—was brought to light, and seemed 
to make of their separate experience a 
common one. 

Those who knew them best continually 
exclaimed over their similarity to each 
other. 

“You two were just born for each 
other,” declared Helen, who was secretly 
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surprised and pleased by the outward re- 
serve of feeling which was characteristic 
of each. They seemed to her more 
vividly colored sensations as the ghosts of 
lovers from the wonder-world might have 
seemed to the flesh-and-blood Greek, and 
to her mind a too-evident joy would have 
been a lack of the finer proprieties. 

Aunt Sarah smiled at her words. In 
her heart she thought they had grown to 
each other by the higher destiny of char- 
acters, engraved in every day’s most com- 
mon acts and words, and ineffaceable by 
chance or change. 

ALICE TAYLOR. 





PAUL BERRELL’S SHARE. 





“ 4 ND when my nephews, Julian and 

Constant Berrell, have each taken 
possession of the share given above in de- 
tail, and there is consequently nothing 
left, their brother Paul will take what re- 
mains.” 

So ended Uncle Durand’s testament, 
and as they read it they all, even Paul 
himself, laughed heartily. 

“Well now,” said the latter, “that is 
funny. If uncle wanted to amuse us he 
has succeeded. Never mind; divide what 
there is between you, and then I will go 
and have a look at my portion. I shall 
not need to carry a large basket.” 

Paul was, as you may see, of an accom- 
modating disposition. He was twenty- 
five, and so far had led a thoughtless life 
without care for to-day or ambition for 
to-morrow. His brothers were thrifty and 
well-to-do, while he was often out of em- 
ployment, or, if he chanced to get a good 
place, soon lost it by idleness or inattention. 

The two heirs divided the small prop- 
erty and handed their younger brother the 
key of the dwelling, telling him jocosely 
that as there was nothing left he had bet- 
ter go and take what remained. 

The young fellow was determined to go 





after his share, but he found the house 
quite empty; not even a pin could he 
find to fasten his collar where a button 
was missing—not even a pin, but a gen- 
tle mewing sounded behind him, and, 
turning, he saw Marquis, his uncle’s cat 
Marquis, which, profiting by the open 
door, had entered sadly into this tenantless 
habitation. He was a fine, big creature, 
black, with white paws and breast, still 
young and very amiable, though just now 
in a sorry state with muddy feet and ruf- 
fled fur ; for since his master’s death he 
had had to forage for a living and the 
weather had been bad. 

Paul received him kindly in spite of 
his forlorn aspect. “Ah my poor Mar- 
quis,” he sighed, “there you are, like me, 
without any social position. But now I 
think of it, perhaps you are what remains 
when there is nothing left! All right. 
Agreed. I adopt you. And, after all, I 
should have brought a large basket.” 

Without further ceremony he picked 
up the willing animal, delivered the key 
to the proprietor, and went home. As he 
entered his janitor gave him a letter, which 
he put in his pocket before mounting the 
six flights that led to his little room. An 





























iron bed, a table, two chairs, and plenty of 
books completed his furniture. Marquis, 
with all the curiosity of his feline race, 
threw astonished glances all around him, 
then walked slowly about, snuffing the 
furniture, passing under the bed, inspect- 
ing the corners, while his new owner 
watched him. 

“Well, friend Marquis,” he said at 
last, “what do you think of my apart- 
ment? Not luxurious, eh? Whocares? 
Luxury, some sage has remarked, weak- 
ens the soul. Let us keep ours strong. 
Speaking of strength, are you hungry? 
If you would like a crust and part of a 
sausage we shall dine.” 

Young Berrell laid the food on the 
table and Marquis mewed with satisfac- 
tion. 

“You like sausage? Good. Here is 
your part: a quarter of the crust, a third 
of the sausage—don’t eat too fast ; make it 
last as long as you can. This is not 
abundance, my poor fellow, but it is a 
principle of hygiene that the stomach 
should not be overloaded. We are in the 
very middle of the rule, and that is some- 
thing.” 

But it wasn’t much, and the repast was 
soon over. Marquis rolled himself com- 
fortably on a chair while his master cleared 
the table and lit a cigarette, remembering 
as he did so, that he had not yet read his 
letter. It was from a friend, who said: 


“My DEAR Pavut:—Take this to Mr. 
xX (such a street, such anumber). He 
needs a bookkeeper and I have recom- 


mended you. Yours affectionately, 
“ E. ” 





“IT declare!” murmured Paul, “this 
comes at a good time. I am getting tired 
of crusts and sausages and hygienic 
voids!” 

He rose, threw on his soft felt hat, 
without troubling to knock it into shape, 
and presently arrived at the given address. 
Mr. X—— was the proprietor of a large 
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dry-goods establishment. 
his friend’s letter. 

After reading it the gentleman looked 
our friend over critically and asked, rather 
coldly, if he were the Mr. Berrell men- 
tioned. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, eagerly, “and 
I should be very glad if—” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” inter- 
rupted Mr. X ; “I can let you know 
another day, or you may leave your ad- 
dress if you wish to.” 

Paul retired, disappointed, thinking un- 
pleasant things about Mr. X——, and a 
few steps off he met the friend who had 
recommended him. 

“You have seen Mr. X——?” he in- 
quired. “Well?” 

“Well! nothing definite. He meas- 
ured me with his eye and evaded the mat- 
ter. I don’t think I please him.” 

The friend looked thoughtful. “ But, 
Paul,” he ventured, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “I am scarcely surprised. Did 
you really present yourself for a situation 
in such a state ?” 

“What state? What do you mean?” 

“Your shoes are muddy, your clothes 
covered with dust, and your hat is all out 
of shape.” 

“ And how can I help myself? This is 
my entire wardrobe. If you choose to 
advance the money I can easily buy a 
new outfit.” 

“That is not necessary. You need 
only be clean. Can’t you brush yourself, 
polish your shoes, comb your hair? Your 
negligence in respect to your appearance 
is not calculated to inspire confidence in 
your general habits of attention. Besides, 
frankly, you don’t look fit for the desk of 
a fashionable establishment.” 

“Then let Mr. X , who is a dis- 
agreeble, purse-proud old duffer, get some- 
body else dressed well enough to suit him.” 
And Paul walked off offended. 

On entering his room he found Marquis 
busy at his toilet, and already trans- 
formed—paws clean, fur soft and glossy, 
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Still he was not satisfied. The paw was 
wet and wet again, passed and repassed 
over nose, ears, cheeks; the pink tongue 
stretched over the whole body as far as it 
could reach. 

“How magnificent you are making 
yourself, Marquis,” said the young man. 
“Are you going out for a situation as 
bookkeeper? Mr. X would engage 
you at once.” 

But, as he made fun of his cat, he re- 
flected. 

“Tt is true,” he thought, “I might 
have made myself look better if I had 
chosen. Perhaps my friend was right. 
Come, I must have a clothes-brush some- 
where; it is time to use it when adumb 
animal sets me the example!” 

Paul found his brush, and began to 
make himself tidy; it seemed as if he were 
striving with the cat as to which should 
be the cleanest. He removed the mud, 
whisked, polished, washed, combed, and 
finally bent his old felt into good shape, 
put it on neatly, looked in the glass, gave 
a satisfied smile at his reflection, and ad- 
mitted that he had changed very much to 
his advantage. Suddenly an idea struck 
him. 

“Suppose I go back and leave my ad- 
dress with Mr. X—— ?” 

He wrote it out in his best hand, and 
soon found himself again before the mer- 
chant. 

“Sir,” he began, “I have brought the 
address you said I might leave, and I 
wish to—” 

Mr. X—— looked at him in surprise. 

“Why,” he interrupted, “I do not re- 
call you. Oh! was it you who— ?” 

“It was I who came here an hour ago 
with a letter from a friend. I hurried so 
that I did not take time to make myself 
presentable; I apologize for my neglect. 
I hope you will excuse me.” He was 
leaving with a respectful bow when Mr. 
x detained him. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, and, after 
glancing over the letter again: “Your 








friend praises you very highly. Are you 
disengaged at present ?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“Then be here to-morrow at eight. If 
you give satisfaction, and the salary suits 
you”—he mentioned the amount—“we 
may consider the matter settled.” 

“T shall be here without fail,” and this 
time Paul withdrew in delight. 

Shortly after he bounded into his friend’s 
room shouting Mr. X——’s praises. He 
was a perfect gentleman, affable, agree- 
able, admirable ! 

“But what has changed your opinion? 
An hour ago you reversed all that!” 

“T have been back, and am engaged to 
keep his books at a salary that may seem 
trifling to you, but is to me as the mines 
of Peru, as the golden apples in the gar- 
den of the Hesperides, the—the—oh! how 
shall I compare my wealth !” 

“But an hour ago—?” 

“T was refused. I went back this time 
smooth, polished, spotless. Judge for 
yourself. Look at me and admire! 
Joking aside, your lecture and my 
uncle’s cat made me understand that if we 
may not always change our garments we 
may always keep ourselves neat. Perhaps 
my uncle thought of that. He may have 
supposed that I would soon run through 
any trifle he could leave me, and that as 
I was fond of him and would want some 
keepsake, I would be sure to adopt Mar- 
quis, who might cure me by his shining 
example of my laziness and untidy 
ways.” 

After a warm hand clasp and cordial 
congratulations, Paul took leave, but 
turned back to ask if two cents’ worth of 
milk every day would be a worthy token 
of gratitude toward Marquis. 

“That depends,” replied his friend, “on 
the appetite of your benefactor.” 

“True. And he must have enough. 
Perhaps it might be safer to go as high as 
three, He shall have cream when my 
salary is raised. Just wait.” 

. D.L. 























A TANGLED WEB. 





HE short December day was closing 
in, dull and bleak, with sleety showers 
and a piercing north wind. In contrast 
to the cheerless prospect without, the rec- 
tory drawing-room looked particularly 
bright and cozy in the mingling twilight 
and firelight. At one side of the fire Miss 
Rachel Latimer, the Rector’s sister, pre- 
sided over her little tea-table, and dis- 
cussed the latest parochial gossip with 
Miss Milly Brooke, the daughter of a re- 
tired Major, who lived in the village. 
Opposite to them the good-natured, placid 
Rector reposed in his easy-chair, listening 
lazily to the conversation, and wandering 
off into dreamland between the exciting 
points. The Reverend Robert Lisle, the 
Curate, stood on the hearthrug, tall, erect, 
and stately in his ecclesiastical coat and 
collar, occasionally bending down to hand 
up the buttered muffins from the fender. 
“And have you not heard of the ro- 
mantic incident at the ‘George’?” ex- 
claimed Miss Brooke. “ Who will dare 
to say that Compton is dull?” 

“What about the ‘ George,’ my dear?” 
Miss Rachel demanded. 

“Tt all happened to-day. Our servant 
met the girl from the ‘George’ at the 
baker’s, so it is quite true. A young 
gentleman traveling south was taken ill 
while he was waiting at the junction, and 
had to go to the ‘George.’ He is there 
now with his sister, and nobody knows 
anything about them.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Rachel. “And 
what is the matter with him? Nothing 
infectious, I hope ?” 

“Oh!I don’t know,” Miss Brooke re- 
sponded. “He fainted, or something of 
that sort, I think. And he won’t have a 
doctor sent for.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Rachel. “If it 
were not that this raw mist is so bad for 
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your rheumatism, Edward, I would say 
you should run down and see about it. 
Poor Mr. Pipkin of the ‘George’ won’t 
know how to deal with such strangers.” 

The Rector thought that perhaps if Mr. 
Lisle would look in at the “George” on 
his way home it might do as well. The 
Curate expressed his willingness to do so, 
and, indeed, proposed to set off at once. 

“Take care, Mr. Lisle!” cried Milly 
Brooke, with some acidity. “They say 
the sister is remarkably handsome; and 
romances often begin with a meeting at an 
inn.” ° 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Milly!” said 
Miss Rachel, sternly. “Mr. Lisle, you 
will give the Rector’s compliments, and 
say that he would have come but for his 
rheumatism. And if they seem respect- 
able, nice people, you can say I'll look in 
to-morrow.” 

Having received his instructions, the 
Curate departed, and proceeded at once in 
the direction of the “Royal George.” 
The inn was a huge, rambling, old-fash- 
ioned place, built in the coaching days, 
when Compton had been a busy stage. 
Deserted and dull enough it was now, as 
was evident from the general interest ex- 
cited by the arrival of the two stran- 
gers. 

The buxom landlady was loud in her 
praises of the Curate’s kindness in coming 
to inquire after her guests. 

“The young gentleman is a good deal 
better,” she said. “It was just a fainting- 
fit like; and the young lady, his sister, 
says as how he has ’em often, not being 
strong at the best of times, but coming 
round again wonderful soon, as is quite 
true, seeing as how he is a-sitting at his 
bed-room fire now, very comfortable, hay- 
ing had a nice cup of tea, and a-reading 
the papers.” 
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At the conclusion of this speech Mr. 
Lisle was conducted up-stairs by a gig- 
gling and excited chambermaid, who, 
having knocked at a door and obtained 
no reply, opened it a little way, announced 
“Mr. Lisle, the Curate,” and then retired, 
leaving him to effect an entrance. 

He went boldly into a large, heavily- 
furnished, but cheerfully-lighted bed- 
room. A young man sat in a deep easy- 
chair by the fire. He was very slender 
and youthful-looking. He had a thin, 
pale, almost effeminate face, so delicate 
were the regular features, so very slight 
the trace of mustache on the short, curved 
upper lip. He wore a long purple Ori- 
ental-looking dressing-gown, and a Turk- 
ish fez on his dark, curly head. 

“What do you want here?” he said, 
half rising from his chair, and glaring at 
Mr. Lisle. 

“The Rector desired me to ask if he 
could be of any service to you or your 
sister,” the Curate replied. 

“Oh! thank you,” said the young man, 
lying back in his chair again ; “ but I am 
quite unable to see any one to-night! I 
believe you will find my sister down- 
stairs.” And he looked at the door so 
meaningly that Mr. Lisle felt bound to 
retire. 

After losing his way once or twice in 
the passages, he found himself down-stairs, 
where he saw, standing at an open and 
lighted doorway, a girl whose likeness to 
the young man up-stairs proclaimed her 
his sister. 

“Are you a doctor?” she asked, anx- 
iously, as he walked toward her. 

“No; I am the Curate,” he answered. 
“Do you wish to have medical advice?” 

“Oh! no. Guy hates the idea of a 
doctor, and I was afraid the landlady had 
sent for one. I hope he was decently 
civil to you. He is sometimes cross when 
he is ill.” 

“Perfectly civil,” replied the Curate, 
unblushingly. 

Then, following her into the sitting- 





room, he delivered the messages from the 
rectory, which she received with gracious 
dignity, adding quickly— 

“The Rector, Mr. Latimer, doesn’t 
know us, does he?” 

“No—indeed, I don’t even know your 
name; and I confess I have been imperti- 
nent enough to try to find it out from 
this””—taking up an open book which lay 
on the table. 

Her whole face and neck turned scar- 
let for an instant as she almost snatched 
the book from his hand; but, calming 
herself, she answered, steadily— 

“Our name is Gordon.” 

As she said it, she looked up at him 
with a wistful appeal in her dark eyes. 
As swiftly, as silently, his steady gray- 
blue eyes answered— 

“Trust me. Your secret is safe.” 

There was a little pause while she 
slowly tore out the fly-leaf from the book, 
and, crumpling it in her hand, threw it 
into the fire; and in the pause a tacit 
sympathy and understanding seemed to 
spring up between the two. 

When, a few minutes later, the Rever- 
end Robert Lisle left the sitting-room of 
the “George,” the girl’s pleading glance 
seemed to be with him still. He had 
been ten minutes in her presence, but all 
he knew of her was that she was living 
under an assumed name. 

With the traditional calmness of the 
thorough Englishman, he went up to the 
rectory, gave a succinct account of the 
Gordons, submitted patiently to Miss 
Rachel's questions and the Rector’s quiz- 
zing about the young lady’s beauty, and 
then walked home, taking the road that 
passed the “ George,” which was a quarter 
of a mile out of his way. 

When the Curate had left her, Agnes 
Gordon rushed up-stairs to her brother's 
room, and almost fell upon the rug beside 
him. 

“O Guy! it’s dreadful!” she cried. 

“For me—yes. What brought that 
long fellow here ?” 


























“The landlady, I suppose. It’s better 
than if she had sent for a doctor.” 

“What tempted you to tell them that 
I was ill?” he asked, sullenly. 

“T couldn’t think of any other plan to 
get away from that station; and I am 
certain it was Jennings I saw taking a 
ticket for Shrewsbury.” 

“You might have been the one to be 
ill.” 

“T didn’t think of that,” she answered, 
humbly. “ But come now, Guy—don’t be 
cross. I’m sure it’s bad enough for me to 
have to invent so many stories—and to a 
clergyman, too!” 

“Nonsense, Agnes; you mustn’t get 
chicken-hearted. I am trusting to you 
for our plan of action.” 

“T am not chicken-hearted; but, O 
Guy ! won’t you think over the affuir once 
more? Won’t you go back and face it 
out? This sort of thing cannot last for- 
ever, and the longer we stave it off the 
worse it will be. And meanwhile we are 
getting more deeply entangled in a net- 
work of lies. Guy, won’t you give up 
this ridiculous scheme ?” 

“Never!” he answered, doggedly. 
“You can, of course, if you choose to cut 
all connection with me.” 

“No, no, Guy—I’ll stick to you through 
thick and thin if I am really of any use 
to you.” 

“You are really a most useful little 
sister. There now—go off and see what 
mine hostess is going to give us for supper. 
Why, you little Puritan, just imagine I’m 
a fugitive Jacobite, or something else 
heroic and romantic, and then it will be 
all square, won’t it?” 

Agnes shook her head doubtfully ; but 
as she went down-stairs she tried to adopt 
this view of her brother's position, and 
she succeeded wonderfully well, perhaps 
because her imagination had been the 
most fully developed of all her mental 
qualities. Although Guy’s actions did 
not seem to be quite right, she managed 
by some twist of womanly sophistry to 
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make excuses for him, and threw herself 
heart and soul into the task of screening 
him from unpleasant consequences, her 
naturally high and courageous spirit 
being stirred by the sense of danger and 
adventure. If her brother had been 
strong and sturdy, and better able to fight 
his own battle, she might have judged 
him more sternly ; but Guy—poor, weak, 
vacillating Guy—who expected strength 
of will or purpose from him? 

“It was always the way,” she said 
to herself, as she stood by the fire in 
the long, dim sitting-room; “even in 
the dear old days at home he had 
always just enough energy to get him- 
self into a mess, but some one else had 
to supply the pluck and the resolution to 
set him right again.” 

The next day the Rector and his sister 
called at the “Royal George,” and were 
most graciously received by Mr. and Miss 
Gordon. They voluntarily gave a satis- 
factory account of themselves, in a manner 
so frank and sincere as quite to disarm 
any suspicions which might have been ex- 
cited by a young lady and gentleman 
traveling about the country with no par- 
ticular object in view. Guy said that he 
had been reading for the bar in London, 
when his health broke down, and he had 
been ordered by his doctor to take a com- 
plete rest. He had therefore spent the 
summer in Scotland, and was now travel- 
ing southward by easy stages, meaning 
to winter in Devonshire. His sister had 
hitherto lived with a maiden aunt in 
Edinburgh, and was going to Devonshire 
with him. 

“And what accident, may I ask, 
brought you to Compton?” Mr. Latimer 
inquired. 

“ He wanted to see your priory,” Agnes 
answered, quickly. “You know Guy 
used to be on the staff of the Mayfair 
Magazine; and when he had to strike 
work they gave him a sort of roving com- 
mission for one or two articles on ruins. 
So, as Compton was not very far out of 
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our way, we thought we would have a 
look at it.” 

“ Then the fame of our priory is known 
north of the Tweed!” cried the Rector. 
“Ts it ecclesiastical ruins you are study- 
ing, Mr. Gordon ?” 

“Yes—abbeys and monasteries and all 
that sort of thing,” Guy replied. “I be- 
lieve your priory here is in very fair con- 
dition, Mr. Latimer?” 

“Well, it is not in so good a state of 
preservation as we could wish,” the Rector 
said. “Great spoliation took place dur- 
ing the wars of the Commonwealth, and a 
large portion was destroyed by fire at the 
beginning of this century. But what 
there is of it is kept up as well as is possible, 
being, in fact, under my own care. I be- 
lieve, my dear sir, you will find the earlier 
parts of the building—the chancel and 
Lady-chapel, as well as the north transept 
arch—to be very beautiful specimens of 
our Perpendicular Gothic.” 

The Rector was caught. If he had a 
weakness, it was his regard for the priory. 
And to find a young man about to write 
a magazine article upon his beloved frag- 
ments of Perpendicular Gothic was in- 
deed something worth living for. Through 
the medium of this intelligent youth, the 
readers of the Mayfair Magazine should 
have the benefit of the Rector’s studies 
and researches as to the subject. His 
translation of the mutilated Latin inscrip- 
tion over the west door, his conjectures as 
to the date of the belfry tower, his solu- 
tion of the puzzling characters on the 
tombstone in the nave, would thus attain 
publicity. In short, he would be god- 
father to the article. Therefore Mr. 
Latimer was pleased with the strangers, 
and expressed a hope that they would re- 
main some time in the neighborhood. 

Fortunately, Agnes too, passed with 
honors in the examination to which Miss 
Rachel subjected her. 

“A modest, well-brought-up girl,” was 
the verdict, “with no airs, and sensibly 
and decently dressed.” 
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“Now, then, what’s this you’ve let me 
in for next?” said Guy to Agnes, when 
the Rector and his sister had departed. 
“T’m hanged if I ever heard of Perpen- 
dicular Gothic; and here I have to go 
with this old parson to see the confounded 
thing to-morrow !” 

“I couldn’t help it, Guy. You said 
we were to stay on here for a week or two, 
till you heard from Fenwick again. 
Well, it was necessary to give a reason, 
and I could think of nothing else on the 
spur of the moment.” 

“And how on earth did you know 
about the priory ?” 

“Oh! I read about it this morning, in 
an old guide-book to the county which I 
found in my room! [’ll fetch it, and you 
must master all. the information it gives 
about the age and size, and so on.” 

“You are progressing famously in the 
searing of your conscience, sister.” 

So the Gordons were received into the 
mystic circle of Compton society. The 
Rector sang the praises of the chronicler of 
the priory, and his parishioners, as in 
duty bound, responded. 

The ladies of Compton, after due de- 
liberation, were graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of Agnes, although the significant 
question, “ Who is she?” had never been 
properly answered. Her co-operation was 
asked for the various charitable and social 
schemes, which the near approach of 
Christmas had set on foot; there were 
flannel petticoats to be made for the old 
women in the almshouses, and woolen 
waistcoats for the old men; there were 
dolls to be dressed, and pin-cushions, pen- 
wipers, and comforters to be manufactured 
for the Sunday-school Christmas-tree. 

In all these matters Agnes proved a 
ready and valuable auxiliary. The Cur- 
ate, ex-officio, was bound to take an inter- 
est in all the proceedings, so that the in- 
fluence of the haunting dark-brown eyes 
was brought to bear upon him pretty 
often. He struggled manfully against the 
spell at first, kept out of her way, avoided 
































the vicinity of the “George,” was con- 
stant in his visitations to the most outly- 
ing and remote districts of the parish, 
smoked more tobacco, and indulged in 
more “brown studies” in a week than he 
had done in any previous month of his 
existence ; but all in vain. He was always 
meeting her, and every meeting riveted 
the fetters more firmly still. At the end 
of the week the conquest was complete, 
and he ceased to struggle against the 
spell; but the immovable composure of 
his clear-cut features baffled the scrutiny 
of feminine eyes. 
“Calmly the happy days flew on, uncounted in 
their flight, 
And as they flew they left behind a long-con- 
tinuing light.” 

Very happy days they were; and yet 
often, with a shudder, Agnes felt it was 
“the calm before the storm”—even the 
weather seemed to favor the idea, being 
peculiarly mild and bright for the middle 
of December. 

“ Well, thank Heaven, the postman has 
passed, and there are no letters for us!” 
said Guy, one morning about a fortnight 
after their arrival, as they sat at break- 
fast. “ We're safe in our refuge yet, Ag- 
nes. Heigh-ho—what’s the order of pro- 
ceedings for to-day ?” 

“You promised to go to the priory with 
Mr. Latimer at eleven,” his sister an- 
swered ; “and I have to go up to the 
Brookses’ to finish those weary petticoats. 
Miss Rachel made us pick off all the 
bands again because some of the girls 
made such dreadful buttonholes ; and she 
said she could not set such a bad example 
to the poor.” 

“And does Lisle sit and read improving 
literature to you while you make but- 
tonholes?” Guy asked, with languid 
interest. 

“Oh! not 
wouldn’t be proper!” she laughed. 


on petticoat days—that 
“But 


he is to come to the rectory this evening 
to write the names on the prizes, and 
we're asked to tea there too. 


You must 
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come this time, Guy, for I can’t have 
Mr. Lisle coming home with me every 
night.” 

“All right,” replied Guy, who was 
sometimes guilty of shirking Miss Ra- 


chel’s invitations to tea. “By the way, 
Agnes, you must find out the legend 
about the founding of the priory, for the 
old boy takes it for granted I know all 
about it, and is always requesting me to 
take into account the popular tradition, 
or to compare certain data with the gen- 
erally accepted version of the story; and 
I know I shall put my foot in it some 
day.” 

“But the legend isn’t in the guide- 
book, Guy,” Agnes remonstrated. 

“T can’t help it. You must find it out 
somehow. Ask any intelligent native; 
you see you are not expected to know 
more about it than everybody else, as I 
am.” 

So Guy walked off to the old gray 
gateway of the priory, where he found 
the Rector waiting for him, and in the 
mild wintry sunshine the two perambu- 
lated the ruins. The old man investigated 
piles of rubbish, measured fallen pillars 
with his pocket-handkerchief, and lay flat 
on the grass to get the proper angle of 
light on defaced tombstones; while the 
younger followed him about, taking notes 
in a little pocket-book and occasionally 
interpolating an appropriate “Just so” 
and “Very true” in the Rector’s stream 
of talk. 

When this had gone on for about an 
hour and a half, Miss Rachel’s head ap- 
peared over the ivied wall that divided 
the priory grounds from the rectory 
garden. 

“Edward,” she cried, severely, “do you 
wish to give that poor boy his death of 
cold, and yourself another attack of 
rheumatism? You’ve no discretion, Ed- 
ward; and Mr. Gordon has even less. 
You are both so wrapped up in these 
old tumble-down stones, you neglect 
everything else.” ; 
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“Presently, Rachel—presently,” said 
Mr. Latimer. 

“ We’ve no time to feel cold, I assure 
you,” said Guy, suppressing a yawn. 

“So you see, my dear sir,” the Rector 
went on, diligently scraping the lichen off 
a stone, “these letters may be taken to 
be ‘I. U.,’ for ‘Joan Umfraville,’ which 
is quite in accordance with the local 
legend.” 

“Exactly,” said Guy, positively, “in 
fact, the one thing proves the other as 
effectually as—er—as the other proves 
the one.” 

“Tt is strange the Antiquarian Society 
overlooked so persistently such convincing 
proofs!” the Rector proceeded, too much 
absorbed in his subject to be astonished 
by the peculiar logic of his companion’s 
remark. “Well, if you could throw this 
into shape to-night and bring it up to-mor- 
row forenoon, we might go over it to- 
gether. Here we are, Rache!—not quite 
frozen yet !” 

Miss Rachel shook her head grimly, 
and conducted them to the study fire, 
where she promptly administered basins 
of hot soup to neutralize the effects of 
prolonged archeological research, after 
which Guy strolled back comfortably to 
dinner at the “George,” for everybody 
in Compton dined at the primitive hour 
of two. 

After dinner, in obedience to her 
brother’s commands, Agnes seated herself 
at the very rickety writing-table at the 
window, with a quire of fvolscap paper, 
a very little ink, and all Guy’s extremely 
illegible notes. 

“Now go on, and write straight, and 
don’t make blots,” he said, extending him- 
self on the sofa. 

“But I can’t, Guy, and I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t do it yourself. I never 
wrote anything in my life but school-es- 
says on ‘Spring’ and the ‘Pleasures of a 
Country Life.’” 

“T’ve done my share,” he responded, 
lazily,.“ in getting up all those notes. Go 
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on—old Latimer and I are to correct it 
to-morrow.” 

“But I don’t know how to begin,” she 
said, pitifully. 

“ Begin, ‘All lovers of the Perpendicu- 
lar’—with a capital P—‘ Gothic ’—with 
a capital G—‘are aware that Compton 
Priory. The rest is plain sailing. With 
your permission I will light a cigfr, and, 
if you go on nicely, I’ll read aloud some 
extracts from Mark Twain to tone your 
mind.” 

With the courage of despair Agnes 
plunged wildly into her subject, and was 
soon writing at a very rapid rate. Mean- 
while Guy lay and smoked, and read The 
Tramp Abroad, occasionally favoring his 
sister with remarks concerning the Rector, 
his venerable and amiable sister, or his 
long-legged Curate. Notwithstanding these 
interruptions, the article was well ad- 
vanced by the time Agnes had to go to 
dress for Miss Rachel’s tea-party. 

When the brother and sister reached 
the rectory, Mr. Latimer pounced at once 
upon Guy and the manuscript, and carried 
them off to the study, while Miss Rachel 
leaned over the banisters and said— 

“Excuse me for five minutes, Miss 
Gordon. I had to go to see old Betty 
Brown, and I haven’t changed my dress 
yet. Just take off your hat and go into 
the drawing-room.” 

Agnes,did as she was told, and, to her 
surprise, found Mr. Lisle standing on the 
hearthrug in his favorite attitude, gazing 
into the glowing fire, and humming ab- 
stractedly to himself— 


“T fear no foe in shining armor, 
Though his lance be swift and keen, 

But I fear and love the glamor 
Through thy drooping lashes seen.” 


The drawing-room, with its-- closely 
drawn crimson curtains and blazing fire, 
and glittering silver and china on the tea- 
table, was very bright and comfortable 
and conducive to confidential talk, and 
after the first five minutes Agnes began 


























to fear that Mr. Lisle was becoming too 
confidential. There was a certain coquet- 
tishness in her nature which might have 
tempted her, in other circumstances, to 
enjoy the subjugation of this strong, 
haughty, reserved man; but just now the 
idea was too horrible. . 

To divert the conversation into safer 
channels, she asked him to tell her the 
legend about the founding of the priory, 
as Guy had commanded. 

“It’s not very much of a legend,” he 
answered. “The place was originally 
founded as a sort of expiatory chapel by a 
certain Lady Joan Umfraville. She was 
very beautiful, and had a great many 
admirers. One of them was so enraged 
when he heard she was to be married to 
Lord Umfraville that he came tothe church 
on the wedding-day in his armor, marched 
right up to the altar where the couple were 
kneeling, and struck the bridegroom in 
the face with the flat of his sword. Lord 
Unmfraville sprang up, and before the 
priests could interfere he had run his 
rival through the body on the very steps 
of the altar. For that he was excommu- 
nicated, and Lady Joan and he had to fly 
for their lives. They lived in the woods 
for a year; and then he fell ill and died, 
still under the ban of the Church. So, 
when Lady Joan got back her lands, she 
built this chapel and priory, that per- 
petual masses might be sung for the soul 
of her husband.” 

“Woman like, it was somebody else’s 
sins she tried to expiate,” said Agnes. 

“Yes—but one would almost have 
thought she had done sufficient penance 
in going away into banishment and hiding 
with him.” 

“She could not have done less than 
that,” said Agnes, lookirig up quickly, “if 
she had a woman’s heart at all.” 

“Possibly not,” he answered, smiling, 
“seeing they were newly married man and 
wife. But suppose the relations had been 
different—say father and daughter or 
brother and sister—don’t you think the 
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man should have made away with him- 
self rather than allow her to endure hard- 
ships and curses for his sake?” 

She was playing nervously with the 
tassel of a cushion as she asked— 

“Do you think, then, that the taint of 
the excommunication touched her too?” 

“Heaven forbid!” he answered, ear- 
nestly. “But I think a woman’s love and 
loyalty may carry her into unknown dan- 
gers—may lead her to offer too costly a 
sacrifice.” 

“True love and loyalty,” she said, rais- 


_ing her head, haughtily, “should not 


count the cost. It should offer all it has, 
and risk every danger that may come.” 

“T admire—I honor such love and loy- 
alty. I would not try to turn it from its 
purpose. But, if by one hair’s breadth I 
could lessen the danger, I would gladly 
give my heart’s blood to do it.” 

His voice was very low and soft, and 
there was a gleam of tenderness in his 
deep-set eyes. But Agnes answered 
lightly, almost carelessly : 

“Your gallantry is not likely to be put 
to the test, Mr. Lisle. Such romantic 
episodes as that of Lady Joan are very 
rare in this commonplace century.” 

Just then Miss Rachel entered the 
room, followed by her brother and Guy, 
and the Curate was brought back to prac- 
tical life again. 

“ By the way, Lisle,” said Mr. Latimer, 
as they sat at tea, “did you notice in the 
papers to-day something more about that 
case in which Williamson took such an 
interest ?” 

“No,” said the Curate. “ What case?” 

“Don’t you remember—it was in the 
papers about three weeks ago—a lawyer 
somewhere in Scotland—I’ve forgotten 
his name—whose nephew—” 

“QO Miss Latimer! I am sorry. How 
very awkward of me!” Miss Gordon had 
upset her teacup in the most careless 
manner, and deluged the tablecloth with 
its contents. 

“Never mind, my dear,” said Miss 
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Rachel, blandly, “if it is not on your own 
dress. My dear, you must come round 
to this side—that place is soaking. Mr. 
Gordon, just move the least bit.” 

“T have finished,” cried Guy, starting 
up. “ Have this chair, Agnes.” 

“Finished! Nonsense!” exclaimed the 
hospitable Miss Rachel. “ You’ve scarcely 
tasted your tea.” 

“No more, thank you. Really, I never 
take tea. Pray excuse me.” 

“Oh! never mind him, Miss Latimer,” 
said Agnes. “He has a notion that tea 
spoils his sleep. Just let him sit out 
there and be sulky.” 
her brother she whispered, “ Coward— 
fool !” 

“T haveit now! ‘Maxwell’—that was 
the name,” the Rector said suddenly, hav- 
ing been in a “brown study” during this 
commotion. “A countryman of yours, I 
suppose, Mr. Gordon? Well, I noticed 
in the papers to-day that the fellow had 
been heard of at Liverpool— Hallo!” 

Muttering a few words as to the room 
being very hot and waiting in the library 
till they had finished tea, Guy hastened 
from the room. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Agnes, steadily. 
“Tea does make the room warm, you 
know, and heat always gives him a head- 
ache. No; I shouldn’t advise you to go, 
Mr. Lisle. You'll get no thanks for your 
sympathy. He hates to be fussed over.” 

But Mr. Lisle did get thanks—eloquent, 
earnest, although worldless thanks—from 
her bright brown eyes—thanks for keep- 
ing his features so well under control that 
no change passed over his face when he 
heard the name of “ Maxwell.” 

“T was afraid,” said the good-hearted 
Rector, “ I had inadvertently wounded his 
feelings by referring to this Maxwell as a 
countryman of his.” 

“Oh! dear, no. Guy is not in the least 
touchy about his nationality. He is not 
nearly so fiercely Scotch as I am. Bvt 
what is the story ?” 

“You can scarcely call it a story,” said 


And as she passed ° 
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Mr. Latimer, who dearly loved the sound 
of his own voice; “but my friend Mr. 
Williamson took a great interest in it, as 
he had known the elder Maxwell many 
years ago. He gives him the character 
of being a sour, stern old man, but with a 
first-rate business as agent for some of the 
proprietors in his district. Well, a few 
months back he had to go to America on 
some business connected with a disputed 
will, and left, I think, too much power in 
the hands of a nephew who was in his 
office and lived with him. He seemed to 
be a harumscarum young gentleman, and 
in his uncle’s absence got into rather bad 
company. He and a friend whose name 
is not known, but who was very likely the 
worse of the two, managed to lose a large 
sum of money over a betting transaction, 
and my young gentleman calmly appro- 
priated funds which he had in his hands 
for business purposes to make good their 
losses. Before they had time to repay it 
— if they had any intention of doing so— 
the uncle returned unexpectedly, and the 
young fool, without waiting to explain 
or apologize, bolted. The other fellow 
had disappeared some time before.” 

“Well, I think I should have been in- 
clined to do the same, if the uncle was 
such a very dreadful old Tartar,” Agnes 
said, with mild interest, feeding Miss 
Rachel’s fat little terrier with pieces of 
sugar. 

“The running away,” said the Rector, 
severely, “was a most foolish as well as 
cowardly action. He has spoilt his chance 
of getting on in life, and he is almost cer- 
tain to be caught sooner or later. The 
uncle, who, Williamson says, had a great 
liking for the lad, is very anxious to find 
him to clear up the muddle in which he 
left the business.”’ 

“ And you say they have got some trace 
of him ?” 

“Yes, he was heard of at Carlisle ; and 
now they think a person answering to the 
description sailed for America from 
Liverpool this week. Both times he was 























recognized by his Scotch accent; so you 
see your danger, Miss Agnes!” 

“Do you think a Scotchman ever does 
completely lose his accent?” It was the 
Curate who put the question, and so skill- 
fully diverted the talk into a safe channel. 

After the rectory tea-party, Mr. Lisle 
and Agnes Gordon were walking home in 
the clear, frosty starlight. Guy had 
taken himself off earlier in the evening, 
under the plea of his headache. 

“Miss Gordon,” said the Curate, sud- 
denly, “can I do anything to help you? 
I can’t bear to see you so unhappy, and 
to feel myself so utterly powerless. You 
don’t need to tell me anything, to confide 
anything to me—only let me do some- 
thing for you.” 

“You are very good, Mr. Lisle,” she 
answered very quietly ; “but please don’t 
distress yourself about me—I am not un- 
happy.” 

“That is not true,” he said, decidedly. 
“You can blind other people, but not me. 
Can you not trust me ?” 

“Indeed, indeed I can. I would trust 
you with all, if I could trust any one. 
But no stranger can help me.” 

“But we are not strangers!” he ex- 
claimed, as eagerly as if the two weeks of 
their acquaintance had been: two decades. 

“No; but still I cannot. No one has 
any right.” 

“Miss Gordon, give me the right,” he 
said, very gently and quietly, pressing 
the hand that rested on his arm—“ give 
me the right to share all your troubles, to 
shield you from harm, to serve you.” 

“ Never—oh! never!” she cried, trying 
in vain to draw away her hand. 

“Not because I am worthy of it,” he 
went on, with quiet persistence, “simply 
because I love you with all my heart.” 

“Mr. Lisle, for pity’s sake say no more ! 
You will drive me mad! I cannot bear 
it!” 

“T know I am presumptuous,” he said, 
humbly. “You have known me so short 
a time—I am only a poorcurate ; but the 
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thought, the hope, of winning your love 
seemed to cast a halo of happiness over 
my whole life.” 

“And if you only knew—” 

“ Knew what?” 

“Knew what it is to feel yourself the 
personification of lying and deceit, every 
word you utter—” 

“T think I do know something of—of 
— At least I feel I have guessed correctly 
a good deal concerning your present posi- 
tion. But I would stake my life on your 
innocence and honesty. And besides, Ag- 
nes, my darling, that is beside the question 
altogether. Tell me, dearest, you do love 
me a little ?” 

“If I did—if I do—how else can I 
show it than by telling you to forget me 
as completely as if I had never come here 
to bring a curse upon you all? Would 
it be love to let you take me, to bring 
disgrace upon your name and your work ?” 

“But you don’t deny it. You do care 
for me a little?” he urged, eagerly. “I 
will win you, Agnes, if love and patience 
can do it. Your not loving me is the 
only thing on earth I could recognize as 
an obstacle.” 

“You jump to conclusions very rashly, 
Mr. Lisle,” she said, withsudden haughty 
dignity. “There are obstacles. I beg, 
I entreat, you won’t speak to me like this 
again. Here we are at the door. Good- 
night.” 

On the following day Agnes was sitting 
dejectedly by the fire, thinking over the 
conversation of the night before, when 
Guy rushed into the sitting-room, and in 
a hoarse voice said: 

“Agnes, it’s all up! We're trapped 
like vermin! I saw them as I passed the 
station. They came by the 2.40, and drove 
to the rectory.” 

“Who, Guy, who has come?” she cried. 

“ Jennings, my uncle’s right-hand man, 
and another fellow—a detective, I sup- 
pose.” 

“But if they have gone to the rectory 
you have time to get away. Oh! let us 
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try to think! When does the next train 
go? Ataquarter to four.” 

“No use,” he said, gloomily. “They 
left a fellow at the station to watch the 
trains. No, Agnes, I’ve made a good fight 
for it, and led them a pretty dance for 
three weeks, but now the game’s up. 
They'll be here immediately, and I shall be 
marched off to Shrewsbury jail with a 
pair of handcuffs.” 

“Never, Guy !” 

At the first moment her spirit had fal- 
tered. A womanly fear of publicity and 
exposure had caused her to tremble and 
lean on her brother for support, but only 
for an instant. When he sank into a 
chair, cowed and beaten, she rose to the 
occasion, with every faculty quickened. 

“We should have gone off a week ago,” 
he grumbled, “when I heard from Fen- 
wick. We might have been safe across 
the Channel by this time, instead of lying 
here like rabbits in a burrow.” ; 

* *K * oK 

“A detective! To see him dragged 
off as acommon criminal—it will kill her! 
Am I doing wrong to warn her? It is 
not defeating the ends of justice to get her 
away from the scene. The brute—to let 
her be exposed to this!” 

Such broken and disjointed thoughts 
passed quickly through Mr. Lisle’s mind 
as he hurried from the rectory and took 
the road to the “ Royal George.” About 
a hundred yards from the inn he caught 
sight of a well-known long dark-green 
cloak and a drooping cavalier hat. 

Half a dozen strides brought him to 
the wearer. 

“ Miss Gordon,” he said, abruptly, “I 
have just heard something of great im- 
portance. Will you pardon the liberty I 
take—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Lisle,” she almost 
whispered, in a voice shaking with agita- 
tion—“I am in a great hurry. Another 
time—” 

“ Indeed, Miss Gordon, you must hear 


me now.” 


“T can’t. 
hear it.” 

“Don’t imagine,” said the Curate, rather 
stiffly, “that I wish to recur to the sub- 
ject of last evening—I take ‘ Yea’ for 
‘Yea,’ and * Nay’ for ‘Nay;’ but, Miss 
Gordon, your brother—” 

“T know, I know! My errand is con- 
nected with that. If—if—you meant one 
half of what you said last night, for my 
sake go and stand by him!” 

“For your sake, Agnes?” The stiff 
ness vanished, and his voice was as soft 
and tender as ever. 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, hastily —* if 
ever you would. deserve anything at the 
hands of Agnes Gordon, go to the hotel 
now!” 

“And what shall I deserve at your 
hands then, Agnes?” 

“Whatever you want, whatever you 
ask for, when this is past. Now good- 
bye!”—and she hastened down the road 
at a rapid pace. 

Astonished, but jubilant, Mr. Lisle 
turned back to the “George,” and at the 
door met the Rector, the detective, and 
Jennings. 

“Come with us, Lisle,” said Mr. Lati- 
mer. “These gentlemen have kindly al- 
lowed me to go with them, in the hope 
that the poor misguided boy may listen to 
reason—in which case the matter may be 
quietly arranged without the interference 
of the law.” 

The four then entered the “George.” 
Mrs. Pipkin said Mr. Gordon was in his 
room; Miss Gordon had gone out about 
ten minutes before to get something at 
the chemist’s for her brother, who was 
suffering from neuralgia. The visitors 
ascended to the sitting-room, and a mes 
senger was dispatched for Guy. The 
messenger returned with— 

“Mr. Gordon’s compliments, and would 
Mr. Latimer and Mr. Lisle kindly excuse 
him, as his face was very bad, and he did 
not feel equal to seeing any one?” 

Mr. Latimer sent back his compliments, 


Really, I would rather not 







































and said he hoped Mr. Gordon would 
make an effort to come, as the matter was 
of great importance. 

To this Mr. Gordon returned his com- 
pliments, and, if it was anything about 
the priory, Mr. Latimer would see all the 
papers on the table at the window. 

At this juncture Mr. Jennings expressed 
impatience at the parleying, and Mr. 
Latimer, at his instigation, sent a more 
imperious message, without any compli- 
ments, to the effect that if Mr. Gordon 
would not come to them they must go to 
him. The reply to this was that Mr. 
Gordon would be with them immediately, 
and in a few seconds he appeared. 

He wore the long purple dressing-gown 
in which Mr. Lisle had first seen him, and 
which enveloped his slight figure from 
neck to heel, and a light woolen shawl of 
his sister’s was thrown over his head. It 
was about four o’clock on a dull mid- 
winter afternoon, and therefore almost 
dark. He had come well into the room 
and shaken hands with the two clergymen 
before he appeared to recognize Jennings. 
Whatever he felt was shown only by a 
slight shudder. 

“T guessed as much,” he said aloud, 
and then, seating himself in a deep arm- 
chair, remained silent. 

Mr. Lisle, after shaking hands, had re- 
tired to the window. The Rector was the 
first to speak. 

“T trust,” he said, “you will excuse my 
intrusion. I came at the request of these 
gentlemen to use what slight influence I 
may have with you on the side of reason 
and common sense.” 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Latimer,” 
Guy answered. “ You have been a very 
kind friend to me. But has Mr. Lisle 
any special interest in the business ?” 

“Do you wish me to leave ?” Mr. Lisle 
asked. 

“TI think so—yes,” he replied, doubt- 
fully. 

“You can do no good, I suppose, Lisle?” 
the Rector said. 
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“Tf it is your desire that I should go,” 
the Curate said to Guy, “I will. But I 
think you had better let me remain. Say 
the word, shall I go?” 

“You may do as you please,” Guy re- 
plied, carelessly. “I don’t care how many 
witnesses there are to this scene. I have 
nothing to hide.” 

“OQ my poor young friend! why did 
you ever hide anything then ?” the Rector 
began; but Mr. Jennings interrupted 
him. 

“T think, sir,” he said, “the best way is 
for me to deliver to Mr. Guy Gordon or 
Maxwell his uncle’s message. Mr. Guy, 
your uncle is desirous to save your name 
and his own from public shame; so, in- 
stead of putting your case into the hands 
of the police, he employed this gentleman 
to trace you; and, having found you, he 
sends me to explain his views to you.” 

“And they are?” Guy asked. 

“Upon your answering one or two ques- 
tions satisfactorily, he authorizes me to 
say that he will take you back and re- 
store you to your old place on the old 
terms. The first question is, Is it on Miss 
Agnes’s money that you have been living 
all this time ?” 

“My sister was out of a situation, and 
offered of her own accord to accompany 
me and help me,” said Guy, very haugh- 
tily. 

“Well,” the old clerk went on, “will 
you and can you, when you come back, 
set to work in earnest and put all the 
things ship-shape that you left at sixes and 
sevens?” 

“T think I can. I will do my best. I 
am very sorry for the trouble and annoy- 
ance he must have suffered over these 
matters.” 

“Come—that is spoken like your old 
self, Mr. Guy!” cried Jennings, gleefully. 
“We'll have you back on your old stool 
by Monday morning. There was only 
one thing more your uncle wanted to be 
sure about—where is that double-dyed 
scoundrel Fenwick? We'll teach him to 
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lead his betters into mischief. If there is 
justice to be had—” 

“There, sir—that will do!” Guy inter- 
posed hotly. “If that is a sine qué non, 
the case is hopeless.” 

“Why, my dear sir!” said the Rector. 
“Why should he not suffer for his fault ?” 

“His fault was identical with mine,” 
Guy replied. 

“ Now, now, Mr. Guy,” Jennings put in, 
in a conciliatory tone, “that is very nice 
and generous of you; but any fool can see 
the difference between the two cases! It’s 
for the credit and safety of our business 
that you should come back quietly like a 
gentleman. Why not let Fenwick get a 
lesson that will do him good all his 
days?” 

“ Because, sir, though my uncle may be 
a pettifogging lawyer, I am a gentle- 
man!” 

“Fair and softly, Mr. Guy,” said the 
incensed clerk. “Have you considered 


the other course if you refuse this offer?” 


“What is the other course ?” 

Jennings turned to the detective, who 
produced a formal-looking blue document 
and a pair of handcuffs. 

“That is the alternative, Mr. Guy.” 

“So be it,” Guy said slowly, holding 
out his hands—hands slim and white as a 
girl's. 

“Order a fly, Mr. Jennings,” said the 
detective, briskly. “See—this is the war- 
rant, sir! We can do it all very quietly 
and comfortably if you are reasonable.” 

“Stop!” It was Mr. Lisle who thun- 
dered out the word and sprang forward 
to the detective. “Mr. Latimer, inter- 
fere! You don’t know what you are 
doing. And you”—to Guy—surely 
this has gone far enough! Consider—” 

“There’s no occasion for all this, sir,” 
said the officer. “We'll treat the young 
gentleman with every possible leniency.” 

The Curate paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to him, but continued speaking to 
Guy. 

“For Heaven’s sake, put an end to this 
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tomfoolery! You have done enough— 
far more than enough—for that graceless 
cur already !” 

“Mr. Lisle,” he answered, proudly, “I 
tolerated your presence, though I con- 
sidered it quite uncalled for. I am not 
aware that I permitted your interference.” 

“Do you think you can blind me?” 
Mr. Lisle answered, lowering his voice. 
“ Listen to me for this once. Go back to 
your room for five minutes and trust me 
to explain the matter to them.” 

There was a wistful look in the young 
man’s eyes, but he said aloud— 

“Why should I go to my room?” 

“Because you cannot wish me to ex- 
plain matters in your presence.” 

“Tf you dare!” said Guy between his 
teeth. 

“T will dare. I must. Do you know 
what they will do to you? Manacle you 
—take you off to the county jail—in this 
style of dress. You are mad!” 

“T dare say I am; I can’t help it. 
But, for mercy’s sake, don’t betray me 
yet!” 

During this hurried colloquy the Rector 
had been talking to the detective, and 
Jennings had gone to see abouta fly. He 
now came back, saying it was ready. 

“Come then, sir,” said the detective. 
“Since Mr. Latimer asks it, and if you’ll 
give us your word to go quietly, we won’t 
put on the bracelets.” 

“My dear young friend,” said the Rector, 
“you may trust me to break it as gently 
to your sister as may be. And she shall 
remain with us till her friends are com- 
municated with.” 

“Thank you—you are very good. If 
you will wait two minutes, gentlemen, [ 
will write a line to her, poor girl !” 

He went to the little table at the win- 
dow and began to write hurriedly. 

“He must put on a decent coat, you 
know,” said the detective to Jennings, “or 
we shall create too great a sensation in 
Shrewsbury.” 

“This cannot be allowed!” cried the 
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Curate. “I must speak! 

this is not Guy Gordon.” 
“No; it’s Guy Maxwell,” the clerk 

chuckled. 

“Tt is not. 
This is—” 

He paused and glanced at Guy. He 
had risen from his chair, and was gazing 
eagerly from the window at the white 
smoke of the train as it steamed out of 
the station. 

“Ah! he’s safe now!”—and he sank 
down in the chair again. 

“Don’t you see,” pursued Mr. Lisle, 
“this is Miss Gordon? Look at her 
hands.” 

Mr. Latimer and Jennings were too 
astounded to speak. But the detective 
was above showing surprise. 

“Then he has given us the slip again. 
Well, he must have gone either by the 
3.45 up or the 4.07 down. To the station, 
Jennings, and work the wires!” And in 
less than a minute the two were making 
for the station with all possible speed. 

Then the Rector and Curate discovered 
that Agnes had fainted in the big chair. 

“The best thing she could have done,” 
said Mr. Latimer. “ It gives one time to 
recover one’s breath. How in the name 
of wonder did you discover it, Lisle, eh? 
‘ Lovers’ eyes are quick to see, and lovers’ 
ears in hearing.’ Is that it ?” 

“But what is to be done?” Mr. Lisle 
said. “ We can’t call in Mrs. Pipkin.” 

“No. My dear fellow, you must leave 
her in my hands, and go off for Rachel. 
She is the person to do it.” 

For four days Agnes Maxwell remained 
at the rectory. She had written'to Guy 
at a prearranged address, telling him 
what had passed, and she was waiting for 
his answer. It seemed to herself that 


He left here an hour ago. 


only by a strong effort of will did she 
maintain her sanity. She kept in her own 
room, and would see no one but Miss 
At last the answer came. 


Rachel. Guy 
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told her she was a great fool not to give 
up Fenwick’s address. He had written 
to his uncle, accepting all his terms, and 
hoped to be re-established in his old situ- 
ation very soon. 

Then indeed it seemed to Agnes that 
the world was too much for her. She had 
humbled herself, sacrificed honor, truth, 
and womanly modesty, and all for nothing. 
A fierce craving for home and seclusion 
filled her heart, and would not be gain- 
said. In spite ot all Miss Rachel’s kind 
offers, she set off for the peaceful little 
Highland valley of her youth. There was 
an old nurse of hers there who would take 
her in, till she could recover herself and 
face the world again as a governess. So 
she went away without bidding good-bye 
to Robert Lisle, and vowing she could 
never bear to look him in the face again. 

But, when the ash-buds were growing 
black in the month of March, Mr. Lisle 
too went to Scotland, and to the peaceful 
Highland valley; and one bright spring 
morning he presented himself before 
Agnes. 

“Tam very sorry,” he said, gravely, 
“to have to trouble you again with that 
wretched business; but I must tell you 
that there is one thing more fur you to do 
to clear your brother’s name in the eyes 
of some of the Compton people.” 

“T shall thank you for telling me of it,” 
she answered, stiffly, for she was trying 
not to appear too happy at seeing him 
again. 

“Tt is a promise he made to me. 
you fulfill it for him ?” 

“ Willingly.” 

“He said if I stood by you in your 
trouble, I should have whatever reward I 
chose to ask at your hands. You will not 
deny me, Agnes?” 

It was taking an unfair advantage of 
her, but they both agreed afterward that 
the end justified the means. 

Liston Harpy. 


Will 














WATER-BABIES. 





HESE are not the “ Water-Babies” of 
Charles Kingsley’s beautiful story, 
nor of any fiction, however lovely; they 
belong to that world of facts—Nature—in 
which we are ever discovering wonderful 
and beautiful things, far more wonderful 
and more beautiful than all that imagina- 
tion has woven into fairy lore. . You may 
see them yourself if you wish, but to do so 
you will have to go to their own country, 
East Australia, for they are so delicate 
and so thoroughly aquatic in all their 
habits ‘that they have never yet been 
known to thrive away from their native 
streams, and have not been brought alive 
to Europe. 

The animals of which I write are 
known by many different names. Water- 
moles is the name they are called in their 
own country, but the scientific men have 
called them by two other names—platy- 
pus, a word which describes their broad, 
flat feet, and Ornithorhynchus paradozus, 
which expresses their anomalous struc- 
ture and their most striking characteristic, 
the “bird’s” beak. If you will try to im- 
agine a creature to whom all these names 
apply you may form some idea of its sin- 
gular appearance, and can realize what 
astonishment the first glimpse of it caused! 
Its discovery and the way in which its 
acquaintance was fully made form a very 
charming and interesting chapter in natu- 
ral history. 

More than sixty years ago some En- 
glish travelers in East Australia noticed 
a strange object moving among the water 
plants of one of the creeks there. It was 
not easy to get a good look, for the crea- 
ture was very timid and very quick in its 
movements. The most curious point 
about it was that each time a very dif- 
ferent animal seemed to appear. The 
first time it was a dark, rounded mass, 
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looking like a small muff of fur as it 
floated on the water, but diving so quickly 
at the slightest noise as to leave no doubt 
of its being alive and active. Then they 
saw, after waiting quietly a long while, a 
strange head rising up above the water, 
like a bird’s, with a large, flat beak. This 
head had no ears, and it disappeared 30 
suddenly that the puzzled travelers could 
not tell whether it had feathers or not. 
Last of all they saw the hind legs and 
part of a body of a quadruped. Natu- 
rally they were at a great loss to decide 
whether they had really seen three dif- 
ferent kinds of animals or one. They 
could not bring themselves to believe that 
this swimming, diving creature of the 
waters had the “tail of a beast and head 
of a bird.” So they eagerly agreed to re- 
new their watch the next evening, hoping 
to see the stranger as a whole. 

The result of the second watch was to 
convince them that it was one and the 
same creature, and they made many 
efforts to catch one, and at last succeeded 
in doing so. Their examination left them 
more astonished and bewildered than 
ever, for it was a quadruped, but with a 
bird’s bill and feet and a tail like a 
beaver’s. After a still longer acquaint- 
ance with this curious creature and its 
manner of living, they learned that its 
habits resembled a mole’s, which was the 
reason of its name, “ water-mole,” given 
it by the natives. It was a long time be 
fore the naturalists, either in this country 
or in Europe, would put any faith in the 
stories about it, and even a stuffed speci- 
men which was sent to England was at 
first looked on as a sham, or as some curi- 
ous defurmity in the animal kingdom, 
and there were great doubts expressed 
about its ever having had any young 
ones—or “water-babies”—of the same 
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strange formation. In 1848 the Zoologi- 
cal Society in Paris sent M. Jules Ver- 
naux and some other gentlemen to Aus- 
tralia to study the forms of animal life 
there, which are so different from those 
already known. M. Vernaux was much 
interested in the water-moles, and had a 
small cabin built near the water, where he 
might watch them continually, both during 
the day and at night, when they come out 
after dark to feed. They are so easily 
frightened by the sight of-any strange ob- 
ject that it is difficult to get near them, 
and the acquaintance had to be made by 
means of long and patient watching. 

Dr. George Bennett, who lived some 
years in Australia and who felt a deep 
interest in the lives and habits of animals, 
also began to study these curious crea- 
tures. He learned how they got food and 
what they ate, and by the help of the 
natives he discovered several of their 
nests, which are generally built high up a 
bank and running deep into it by a 
winding passage, of which the entrance is 
hidden with great care. He even saw 
them building a nest, two of them working 
together at night, burrowing with their 
sharp claws, then pushing the loose earth 
out of the way and beating the path 
smooth with their tails. Their homes are 
lined by them with grass, and are so made 
warm and comfortable. Dr. Bennett 
watched these animals so carefully that 
he learned their habits of life. He saw 
them diving, swimming, floating on the 
water, running about on dry land with 
their short legs, grubbing for worms, play- 
ing with each other, and preparing to go 
to sleep by rolling themselves up in a 
round, ball-like shape. He could not suc- 
ceed in sending them to Europe alive, 
but he tamed several and kept them for 
a few months in a great tub, now and then 
taking them to the river for a swim. 
They seemed very well satisfied, and were 
gentle and ready for a frolic, but they 
soon died when they were taken away from 
their own streams, even though they were 
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still in Australia. They are like ducks 
in the way they enjoy grubbing in the 
mud and swimming on the water, and 
cannot be happy or even live when they 
are deprived of their freedom and ac- 
tivity. 

The European naturalists, who did not 
have an opportunity of watching the liv- 
ing creatures, studied their skeletons and 
found out some curious facts in regard to 
these. They have some bones like a 
bird’s, some like a reptile’s, a few like 
those of a seal, a few like those of other 
quadrupeds, aud the rest peculiar to them- 
selves. In regard to the formation of the 
heart, lungs, and stomach, they are in 
some respects like quadrupeds, and in 
others they resemble birds and reptiles. 
Their bills have a fringe around them, 
which serves to keep them from going too 
deep into the mud and also protects their 
eyes. Their cheeks have pouches in which 
they store food or soft materials for which 
they have use when they are building 
their homes. They have eight horny 
mouth-plates that take the place of teeth ; 
their eyes are sharp and their ears keen 
of hearing, and they can protect the ears 
by closing the opening of them, which is 
a very small one, whenever they choose, 
so no foreign substance can get into them. 
They are covered with a thick, glossy fur. 

There are from two to four little ones . 
at a birth. One would hardly imagine 
any young creatures that looked more 
helpless and weak than these water-babies 
at first. They seem to have no eyes, for 
these would be of no use at all in the 
dark nest, and instead of a hard, long beak 
they have only a short, soft one, ‘so that 
they can more easily suck their mother’s 
milk. They do not seem to use anything 
but their claws, with which they cling close 
to their mother’s soft, warm, fur-covered 
breast, and she does not leave them until 
they grow large enough to take care of 
themselves. Their baby-life is a very still, 
tenderly nurtured kind of existence, soft 
and dark and warm, with few sensations ; 
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but when they grow older they learn to 
distinguish sounds very accurately, to see, 
to eat solid food, their beaks growing 
longer and harder for that purpose, and 
to move and work with great rapidity. 
They never bite, but growl a little if inter- 
fered with and scratch to try to get away 
if they are shut up. They are like young 
kittens in the way they play, rolling them- 
selves into balls of fur and then suddenly 
scampering away in high glee. Their 
toilet is not such a very simple thing as 
one might imagine for water-babies, but 
they do not object to it as much as some 
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land-babies do to their washing and dress- 
ing. They smooth and trim their fur with 
the beaks, and comb themnselves with their 
claws, and so keep themselves beautifully 
clean. Their coats are water-proof and 
they have trouble in being dry, even if 
they have just come out of the water. 
Their natural life is a very happy one 
when the curiosity of man does not med- 
dle with its liberty, and, like the oyster 
who lived in his shell, 
“Tf you leave them alone 


They are perfectly well.” 
E. F. M. 





SLEEP, MY HEART! 





From the German. 


(See 


IE still, my heart, and slumber ! 
The night-dews light encumber 
In cool, refreshing showers 
The eyelids of the flowers. 


Rest, sweet, in quiet keeping. 
All life around is sleeping, 
While watches, like God’s eye, 
The moon serene on high. 


Rest, heart, till peaceful morrow, 
Unknowing fear and sorrow: 





Frontispiece.) 


He who the worlds doth keep, 
Looks down on hearts asleep. 


Sleep on, till night is ended, 
From evil dreams defended ; 
And hope leans near, and faith, 
To guard thee without scathe. 


Sleep on, my heart, unharmed ! 
And if to thee, dream-charmed, 
Death in the night comes here, 
Thou’lt wake up yonder, dear ! 
Marian C. L. REEVES. 


























THREE YOUNG WIVES.* 


By T. 8. ARTHUR. 





CHAPTER IX. 
“ \ H Mrs. Wilder! good-evening!” 
The Judge spoke with a frank cor- 
diality and a true welcome in his voice. 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Wilder.” The 
minister’s greeting was distant and 
formal. Not that he had anything against 
Mrs. Wilder, but he felt her presence at 
this particular moment to be inopportune. 
As for the lady, she had the same feeling 
in regard to the minister. He was the 
last man she cared to meet at the house 
of Judge Glendenning, for she had come 
for a serious talk, and had some things on 
her mind about which she could not speak 
as freely as she desired in the presence of 
Mr. Vivian. 

Judge Glendenning noticed the con- 
straint which had fallen upon both of his 
visitors, and had a quick perception of 
its meaning. He was not sorry that Mrs. 
Wilder had dropped in, but rather pleased 
with the opportunity it was likely to give 
him for bringing on a conflict of senti- 
ment between the minister and his rather 
independent and outspoken parishioner. 
As the Judge offered her a seat he said, in 
a light and familiar way: 

“Anything new in town, Mrs. Wilder? 
What are the gossips talking about ?” 

“Suppose I were to say, about you, 
Judge?” For a moment there was a 
twinkle in the lady’s eyes, but only for a 
moment; then they grew steady and 
serious. 

“They are not saying anything bad 
about me, [ hope.” 

“Some people might call it bad and 
some good;” a side glance at the minis- 
ter as Mrs. Wilder spoke. 

“What is your decision in the case 
under which I am arraigned? Do I stand 
convicted, or is your judgment merciful ?” 


“You’re not quite so bad, I think, as 
some of our good Christian people would 
make you out.” 

“They’re pretty hard on me, ha!” The 
Judge gave a short laugh. 

“You do many things that religious 
people cannot approve.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder if I did, Mrs. 
Wilder, for I do a great many things that 
I don’t altogether approve of myself.” 

Mr. Vivian lifted his head and looked 
at the Judge with a new interest in his face. 

“But it’s only fair to say,” continued 
the Judge, “that some of you religious 
people do things that we sinners are not 
able to find any warrant for in either the 
law or the gospel, things that we consider 
a great deal worse and more really opposed 
to religion than dancing or card-playing.” 

“ Will you mention some of these things, 
Judge Glendenning?” The bearing of 
Mr. Vivian became more dignified. He 
drew himself a little backward, as one 
who had taken a slight offense. 

“T had a case before me last week,” re- 
plied the Judge, “in which it was clearly 
shown that a member of your own church, 
Mr. Vivian, had dealt so unscrupulously 
in a certain business affair that the trans- 
action had in it the very essence of dis- 
honesty.” 

“T don’t think that he meant to be dis- 
honest,” said the minister, with a falling 
inflection in his voice. 

“He meant to get an advantage to 
which he was not entitled, and if that is 
not dishonesty, I have failed to appreciate 
the true meaning of the word. And yet, 
this very man sees mortal sin in a pack of 
cards, printed in black and red spots, and 
the devil’s chain in the graceful mazes 
of a waltz or a cotillion. I’ve heard him 
talk.” 
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“Because a professor of religion does 
not live up to the high standard of the 
gospel, is that a fair argument against the 
gospel itself.” 

“T say nothing against the gospel. It 
inculcates the purest morality and the 
most complete self-renunciation, “What 
I condemn is the self-righteousness of too 
many of those who profess to believe in 
this gospel, and who make faith in a creed 
the substitute for that actual righteous- 
ness of the heart and life on which the 
great Founder of Christianity perpetually 
insists.” 

There was, on the part of Mr. Vivian, 
a lifting of the brows, and there was also 
a gathering wonder in his eyes. 

“Tt is because of the great influence of 
this class of professors in the churches,” 
continued the Judge, “that it draws it- 
self away from the honest and true men 
who are on the outside of its narrow walls, 
offending them by its denunciations, and 
too often disgusting them with its cant 
and its bigotry. Show me the Christian 
professor in whom the sincerity, justice, 
and mercy of the gospel doctrine are ex- 
emplified in common and business life, 
and you show me a man whom we admire 
and honor and take note of as one whose 
religion means something more than 
stereotype phrase and hollow profession. 
It is because we find so little of this sin- 
cerity, justice, and mercy in the common 
business life of professing Christians that 
we so often speak of them lightly and hold 
their piety in contempt, especially when 
they call us the children of the devil, as 
they are so apt to do, and talk of them- 
selves as God’s chosen and peculiar people, 
because, forsooth, they say ‘Lord! Lord!’ 
but do not the things that He teaches, 
But forgive me, Mr. Vivian, I am hurting 
you by my plainness of speech, and that 
is far from my purpose. What I most de- 
sire is, to find some common ground upon 
which sincere, sensible, really earnest 
Christian men and women can stand side 
by side with good, honest, really sincere 
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‘men and women of the world,’ as you 
call us. As it is now, we stand apart, 
and mutually distrust and dislike each 
other. You call the morality with which 
we try to clothe ourselves the filthy rags 
of self-righteousness, that will all be con- 
sumed in the fire of God’s anger, and we 
retaliate by calling you Pharisees and hyp- 
ocrites, All this drives us continually 
farther and farther apart, when we ought 
to be drawing nearer and nearer together, 
and joining hands in the many good 
works that greatly need our united efforts, 
and which, without such a union of efforts, 
can only be done imperfectly, and in some 
cases not at all.” 

“Two cannot walk together unless they 
are agreed,” said the minister. “The 
world and the Church stand in opposition 
to each other. How can there be har- 
mony between things which are essentially 
antagonistic?” 

“Can there be anything essentially 
antagonistic between two persons who are 
in the desire and effort to help another, or 
to save him from a threatened danger? 
Is there not, instead, an essential agree- 
ment? And should they nof seek, as 
quickly as possible, to harmonize any 
disagreements which may happen to arise 
as to the best means for reaching the end 
which both have in view? If my way 
fails to effect a rescue, shall I fold my 
arms, saying that there is no other way? 
Or shall I try your way, and second 
your efforts?” 

Mr. Vivian did not reply. He could 
not say no; and his yes might be taken 
for a great deal more than he was ready 
to admit. 

“You and Mr. Allen have each a son. 
You have tried your ways with them ; 
have endeavored to keep them within 
the sphere of the Church and away from 
the allurements, temptations, and evil in- 
fluences of the world. But the world is 
beginning to draw them, and with a force 
as sure as gravitation, because it acts on 
something which it finds in them, and 
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which responds with a quickening ardor 
to the invitation. Is that something good 
or evil? You call it evil—condemn and 
reject it. But that does not destroy or 
remove it. It holds its place, drawing 
them still with a force which they grow 
daily feebler and feebler to resist ; and un- 
less you can change the point of attrac- 
tion, it will draw them away from you 
and from the Church,” 

Mr. Vivian leaned forward eagerly, 
anxiety and alarm gathering in his face 
again. With a nervous movement he 
laid his open hand across his forehead. 
The palm was wet when he withdrew 
it. 
“What do you mean by changing the 
point of attraction?” he asked, huskily. 

“The world has certain amusements, 
games, and recreations. They are, in too 
many instances, connected with hurtful 
things, and are too often used for evil 
purposes. Innocent in themselves for 
grown up people, as ‘ Hunt-the-slipper,’ 
‘ Hide-and-go-seek ’ for children, they are, 
as indulged in by the world, too often 
made dangerous through perversions and 
bad associations. Because of these per- 
versions and bad associations, the Church, 
instead of drawing them to herself, puri- 
fying them, and making them attractive 
forces, violently rejected and unreason- 
ably condemned them. But this did not 
alter human nature, did not destroy the 
love of innocent pleasures and harmless 
recreations, and did not satisfy the reason 
of those who, lifting themselves above the 
mere authority of the Church, asked why 
the drama, why cards, why dancing, or 
why any games or amusements were sin- 
ful in the abstract. The answer failed, as 
it must always fail, to satisfy such honest 
inquiries. And the consequence has been 
the steady drifting away in large numbers 
of the children of the Church as they passed 
beyond parental authority and influence. 
Now, what I mean by changing the points 
of attraction is this. Let religious par- 
ents and the Church rescue amusements 
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from the world and set them in safer 
places.” 

“You have said the right thing, Judge 
Glendenning!” broke in Mrs. Wilder, 
who had been listening with deep atten- 
tion—“ told the whole story in a single 
sentence. Yes—yes. We must rescue 
amusements from the world and set them 
in safer places—make them the ministers 
of good instead of evil. Their power to 
attract we all know. They appeal to 
some common want of the soul, and are 
innocent when used innocently. Let us 
make that use innocent.” 

She had turned to Mr. Vivian while 
speaking; and now, pausing, waited for 
him to respond. But the minister was in 
too much confusion of thought to see any 
thing clearly at the moment, and still 
kept silence. 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Wilder, letting her 
voice fall into a low, serious tone, that was 
full of a pitiful concern, “that you could 
have seen and heard all that I have seen 
and heard to-day. Rachel weeping for 
her children, and refusing to be comforted 
because they are not, presents an image 
scarcely more sorrowful. § Hopeless 
mothers, anxious, almost broken-hearted 
wives, tearful sisters, and all for what?” 

She paused, as if waiting for an answer 
to her interrogation, then continued 
again, fixing her eyes on the minister. 

“Tt is just one year, Mr. Vivian, since 
you laid your hands in blessing on the 
heads of three young brides. Can you, or 
I,or any one who looked on the impressive 
scene which was presented in your church 
ever forget it? I think not. Beautiful 
brides! Sweet as spring flowers, and 
lovely as the morning! Ah! to think of 
a shadow falling into their young lives so 
soon !” 

“A shadow? From what, Mrs, 
Wilder? I did not know that anything 
had gone wrong with them.” 

Mr. Vivian spoke with much concern 
of manner. 


“There is a cloud, as yet scarcely 
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larger than a man’s hand ; but its portent 
is understood, and the desolating storm it 
threatens, and their hearts are trembling 
with fear; for they have seen its gather- 
ing in other lives, and the wreck and ruin 
which have followed when it broke upon 
other homes.” 

“T scarcely think the danger to which 
you refer so very imminent,” remarked 
the Judge. 

“So long as the billiard-room and the 
bar-room stand side by side, all of our 
young men are in danger,” replied Mrs. 
Wilder; “and when the attractions they 
offer are strong enough to draw young 
husbands away from home as often as 
three or four nights in every week, the 
measure of danger has become great.” 

“For three or four nights in a week! 
You don’t mean to say that this is the 

- case with the husbands, of our three young 
brides ?” 

“Tt is just as the case stands, Judge.” 

“You surprise me. Why, this will 
never do! I must have a talk with them. 
They’re fine young men, with three as 
charming wives as can be found in West- 
brook. I’ve often seen them at the Grant 
House in the evening, but never imagined 
that they were deserting their homes after 
this fashion. They ought to be ashamed 
of themselves.” 

“Can't something be done to draw them 
away from the tavern, Judge? Can't 
you do something? I want to have a talk 
with you. There is not a man in West- 
brook with more influence than you pos- 
sess, nor one who can do more good for 
our young men, if you will let your in- 
fluence go in the right direction.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Wilder; but you 
overrate my influence.” 

“Not at all, Judge Glendenning. I’m 
a plain-spoken woman, as you know, and 
you mustn’t be offended at what I’m going 
to say, for I don’t mean any offense.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Wilder. I’m 
a lawyer as well as a man of the world, 
and used to hard blows. Nothing that 
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you can say will hurt me. And now for 
your plain speaking.” 

“You remember what I said last 
night.” 

“Yes,” 

“You didn’t just relish it.” 

“Perhaps not for the moment, but dis- 
relish was soon over, You took me a lit- 
tle aback, as the sailors say.” 

“On the question of responsibility ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Have you thought anything about it 
since ?” 

“To tell the truth, Mrs. Wilder, I have, 
and it’s rather worried me.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so, Judge, 
When a thing worries a man he’s apt to 
look at it somewhat carefully.” 

“As I have been doing at this question 
of responsibility. It’s a very serious 
thing for a promising young man to go to 
ruin, and if I am in any way responsible 
for so dreadful a disaster, I am guilty of 
a most grievous wrong. Mrs, Leonard 
came to see me this morning about 
Frank.” 

“Poor, broken-hearted mother! What 
did she say ?” 

“That she wanted me to talk to her son 
and to warn him of his danger. My in- 
fluence over him was very great, she said. 
I might do almost anything with him 
that I pleased.” 

“And you promised to do all in your 
power to save him ?” 

“T could do no less,”’ 

“And you mean to keep your word ?” 

“I do, certainly.” 

“He is not the only young man who is 
in peril to-day, and from the same cause, 
nor the only young man for whose future 
good or ill you, as a prominent and influ- 
ential citizen, are going to be in a large 
measure responsible, Judge Glenden- 
ning.” 

“My dear madam,” replied the Judge, 
“you talk as if I had been sponsor at 
their christening for all the young men in 
town.” 

















“Tt is your high position and the large 
personal and official influence you possess 
that give you the responsibility to which 
I refer. Now, you know that the great- 
est peril our young men have to encounter 
is tobe found in the drinking usages of 
society ; that out of every five who make 
shipwreck of all their fair prospects, four 
are broken to pieces on the reef of in- 
temperance.” 

“Too true, I’m afraid, madam,” 

“And this being so, is not every one 
who countenances by his example these 
drinking usages responsible, so far as his 
influence goes, for the evil results which 
may flow from them ?” 

“T will not deny it, Mrs, Wilder.” 

“Asa good citizen, should not every 
man, even if he does not set himself in 
direct and active opposition to whatever 
he sees to be hurtful to society, at least 
refrain from giving countenance and en- 
couragement thereto either by word or 
example?” 

“Your question can have but one an- 
swer,”’ 

“Tf, then, Judge Glendenning, you favor 
these drinking usages, which are the cause 
of so many social disasters, and encourage 
them by your word and your example, 
are you acting the part of a good citizen?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“There is no use for me to press the 
question of responsibility,” Mrs. Wilder 
remarked, “and I leave it entirely with 
yourself. The admissions which you have 
just made give me large encouragement. 
I see in them the promise of a new and 
better state of things for Westbrook. The 
welfare of many of its young men and the 
happiness of scores of wives and mothers 
are in your hands, Judge Glendenning ; 
and may God put it into your heart to do 
all the good which He has made it pos- 
sible for you to accomplish.” 

“You overrate my influence altogether, 
Mrs, Wilder,” replied the Judge. “I may 
do something, and will do all that I can, 
but you are counting on me too largely.” 
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“ How that may be I cannot tell, but 
of this I am sure: If you set yourself in 
good earnest to the work of withdrawing 
our young men from the dangerous asso- 
ciations of the Grant House and kindred 
places, you will not fail to do a vast 
amount of good.” 

Judge Glendenning turned from Mrs, 
Wilder to the clergyman, who had been 
a deeply interested listener, and said— 

“It is easy to speak of drawing our 
young men away from the dangerous as- 
sociations of the Grant House and similar 
places, Mr. Vivian, but how is it to be 
done? The Church has tried, and our 
Young Men's Christian Association has 
tried with what effect may be seen by 
any one who cares to pass an evening in 
some of our principal bar-rooms. Has 
the Church done its best? Has the 
Young Men’s Christian Association done 
its best ?” 

The Judge paused, waiting for Mr. 
Vivian’s reply. 

“So far,” said the Judge, seeing that 
the clergyman did not answer, “your 
methods have failed. Will you reconsider 
the whole matter, and see if other and 
more efficient methods may not be found ? 
or will you keep on in the old way ?” 

Still there came no response. 

“Mrs. Wilder, as you have just heard 
her say, thinks that if I can be induced 
to enter upon this work a vast amount 
of good may be done. For her encour- 
agement I will say that I have made up 
my mind to take it in hand. Whether 
any good will come of it remains to be 
seen. My methods must, in the nature of 
things, be different from yours. If you 
cannot reach these young men by direct 
religious influences, it would be folly for 
me to call them to my aid, even if I knew 
how to use them. Have you faith in 
anything else? Can you help me by any 
suggestions ?” 

“ Example is very powerful. By wise 
precept and good example much may be 
done,” said Mr. Vivian. 
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“Can I give higher precepts or set a 
better example than the Church ?” 

“You can set before these young men 
of the world about whom we are now 
talking and over whom you doubtless 
have much influence, an example of tem- 
perance and respect for sacred things. 
This will give to any advice or warning 
which you may offer them a value far 
greater than if you indulged in drinking 
and profanity.” 

“ Doubtless that is so, Mr. Vivian. If 
I discontinue my visits to the Grant 
House, or if when called there for any 
purpose I refrain from drinking at the 
bar, my example will be on the side of 
temperance. So far so good; but this 
influence will be negative only.” 

“You can make it positive by good 
advice and warning,” remarked Mr. 
Vivian. 

“If I go no farther than that, I shall 
do little more than remove myself away 
from those I wish to influence,” said the 
Judge. “If I merely condemn what they 
find pleasure in doing and warn them on 
every occasion which may happen to offer 
of the dangers that lie in their way, I 
shall only succeed in making myself dis- 
agreeable. They will hold up a shield of 
indifference or levity against which my 
admonitions will break and from which 
they will fall useless, There must be 
something more than example, warning, 
and good advice. They have these in abund- 
ance already; but how few heed them. 
Will they be powerful enough to draw your 
son back from the way his feet have 
entered? I think not, Mr. Vivian. The 
world has taken hold of something in him 
that is responding as iron to the magnet, 
and unless you offer an attractive force 
that will pull upon this very something 
you cannot draw him back into the safer 
places from which he is departing.” 

The paleness and look of almost help- 
less distress which came into the clergy- 
man’s face revealed the sudden conviction 
which had struck into his mind. He not 


only saw the force of what Judge Glen- 
denning had said, but had a vision of his 
son slowly receding from him, and deaf 
to all his entreaties, warnings, and ad- 
monitions. What should he do to save 
him? There fell upon Mr. Vivian a wild, 
blind, almost desperate feeling—a forget- 
fulness of everything but the peril of his 
son and his intense desire to save him. 

“What can I do, sir? How shall I 
save my boy?” 

*‘Do as the world is doing,” answered 
the Judge—* draw him by what is in him; 
lead him by the things to which you see 
him inclined.” 

“By evil and base things?” There 
was a choking in Mr. Vivian’s throat. 

“No; by things harmless and innocent 
in themselves which you have heretofore 
condemned. If you cannot keep him 
within the range of your influence by pre- 
cept, example, admonition, and prayer, 
will you reject all other means, and let 
him go drifting away from you and out 
into the world ?” 

“Oh! no, no, Judge Glendenning! God 
forbid!” 

“Let man forbid also,” returned the 
Judge. “God, I hold it, is always forbid- 
ding. The trouble lies too often with 


' those who assume to speak in His name 


but speak unwisely. Unless they can 
save men after some prescribed form, they 
will hardly save them at all. You have 
a plain case before you. Like all other 
young people, your son has a natural love 
for social enjoyment. This love is as 
active in children who are born in relig- 
ious as it is in those who are born in irre- 
ligious families. It is found alike in the 
evil and in the good. The great trouble 
has been that religious people have tried 
to repress and destroy this love of pleas- 
ure and recreation, instead of bending it 
into a right direction and making it the 
minister of good, while irreligious people 
have given it in too many cases a hurtful 
license, and the vicious have used it for 
vile and wicked purposes. You cannot 
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extinguish in your son this love of social 
pleasure, and it would not be well for 
him if you could. Neither can you, as 
the case stands, any longer control his 
desire to make it a source of enjoyment. 
He will meet his friend or friends, when 
the duties of the day are over, for some 
kind of amusement or recreation, and if 
you oppose him and grow cold and hard 
toward him you will alienate him from 
his home and break the power which you 
have so long held. The good instruction 
and virtuous training which he has had 
will, I trust, hold him safe amid the 
temptations to which he must be exposed 
in these to him new scenes and new asso- 
ciations; but how much better would it be 
if the means of recreation in which he 
takes pleasure were to be found in safer 
places.” 

“The case is not, as you say, so very 
plain, sir. Where are these safer places ?” 
Concern was deepening in Mr. Vivian’s 
face. 

“Tf they existed, would you not hail 
them as places of refuge for your son, and 
thank God for their provision ?” 

There was a startled expression in Mr. 
Vivian’s widely opening eyes, and the 
motion again of drawing away from 
Judge Glendenning, as from one who was 
gaining a subtle and dangerous power 
over him, 

“T think,” said the Judge, after a little 
pause—his voice was lower and more im- 
pressive, and his speech with much de- 
liberation—“ that you and I are a great 
deal nearer together in this matter than 
we were at the beginning. If we could 
but stand on the same ground, and work 
together for the same end, there is no tell- 
ing the amount of good that might be ac- 
complished. I like your son Heber, and 
will do all in my power to keep him away 
from the associations you so much dread. 
But unless we act in harmony the result 
will be doubtful. You, Mr. Vivian, must 
take things as they are, and deal with 
them as you find them—not as you would 
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have them. In this matter, one thing is 
clear ; you are losing power over your son, 
and because of this he is beginning to 
turn aside into ways that are not always 
safe. How are you to regain this power? 
The question is one of the deepest inter- 
est. On its right answer momentous con- 
sequences may hang. I think it is clear 
to your mind, in the light of experience 
and observation and from your knowledge 
of human nature, that none of the old 
methods and influences by which you 
have held him are likely to be of any use 
now. Unless you change your entire atti- 
tude toward your son, and meet him on 
some other plane of life than that on 
which you have stood heretofore, you 
might as well fold your arms and let the 
result come out as it may.” 

“No, no, Judge; I can never do that ! 
Love, prayer, effort, must go after him 
continually. For me there will be no 
rest, night nor day, so long as I know that 
his feet are turning aside into doubtful 
and dangerous paths.” 

“Love and prayer can only avail when 
supplemented by wise and judicious effort,” 
said the Judge. 

“T know, I know!” The helpless, be- 
wildered, half-despairing expression re- 
turned to Mr. Vivian’s face. 

“Let us take counsel together, and see 
if we cannot unite our efforts and influ- 
ence. It would be of no use for me to 
adopt your methods even if I could work 
by them. If they have failed in your 
hands, they would be useless in mine. 
Now, as I said a little while ago, I am 
going to get a billiard-table in my house— 
I know where one can be bought—and 
invite certain young men whom I have in 
view, your son and Herbert Allen among 
the rest, to come and use it whenever 
they feel inclined to doso. If you will 
be present, Mr. Vivian, and join them in 
a game now and then, so much the better. 
Don’t look so shocked, my dear sir! I 
am not speaking with levity, nor with 
any disrespect of your sacred office. Why 
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a clergyman may play at chess, back- 
gammon, croquet, or forfeits, as I have 
seen, and not at billiards, is something I 
do not comprehend. If you can show me 
the moral difference between these games 
I should like to see it. To my mind they 
are alike innocent. Meet your son at my 
house, Mr. Vivian, when I have my bil- 
liard-room furnished, and let him feel the 
warmth of your confidence and affection. 
If you do not care to play yourself, show 
him by your presence that you have 
nothing to condemn. Observe the action 
and progress of the game, and watch the 
players to see if, in their contests of skill, 
there be any greater exposure to bad influ- 
ences than in a game at base-ball or 
cricket. If you can find no hurtful virus 
in the game itself, and become satisfied 
that only young men of good character 
can gain admittance to my house, will not 
the dreadful anxiety which is now tor- 
menting you give place to an assurance 
that all may yet be well?” 

Judge Glendenning did not fail to note 
the changed expression that was coming 
into Mr. Vivian’s face—the dying out of 
its distress, the dawning of a new hope, 
and the gathering of an assured confi- 
dence. 

“All will be well again, my good 
friend !” continued the Judge. “There is 
nothing to occasion any real trouble, no 
moral defection, no turning to evil, only 
this, that nature is becoming too strong 
for your narrow restrictions and asks a 
larger liberty, which you may safely give 
if you will, and which you must give, and 
with a cheerful acquiescence, or lose your 
power not only over your son, but over 
other young men of your Church. Yield 
this larger liberty, but, as you widen the 
circle, move yourself to the outer line, 
and by your watchful presence, your wise 
eounsel, and your loving admonitions, hold 
the children of your Church within the 
sphere of her influence. And this will 
not be all. As your circle widens, many 
who are now on the outside will find them- 
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selves within its safe lines. Instead of an- 
tagonizing common society in almost every 
thing that has relation to amusements 
and social recreations, as you are now do- 
ing, you will then take hold of these 
things and lift them away from their 
hurtful associations and excesses, and in 
doing so you will lift many to higher 
levels and into safer places. So soon as 
you begin to do this you will find many 
co-workers in Christian charities who now 
stand afar off, carping and captious, and 
as ready to judge unrighteously of you 
as you are to judge narrowly and un- 
righteously of them. The world’s people, 
as you call us, are no more worldly, as a 
rule, to my thinking, than the majority of 
you pious people. The difference is more 
in form and manner than in spirit. As 
to uncharitable judgment, neither of us 
has much to boast over the other. Shall 
not this begin to cease? Shall we not try 
to get nearer together? We are not as 
bad as you think us.” 

The clergyman arose and laid his hand 
in Judge Glendenning’s. 

“Let me thank you,” he said, “for 
your plain speaking and for the excellent 
spirit you have shown, and, above all, for 
the interest you take in my son. It is 
possible that you may see more clearly in 
this thing than I have seen. The chil- 
dren of this world are sometimes—” 

Mr. Vivian caught back the words 
that were coming to his lips, colored a 
little, and looked slightly confused. 

“Wiser in their generation than the 
children of light,” the Judge said, pleas- 
antly, finishing the sentence. “Yes, I 
think that is often so. You children of 
light are in such an effulgent blaze that 
everything outside is apt to be thrown 
into obscurity.” 

“There! there!” spoke out Mrs. Wilder ; 
“don’t get away from each other again, 
now that you have come sonear. If you 
two will only unite on some well-consid- 
ered plan for interesting our young men 
and keeping them away from the tempta- 














tions of the saloon and bar-room, you can 
do more good than any other half dozen 
men to be found in Westbrook.” 

“Thank you for your good opinion, 
Mrs. Wilder,” returned the Judge, who 
was still holding the minister’s hand. “I 
should be oppressed by the magnitude of 
my responsibility if I believed all you are 
pleased to say. That good might be done 
in such a union of force as you suggest 
I feel certain, and if the union is not 
made, the fault will lie at some other 
door than mine. What say you, Mr. 
Vivian ?” 

“The matter shall have my serious and 
prayerful consideration. If, conscience- 
clear, I can join hands with you in the 
work of withdrawing our young men from 
the temptations and dangerous associa- 
tions of the tavern and billiard-saloon, 
most gladly will I do so. As a minister 
of Christ, my office is to seek and to save. 
I recognize that fully, and I am brave 
enough and self-denying enough to walk 
in any way that my clear convictions may 
direct.” 

“T am sure of that, Mr. Vivian, and I 
trust that you will give this subject the 
serious consideration you propose. As 
for myself, I shall secure my billiard- 
table to-morrow and set a carpenter at 
work fitting up the long north room in 
the third story of my house for its recep- 
tion. If I can get your approval and 
co-operation and that of a few of our 
more liberal-minded church-people, I am 
satisfied that we can, in a very short space 
of time, create a new order of things in 
our town.” 

“Tt will take more than a billiard-table 
to effect the revolution you propose,” said 
Mr. Vivian. 

“True. The small entering-wedge does 
but little of itself, but it opens the way 
for forces that soon rend asunder the 
gnarled and knotted log.” 

“An entering-wedge! Ah Judge Glen- 
denning! It is here that my doubt and 
fear comes in. I am afraid of this enter- 
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ing-wedge, and of the rending which may 
follow.” 

“Of the gnarled and knotted log of 
prejudice, Mr. Vivian ?” 

“No, no, Judge. But, to change the 
figure, I am afraid of the sea of worldli- 
ness and irreligion out upon which our 
young people may be carried if we cut 
the moorings that now keep them in safe 
harbors.”’ 

“Do none of them break away from 
these moorings and try for themselves the 
sea of worldliness and irreligion, as you 
call it ?” 

The shadows came again into Mr. 
Vivian’s face. 

“Is not the number who break away 
really larger than the number who remain 
in the safe harbors of the Church ?” 

A deep sigh came through the clergy- 
man’s lips. 

“And these the Church abandons to 
their fate.” 

“No!—no! Judge Glendenning! Do. 
not say that.” The clergyman was 
visibly agitated. 

“ What is it doing for them ?” 

“ What can it do?” 

“Tt can go after them into the world, 
and do all in its power to keep them from 
the evil of the world. It can walk with 
them in the ways of business, and show 
them that trade and manufacture are good 
and useful in themselves, but that the gain 
of unrighteousness is sin. That games and 
amusements, as means of mental and 
physical recreation, are useful and requi- 
site, and wholly innocent if enjoyed inno- 
cently. That dancing in itself is not sin ; 
nor the social game of cards; nor the 
drama; but that sin lies in their perver- 
sion. Instead of denouncing the theatre 
as a sinful form of pleasure, and setting 
the ban of the Church upon those who 
enter the playhouse, you should condemn 
its prostitution to vile and degrading pur- 
poses. If opportunity offers—they come, 
I own, too seldom—for seeing the repre- 
sentation of a drama full of noble senti- 
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ments and the exhibition of high virtues, 
you should take your sons and your 
daughters to witness it. Such a course 
would hardly fail to give them an utter 
distaste for the weak, silly, degrading, and 
too often licentious performances that dis- 
grace the stage.” 

“ Good-evening, Judge ; you are press- 
ing me so hard that I must retire from the 
field to gather up and re-dispose my forces. 
Thank you for your plain speaking, and 
for your gentlemanly bearing as well. I 
know you better now than I ever knew 
you before. Good-evening ; I will see you 
again.” 

The clergyman grasped Judge Glen- 
denning’s hand tightly for a moment, and 
then dropping it, turned away and left the 
office. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE week that followed was one of un- 
usual excitement in the social life of 
Westbrook. An element of disturbance 
had come in, and, like active leaven, was 
rapidly pervading the entire community. 
All kinds of stories, variously deflected 
from their original form by the mediums 
through which they were transmitted, found 
their way into circulation, and prominent 
individuals were made responsible for 
sentiments and opinions wholly foreign to 
the spirit and scope of what they had 
really uttered. 

It was said of Judge Glendenning that 
he had declared his intention to break up 
the Young Men’s. Christian Association 
and the churches into the bargain, and 
the setting up of a billiard-table in his 
house was regarded by many as his first 
movement in that direction. As he was 
known to be a man of drinking habits, 
somewhat given to profanity, and without 
any settled religious principles, the allega- 
tion was readily believed by most of the 
Church people, and those who had. grow- 
ing-up sons were quick to take the alarm 
and prompt with warning and injunction. 
Here was a new movement of the enemy, 
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a new device of the great Father of Lies, 
and the setting of a snare for the innocent 
and unwary! 

In all Westbrook there was no man 
more deeply disturbed or more sternly 
resolute in his purpose to meet and do 
battle with this new enemy than Hugh 
Allen. As President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, he recognized the 
great responsibility that rested upon him, 
and he resolved to hold himself true to 
his convictions. For him there would be 
no parleying nor discussions of mooted 
points, but the swiftly forming front of 
battle and war to the bitter end. 

Mrs. Wilder had not failed to make a 
report of what she had heard at the inter- 
view between Mr. Vivian and Judge 
Glendenning. In doing this the interpo- 
lations of her own views had been so 
liberal that most of her listeners failed in 
the end to separate between her own par- 
ticular utterances and those of the Judge 
and the minister. The impression with 
all who heard her was that on the ques- 
tion of amusements the Judge had been 
too much for Mr. Vivian. Being herself 
on the Judge’s side, her statement of the 
argument was strong and decided when 
reporting the Judge, and correspondingly 
weak when reporting the minister. 

Meantime, a bright little woman, with a 
soft, girlish face and clear blue eyes, in 
which strength of will and steadiness of 
purpose were in the habit of revealing 
themselves at times, had been quietly 
moving about and saying her say. She 
was a favorite with all who knew her, and 
had a way of “saying her say” which, 
even when her sentiments came squarely 
across the views held by her hearers, usu- 
ally failed to arouse opposition. This lit- 
tle woman was the wife of Carl Raynor. 
Before the week was out she had talked 
with over a score of persons who were con- 
nected with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and weakened the faith of at 
least half of them in the policy which had 
heretofore been pursued by that body in 




















the matter of recreations and amusements. 
With certain Christian mothers, who had 
sons whom neither the Church nor the 
Association was holding away from the 
world and its many allurements, she 
found a readier hearing than she had 
hoped, and when she pressed them some- 
what, as Judge Glendenning had pressed 
Mr. Vivian, she saw in their eyes and in 
their faces, even where the lips gave no ap- 
proval, an almost eager consent. 

When Mr. Vivian arose in the pulpit 
on the following Sunday and looked down 
upon the congregation he almost gave a 
start of surprise. There sat Judge Glen- 
denning, and for the first time that he had 
been inside of his church. What did this 
mean? Had he come out of some new- 
born regard for higher and better things, 
or only to sit in judgment on the 
preacher? If Mr. Vivian’s discourse had 
not already been written down, the pres- 
ence of Judge Glendenning as an auditor 
would have greatly influenced his line of 
thought. As it was, he found much diffi- 
culty in keeping out of his mind the ques- 
tion as to what he might think of this or 
that argument or proposition, and he was 
conscious of a greater concern about the 
Judge’s approval of his sermon than that 
of any other member of the congregation 
on this particular Sunday morning. Far 
more than he knew consciously had he 
written with the Judge as an imaginary 
auditor when he prepared his discourse. 
It certainly would never have been writ- 
ten but for his talk with that individual. 
Had it been preached a week before, it 
would scarcely have made a ripple on the 
surface of things. His people would have 
called it an excellent sermon and heartily 
assented to all of its propositions, but no 
new forces would have been set in motion. 

A very different result from this fol- 
lowed its delivery now, for it had a mean- 
ing which the people saw; and when he 
closed the last of his well-considered and 
clearly expressed sentences, and the hush 
of attention was succeeded by the rustle 
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and stir of the congregation, it became 
apparent in the exchange of intelligent 
looks and nods that a new interest had 
been aroused, and that the entire audience 
was far from being in accord with the 
preacher. The subject of the discourse 
was the relation of the Church to its chil- 
dren and the duty of the members of the 
Church to do all in their power to keep 
them from straying beyond its fold. 
Though guarded in his utterances, Mr. 
Vivian did not fail to declare that for 
some cause the world was robbing the 
Church of a large proportion of its chil- 
dren, and that the fault of this could lie 
nowhere but at the door of the Church. 

“Brethren,” he said, “are we doing for 
them all that we might do? Are none 
lost through our lack of wisdom. Are 
our methods the most judicious? The 
subject is one that demands our deepest 
and most prayerful consideration. Shall 
we continue in the old ways and let the 
loss, the bereavement, the sorrow, and the 
shame go on?” 

He was deeply moved, his voice betray- 
ing his emotion. 

“No, brethren,” he added, in earnest 
tones ; “God forbid that we should be so 
recreant to duty! I greatly fear that we 
have not been as wise toward our young 
people as we ought to have been. That 
we have made life too sober and unat- 
tractive. Have not been willing to wait 
on the beautiful blossoming of spring and 
the glory of summer, because our eyes 
were set on the fruitage of autumn, for- 
getting that without the gladness of spring 
and the affluence of summer there can 
never come a richly laden autumn.” 

The effect of this discourse was to make 
two parties in the church, and to force 
Mr. Vivian into a defensive attitude. 
Squarely against him, and strongly pro- 
nounced in his opposition, stood Mr. Allen. 
What followed with Mr.: Vivian was but 
a natural result. As far as he had gone, 
his mind was clear. Farther than he 
could see distinctly he would not go, but 
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when he saw a plain way before him, he 
had the strength to walk init. For him 
to recede, after he had moved forward 
in the way of his convictions, was impos- 
sible. No lion in his path was terrible 
enough of aspect to turn him back. Op- 
position only made his will stronger, and 
danger but gave his courage a higher 
tone. 

The appearance of Judge Glendenning 
at church had a very decided influence 
on the mind of Mr. Vivian, taking it, as 
he did, in connection with some things 
which the former had said about their 
trying to find a common ground on which 
to stand and work for the good of the 
people. Was the Judge really making an 
effort to get nearer the Church, toward 
which he had for so many years showed 
indifference, if not an open hostility ? The 
clergyman pondered these things in his 
heart. 

Early in the following week the Judge 
had his billiard-table in place. Meeting 
Mr. Vivian, he said, speaking in a tone of 
respectful courtesy, and as one offering a 
kindness : 

“T have my billiard-room ready and 
shall be happy to see your son at any 
time. I pledge you that no temptations 
that I can keep away shall meet him while 
in my house. No wine or liquor of any 
kind will be served. I shall avoid pro- 
fanity myself—it’s a bad habit for which I 
ought to be ashamed—and repress it in 
others. And, moreover, I will wholly in- 
terdict all conversation of an improper 
character. Will you take my compli- 
ments to Heber, and say to him from me 
that my billiard-table is at his service, and 
that it will give me pleasure tosee him on 
almost any evening?” 

“You are kind and considerate, Judge. 
You mean well, I am sure. But”—Mr. 
Vivian manifested considerable embarrass- 
ment—“I cannot say this to my son, at 
least not yet.” 

“Shall I say it to him? Have I your 
full consent to do so?” 
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Mr. Vivian was silent. 

“You cannot be in any doubt, sir, as 
to which will be best for your son—my 
house or the Grant House?” 

“Oh! no, no! I have no question as to 
that. But you can see for yourself, Judge, 
into what constraint ofaction Iam brought. 
If I bear your message, I can do no less 
than give a qualified approval !” 

“Why need you qualify it at all, Mr. 
Vivian? Why not make it hearty? Have 
a frank but earnest talk with your son. 
Encourage him to speak freely and confi- 
dentially, so that you can find out the di- 
rection from which the stronger forces 
come that are drawing him away from 
you. Do not try to influence him by 
mere dictation, nor by any considerations 
of filial obedience, but by the clear reason 
of things. Should he ask you, as he 
doubtless will, why it is wrong to play at 
billiards, answer him according to your 
own clear-seeing, and in no other way. If 
you can see no more harm in a game of 
billiards than in a game of croquet—and 
I am sure you cannot—say so, and you at 
once strengthen his confidence in your 
judgment and begin to regain the power 
over him which you are evidently losing.” 

“T admit the force of what you say,” 
the clergyman replied, “and will think 
it all over. I shall have to act with cir- 
cumspection, for all eyes will be upon 
me.” 

“Shall I give you a safe rule?” 

“If you can.” - 

“ Be true to your convictions of right 
and duty.” Then, after a moment’s pause, 
the Judge added, with an earnestness of 
manner that surprised Mr. Vivian, “As I 
have resolved to be.” 

There was a silent but close clasping of 
hands by the two men, and an intent read- 
ing of each other’s eyes. 

“Do you know, sir,” continued the 
Judge, “that you set me to thinking in a 
new direction last Sunday. I shall be a 
better man forthat sermon. It quickened 
many vague purposes which had been 














floating through my mind into fixed reso- 
lutions. I don’t know when anything 
has taken such a hold upon me. If there 
had been a question in my mind about 
the billiard-table scheme as a movement 
in the right direction, your discourse on 
Sunday would have settled it conclu- 
sively.” 

“T don’t know how that can be, Judge.” 
Mr. Vivian was surprised and showed 
some uneasiness of manner. 

“You said that the children of the 
Church were steadily drifting away from 
the Church.” 

“Tt is, alas! too true.” 

“And that the Church seemed to be 
growing, day by day, less able to hold 
them within her safe inclosures.” 

“Yes! yes!” Mr. Vivian shook his 
head mournfully. 

“And in this connection you urged 
more consideration for your young people 
—a going down to their states and their 
needs, and so keeping hold of them by 
what was in them, instead of letting the 
world draw them into its charmed circle 
by means of the very attractions in the 
right and orderly use of which you 
might be able to keep them safe and con- 
tented.” 

“Ah Judge Glendenning! The truth 
of all this has suddenly become very clear 
to me. I wonder at my lack of percep- 
tion in not seeing it long ago.” 

“How many of your congregation will 
see in the clearer light which has come 
into your own mind ?” 

“But few, I fear; and any movement 
toward a larger liberty for our young peo- 
ple in the way of amusements will be met 
by the most determined opposition.” 

“Are you brave enough to act upon 
your convictions, Mr. Vivian ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“A brave, true man, with right on his 
side, is invincible. He may have a long 
and desperate conflict with error and evil, 
but the ultimate triumph is sure, even 
though he may not see the final victory, 
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and although the conqueror’s laurels may 
rest on other brows.” 

“Ah sir! the prospect of this long, 
long battle, and with such odds upon the 
other side, is what oppresses and discour- 
ages me; for all the while it is in pro- 
gress the world will go on robbing the 
Church of its seed. Nay, worse, the very 
controversy itself, should it be precipitated, 
will furnish our young people with argu- 
ments against the narrow and unreason- 
ing policy of the Church, and still farther 
weaken its hold upon them. A man in 
my position, Judge Glendenning, may 
well pause and hesitate, in view of what 
lies before him if he moves forward.” 

“Can a man be conscience clear who is 
false to his convictions, Mr. Vivian? Is. 
the watchman guiltless, if he see the 
enemy and give no cry of warning? Or 
the shepherd, if he does not meet and give 
battle to the wolf that is plundering his 
fold? I saw how it was going to be as I 
sat and listened to your sermon on Sun- 
day. I knew, whether you moved to the 
front and became a leader or not, that 
you had given expression to truths which 
would inevitably set many of your people 
to thinking, and that some of them would 
be ready to take part in any movement 
which had for its aim the protection and 
safety of such of their growing-up children 
as could no longer be held by what the 
Church was offering them. And now I 
think you can understand what I meant 
when I said that if there had been any 
question in my mind about the billiard- 
table scheme as a movement in the right 
direction your discourse on Sunday would 
have settled it conclusively. I saw that 
my opportunity for doing good service to 
many excellent young men in Westbrook 
was about to come. If I could say to 
your son, and to other young men who 
were in the habit of dropping in now and 
then at the Grant House to see or take 
part in a game of billiards or ten-pins, 
‘Don’t go there any more. It isn’t a safe 
place for you. Bar-room loungers are not 
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good associates. They are, as a rule, men 
with a downward drift, morally, physi- 
cally, and socially, and the danger that 
you may get the same drift if you keep 
their company is very great. No young 
man is safe from moral deterioration who 
comes frequently and of choice into asso- 
ciation with men who drink, swear, and 
indulge in lewd conversation, and of this 
class is made up a majority of those who 
are nightly to be met in our saloons and 
bar-rooms. If you want a game of bil- 
liards, come to my house, and meet gentle- 
men like yourselves. You shall always 
be welcome.’ If I could say this, Mr. 
Vivian, don’t you see how much good I 
might be able to accomplish? And that 
_is just what I am going to say.” 

“But what will your single table avail, 
with more than a hundred young men in 
town who need to be withdrawn from the 
dangerous ways into which their feet are 
turning?” asked the clergyman. 

“It is but the entering-wedge, of which 
I spoke, Mr. Vivian. My thought and 
purpose are already reaching far beyond. 
The first effect of what I am about doing 
will be to awaken public interest. Ina 
little while all Westbrook will be in a fer- 
ment. I shall have two parties against 
me—tavernkeepers and you straight- 
laced pious people. But, when I have 
made up my mind to do a thing, I cannot 
be moved by any considerations of fear or 
favor. I shall have on my side the com- 
mon sense of all common-sense people, as 
well in the Church as out of it. I count 
largely on you, Mr. Vivian, as a repre- 
sentative of the Church on the liberal side. 
I think you understand me. I think you 
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see that I am neither an open nor a secret 
enemy of the Church; that my purpose 
is to stand between the Church and the 
world, as it were, and to establish for each 
a middle ground, where wandering feet 
may rest, and on which erring ones may 
be brought and surrounded with such at- 
tractive influences that they will hardly 
care to leave its safe and pleasant ways. 
I have said that I count largely on you, 
Mr. Vivian. What is your answer ?” 

The clergyman was silent. 

“Tf, sir, a word from you would change 
my whole purpose in this matter, would 
you speak that word? Shall I withdraw 
my invitation to your son and close the 
billiard-room which I have just opened ?” 

“Oh! no, no!” with a quick and dep- 
recating tone and movement. 

“Then you are on my side, Mr. Vivian, * 
and I count on you as my strongest ally. 
Or, rather, let me say, I am on your side, 
and will be an ally of the Church if you 
will accept the arm and sword I freely 
offer. The fight I am going to make is 
not for the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
but against the evil and destructive in- 
fluences which have too long ruled in our 
midst. If we join our forces, what shall 
stand in the way of victory?” 

When the Judge and Mr. Vivian sep- 
arated after this interview, it was in mu- 
tual respect and good-will. Each saw 
opening before him a new path of duty, 
and in the heart of each the will to walk 
in that path was growing stronger every 
moment and fast crystallizing into an in- 
flexible purpose which no opposition could 
move. 




















GEORGE ELIOT AND SOME OF HER CHARACTERS. 





A PATHETIC interest ever centres 

about the life and writings of George 
Eliot. Undoubtedly the greatest novel 
writer of her time, successful from all 
worldly points of view, there is a person- 
ality upon her slightest work that predis- 
poses every heart to sadness. Of a sensi- 
tive and nervous temperament, beholding 
no celestial visions, yet seeing plain the 
duty of the present hour, she embued her 
every effort with something of her own 
chill hopelessness. To him, therefore, 
who reads for the mere pleasure of the 
hour, to him who has no sympathy with 
mental sorrows, we would not recommend 
perusal either of the life or writings of 
this author. 

In the present article the outward cir 
cumstances of George Eliot’s life have 
been somewhat ignored and the excep- 
tional development of her inner nature 
brought more especially before the reader. 
Slow of growth and with few precocious 
indications, we find the beginning of her 
mental life pictured well in “ Maggie 
Tulliver.” With few books and fewer 
‘ childish companions, the lonely girl con- 
sorted much with imaginary beings, and 
dwelt almost entirely among her own 
creations. Early a reader of Nature’s 
tenderest secrets, she explored her tiny 
world and built vast speculations upon 
the most ordinary phases of her loved 
landscape. Born at no great distance 
from Shakespeare’s birthplace, and pass- 
ing many of her early years near to that 
Parnassus, the same exterior surround- 
ings fashioned, to some extent, the lives 
of both. The same scenes which had dis- 
played their beauties to the youthful eyes 
of him—the visioner of Prince Hamlet 
and Othello—opened, too, their richest 
stores before the creator of Adam Bede 
and Felix Holt. 





Earnest and eager-hearted, our author, 
in her childhood, gave little promise of 
unusual literary ability, save, perchance, 
in the direction of sound judgment and 
power of concentration. Wonderfully im- 
pressible, she sounded early the key-note 
of all her woman’s after life—the divine 
necessity of a love which should prove re- 
sponsive to the tenderness within her own 
great heart. In the Brother and Sister 
Sonnets and in The Mill on the Floss 
we find the germ, that trustful affection 
displayed toward the little brother, which 
in after years expanded into the divinest 
growth of this gifted woman’s nature—a 
self-forgetful love. 

From force of circumstance her life be- 
came essentially an inner one; compara- 
tively isolated, she passed her youth in a 
quiet little farm nook upon the Asbury 
estate, where her father had for some time 
been an employee of Mr. Francis Newdi- 
gate. To this period of quiet and to the lack 
of early companionship may be attributed, 
perhaps, much of her after habit of mel- 
ancholy. At the impressionable age of 
sixteen she lost her dearly loved mother, 
and from that time until his death in 
1849 she was her father’s constant com- 
panion, his housekeeper, and counselor. 
Slowly ripening now from the enthusiastic 
girl to the thoughtful and mature woman, 
passing through epochs of intellectual 
and spiritual turmoil, it was not until her 
thirty-seventh year, two years after her 
marriage, that she came before the world 
as George Eliot, beginning her career as 
a writer of fiction. 

Her first effort in this direction resulted 
in Scenes of Clerical Life, foremost 
among which was written that master- 
piece of pathos, The Sad Fortunes of 
the Rev. Amos Barton. And never, in 
all her subsequent literary career, did 
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George Eliot bring before the reading 
public a more exquisite delineation of 
character than her portrayal of Milly 
—wife of Amos Barton. Beautiful and 
womanly before the rectory fireside or 
about the homely duties of her domestic 
life, Milly’s gracious presence dawns upon 
us like a revelation. Like the Shulamite, 
her lips drop like the honeycomb, the 
smell of her garments is like the smell of 
Lebanon; she rises up to open to her be- 
loved, and her fingers drop with sweet- 
smelling myrrh. She is all womanly ; her 
very presence fills us with a rapture, her 
smile is full of brightness as the morning. 
From the moment when we first behold 
her queenly at her own fireside until they 
lay her in the cruel, waiting grave, beau- 
tiful as ever, with her baby on her breast, 
we love her with a love unmistakable and 
tender. To Heaven there is but one step 
for natures such as Milly’s, but one step 
from woman’s purest saintliness to angel- 
hood. Beautiful, immortal, the atmos- 
phere of tenderness about her might cast 
new glory on the angel ranks. Filled 
with the purer passion of right and prin- 
ciple, nor lacking either in that clinging 
trust which gives a woman half her 
blessed strength, George Eliot drew for the 
world this character from her very heart 
of hearts. 

From this first success our author’s 
mind took its decisive bent, and in unde- 
viating course until the end her life was 
one long struggle for what appeared to 
her the true good of mankind. Hope and 
faith were to her unknown delights, and 
yet she wrought no barriers for other 
hearts. Unable herself to accept the 
mighty consolation of Omnipotence, she 
sought no proselytes to her unhappy fal- 
lacy, but left the spirit open to its choice. 
With wealth of resource almost inexhaust- 
ible, with all the sincerity of a decisive 
purpose, she trembled at the mandates of 
her own immortal soul, but saw no ma- 
jesty behind that unsubstantial throne. 
In scholarlike equipment this woman 
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had few equals among novelists; in epi- 
grammatic strength she had no rival, nor 
in her depth of research. Profoundly 
versed as women are in the deeper read- 
ings of the heart, there is a reality upon 
her work that invests it, almost, with pro- 
phetic force. Moistening the garden of 
her heart with tears for others’ woes, she 
kept a perennial growth of sweetness 
there that never failed. 

Suffering acutely from those brain- 
weary and nervous troubles peculiar to 
her craft, she was possessed of a wonder- 
ful endurance incompatible with the deli- 
cacy of her physique. Inheriting vast 
powers of concentration, with a gift of 
inner sight worthy almost of Avon’s own 
immortal bard, she mastered obstacles 
which might have baffled a far more 
muscular development. With little of 
the tragical and less of the merely dra- 
matic element in her own life, she caught 
with exceptional aptitude the experiences 
of other hearts, and imaged them with 
power. From that vigorous embodiment 
of country life—Mrs. Poyser—to the deli- 
cate individuality of Esther Lyon; from 
the massive make of Felix Holt to the 
faultless beauty of Captain Wybrow’s 
hand, there is not a point lacks finish 
—not one iota of her labor but bears the 
impress of deep thought. 

In.true portrayal of our not too perfect 
human nature, in all those subtler lights 
which need a woman’s touch to deepen 
and perfect, George Eliot is not to be sur- 
passed. Blending her delicate feminine 
perceptions with the more masculine pre- 
rogative of strength, she was more sincere 
than Dickens, more accurate than 
Thackeray, as scholarly as her own 
acknowledged master, Scott. As far re- 
moved from Mme. de Staél and the 
sprightly George Sand as from the more 
essentially feminine Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, she was a type in herself, in- 
vesting every creation with much of her 
own impressive personality. 

Diverse as are the characteristics at- 























tributed to this unhappy genius, the un- 
kindest critic must concede vast strength 
of will and purity of purpose. With her 
there was no looseness of teaching, no 
laxity of moral sense ; duty was her watch- 
word—duty ! and laboring on without the 
recompense more sanguine mortals crave 
—hope of reward beyond this world’s un- 
quiet—no narrowing limits could contract 
nor circumstance control the wealth and 
richness of her nature. 

Essentially a poet in thought and depth 
of feeling, she lacked the rare gift of 
poetical expression, and so must be ex- 
cluded from the ranks. Even The Legend 
of Jubal—that sublimest effort of her 
muse—falls far short in grace of execu- 
tion, leaving the ear uneasy and unsatis- 
fied. Once only did she seem to be em- 
bued with the true poetic fire, and, com- 
plete in all its saddening beauty, let me 
bring the result before you. 


“OH! MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISI- 
BLE!” 


“ Longum, illud tempus, quum non ero, magis me 
movet, quam hoc exiguum.” —Cicero. 

Oh! may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues. 


So to live is Heaven; 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity, 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child, 
Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved ; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air. 


And all our rarer, better, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
VOL, LVI.—29. 
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That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 

And what may yet be better—saw within 

A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 

To higher reverence more mixed with love— 
That better self shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 
Unread forever. 


This is life to come 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest Heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony ; 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense, 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


Burdened with melancholy, George 
Eliot’s poetry, like her prose, breathes its 
discord of sadness upon all receptive 
hearts. It is like some despairing cry—a 
music stripped of half its melody. For- 
ever fingering one melodious string can- 
not bring forth a perfect harmony ; and so 
forever touching on our human lot cannot 
uplift us to a heavenly height. With all 
our author’s depth and strength of nature, 
there is a subtle sense of something want- 
ing in her sublimest effort that leaves the 
soul still yearning and unblest. Pitiful it 
is, that, with her sibyl’s gift of reading 
hearts, she possessed not the still more 
saintly power of healing them. 

With few of the wayward eccentricities 
of genius, George Eliot’s mental life was 
one slow but unremittent growth. As an 
example of her later labors, let us glance 
at the book of Romola. Here, together 
with strengthened intellectual power, we 
find the delicacy of her delineation as ex- 
quisite as in the less scholarly productions 
of her earlier genius. Excelling here 
also in a certain power of description, she 
revels in all the wealth of old historic 
Florence, touching with the magician’s 
wand of genius some half-familiar figures, 
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and wakening each into a living, breath- 
ing presence. Through all the book we 
hear the voice of Florence’s mighty mar- 
tyr—the voice of Savonarola—and we 
pass with him, as in history we could 
never do, through all the anguish and 
inner struggle of his inspired life. In 
character, Romola herself was the out- 
growth of a mature genius, as Milly was 
the outgrowth of a mature heart. Filled 
with the classic beauty of another age, yet 
warm and palpitating with reality of life, 
Romola is a creature of the senses, as 
Milly is a being of the heart. Exquisitely 
portrayed, half woman and half goddess, 
she moves us as in old dramatic tale some 
vestal virgin might—feeling her young 
heart warm within her breast, yet feeling, 
too, the icy fetters of an ever present duty. 
Denied even the remembered tenderness 
of lost love, she is a type of companionless 
endurance only next in interest to the 
martyred Florentine. 

With the characters of Romola and 
Milly, we have touched upon the two 
most salient points of George Eliot’s mas- 
terful genius, leaving all else to be dis- 
covered by him who reads her work. 

Ending our study, then, let us speak 
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for one moment of our author as a woman. 
Possessing all the sacred attributes of her 
sex, fond of the simpler joys of domestic 
life, she proved herself all womanly in her 
every separate relation. With a yearn- 
ing tenderness that wrought upon her like 
an inspiration, with a passionate desire for 
the good of human kind, she was as pure 
in her life as in her noblest teachings, 
The shadow which for some little time 
rested upon her name, melting away, un- 
substantial as the morning mist, before the 
clear sunlight of inspection, has left her 
character irreproachable as any. Pitiful 
indeed were the struggles of her soul—that 
restless soul within whose depths a divine 
necessity existing found no divine re- 
sponse ; and yet although the golden gates 
of hope and faith were never to be swung 
for her, she labored on in the narrow path 
of duty, firm in her stoical religion—God 
and Heaven lacking. Warm hearted and 
affectionate, she lived for others, and died 
in the full glory of deserved success. Let 
us hope that her mighty soul, with newly 
anointed vision, may have passed beyond 
the veil of the sanctuary into Heaven’s 
holiest of holies. 
Grace ADELE PIERCE. 
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HERE are not many school boys and 
girls past middle age who do not re- 
member in pity for themselves the brawny- 
armed and well-equipped “ master,” who 
whipped into them what little book lore 
they possess. It was hard and cruel then, 
and in memory it loses none of its bitter- 
ness. 

Well, nature kindly covers with the 
soft green mosses bare and unsightly 
places ; she hangs her emerald drapery of 
vines over bleak walls, and transforms 


them into beautiful things and fair to look 
upon. Let us, remembering old hurts, 
then, cover them over comfortably with 
the words of Portia: “The Lord made 
him ; let him pass for a man.” 

It was very common, and ludicrous, too, 
in the long ago days for boys and girls to 
be called by their full names in school, 
such as: Andrew Jackson Brody, John 
Quincy Adams Tannehill, Christopher 
Columbus Coulter, George Washington 
Fluke, Jeremier Sylvester Stebbins, 























Nathan Hale Wellington Fisher, Abiathar 
Ebenezer Hawkins, Peter Proctor Petti- 
bone. 

An old-time roll-call would be a valu- 
able relic. How a boy in a hurry would 
sputter over the names, giving them in 
full! Nothing strange for the teacher 
to call out: “ John Jefferson McDole, you 
and Simon Peter Chambers may go for a 
pail of water ;” “Sophia Maria Boice and 
Mary Louisa Amaryllis Beals will sweep 
the house after school is out ;” “Sebastian 
Cabot Culler may bring a load of wood ;” 
“Mary Magdalene Crosser may take the 
pail and dipper home and scour them.” 

Think of the mother of ten or twelve 
children singing a good old Methodist 
revival hymn, while the treadles and shut- 
tles of the clanging loom played the 
lively accompaniment, pausing occasion- 
ally to hail out a command to one of the 
children, giving in full the two, three, or 
four names it wore like easy harness! 

In old times the two political parties 
were known as Democrats and Whigs, 
and sometimes party spirit ran high. 

In the campaign of 1840, when good 
old General Harrison was the Whig can- 
didate for President, the Whig children 
in school had the advantage. Because of 
some dereliction of the General’s at Fort 
Meigs or Fort Malden, the Democrats 
dubbed him “Granny Harrison.” They 
had hard work to find anything to make 
capital out of, but among ignorant chil- 
dren this was good enough. A. rude 
Democrat lad laid a plan, and all the 
boys and girls of his party in the History 
of the Late War class coincided with him. 
The reading lesson was about Harrison’s 
troops gaining a victory over the English 
under General Proctor at the battle of 
the Thames, in October, 1813, when the 
renowned Indian warrior, Tecumseh, was 
slain. They read verse about, and wher- 
ever the name of General was used, the 
Democrats were to substitute “Granny ” 
before Harrison. The rude big boy at 
the head of the. class led off. He said 
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“Granny” very distinctly and with great 
unction. The next did the same, and all 
the way down the class of seven the word 
General was ignored. 

It was like the fable of the boys stoning 
the frogs; it was nearly the death of us. 

The eight square ruler in the hand of 
an Irish teacher, whose best quality was 
his “main strength,” well laid on, right 
and left, all the way down the class, noses, 
ears, eyes, hair combs, and side combs, 
no respecter of persons—surely the victory 
belonged to the uproarious Whigs! And 
how they did enjoy it! The big boys in 
woolen wamusses and baggy trousers 
clapped their hands in ecstasy, and the 
girls ’ee’h’d and laughed over a triumph 
thrust upon them. 

There is a very romantic sequel to this 
incident, a delightful plot for a story, but 
it does not belong in this article on 
“Schools and Schoolmasters.” We will 
say, however, that “he didn’t get her!” 
She remembered this time! 

The following winter the term was 
taught by a young man who was so 
cowardly he would not pass the graveyard 
alone after dark. He knew he would see 
his grand’ther or his grandmar rise right 
up, like “ole marster, all in white, lookin’ 
like ’er ghost.” Tales hang thereby. He 
was afraid to sleep with his face uncovered. 
More tales hang thereby. If he escorted 
a young lady home from a singing-school 
he never started with her from the house, 
but waited along the roadside until she 
came. When one of the boys inquired 
why he didn’t ask the girl before they left 
the school-house, he frankly said: “I 
haint got the flow of language!” 

One day at school a little string of 
white tape half a yard long dangled from 
one of his coat-tail pockets. Boys and girls 
all wondered what was at the other end of 
that string! No dogs ever watched a 
chippy up in the top of a tree with a more 
uneasy interest. 

Finally a plot was planned. One of 
the boys “stalled” on that old sum in the 
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Western Calculator, “There is a sum, to 
the double of which if you add,” etc., 
etc., and took it to the master for assist- 
ance. Of course, he was lost to all else— 
oblivious to everything around him—it 
was so arranged. Then one of the girls 
—a black-eyed, rosy, curly, dimpled dar- 
ling she was, and a favorite—performed 
her part in the plot. With wonderful 
skill and strategy she picked a pocket for 
the first time in her life. Slowly and 
cautiously she drew on the string. The 
pupil, standing looking over the peda- 
gogue’s shoulder, crowded closer—he hus- 
tled against him, coughed, and cleared 
his throat. The eyes of the dimpled girl 
grew brighter and brighter. No fisher- 
man ever felt the line draw with keener 
anxiety. Slowly it came out—a night- 
cap; a good, stout, new muslin night- 
cap, made after the sturdy fashion of 
more than half a hundred years ago ; had 
a wide, full frill all round, puckered head 
piece, felled seams, and two good strings 
—a cap made for service and comfort. 

There was a great deal of fun among 
the girls cutting patterns over it, each 
trying who could make it more grotesque 
than another. 

Fora teacher “boarding round” and 
sleeping in all kinds of comfortable and 
uncomfortable places, the master’s idea 
was a good one, and proved that he was 
sensible. 

There was one teacher at the Berryhill 
school-house—the log house with the paper 
windows—that the old people who were 
scholars in 1817 to 1820 frequently men- 
tion. 

He was a middle-aged man, fresh from 
Scotland. How he ever drifted along to 
the wild, wild new settlement no one 
knows, and no one ever will know now. 
He was a good scholar, a man of refined 
taste, studious, and though he was com- 
panionable when warmed up at a social 
gathering, he did not “take to the ways” 
of the early pioneers. He made his home 
at “old man Cook’s,” as the free and easy 





































gossipy run of the story has it. He had 
paper and ink and busied himself writing 
whenever he was not in school or out in 
the clearing picking brush. 

His name was William Maxwell Adol- 
phus Johnson, and on the yellow-brown, 
bent-over tombstone in the first old Berry- 
hill graveyard the dim inscription gives 
his age as forty-five years nine months 
and seventeen days. 

There was a romance somewhere, but 
none of the old women ever found out 
what it was. He died suddenly. One 
day at school his commands were inco- 
herent. He called Peter Bonaparte West- 
over, John Henry Atkins, and he mixed 
all names together in a dazed way, so that 
the children laughed at their master and 
tossed up their knit caps and talked out 
loud in time of school. 

That night he fell into a deep sleep, 
from which he never woke until a few 
moments before his death. And then he 
tried to talk, and tried to reach out his 
hands toward his great white muslin knap- 
sack in the corner that held his posses- 
sions, but death came swiftly and his de- 
sires were never made known. 

When the sorrowing neighbors opened 
the knapsack to get the one white shirt to 
put on him, his little worldly store lay be- 
fore them, and there, tied all up with 
dingy strings, was a novel in manuscript. 
It was written on coarse paper of all 
sizes, and was after the style of novels 
written in the long ago. 

An old neighbor gave us the little bun- 
dle of manuscript. It was beautiful pen- 
manship, good spelling, punctuated, para- 
graphed, and the story was of lovers who 
had troubles and trials hard to bear, but 
in the end they were happy and united. 
We never pass the dimpling hollow in the 
lone cemetery where sleeps the poor old 
schoolmaster without pausing and laying 
a hand reverently on the stone, dim with 
creeping lichens—we touch as reverently 
as we would the head of one bowed in 
sorrow. 





























There was one teacher sixty-five years 
ago who was avery pious man, not a 
prig, not over-pious, but a good man, one 
of those men who leave the world the bet- 
ter for having lived in it. He came 
very nearly getting into serious trouble 
once. 

It was a noon spell. The scholars had 
eaten their lunch. The master sat at the 
far end of the school-house picking out a 
knot in arithmetic. The big boys and 
girls were playing, 

“Come, Philander, let’s be a-marching, 
Every one his true love sarching,” 
when there was a knock at the door that 

seemed to have been made with a maul. 

Philander halted short off in his march, 
and his followers took their seats. It was 
the school officers. They “had hearn a 
bad report about the master.” He had 
been swearing, using profane language, 
and they—they had come in an official 
body to see about the charge. Old Na- 
than Blazer was the spokesman. He 
was the class leader, and the leader in 
every movement. 

It is too lengthy to give in the original 
vernacular of the director, but his son, 
Hiram Theophilus Blazer, had reported 
the fact at home, and as it was a matter 
of serious importance the august body had 
called to investigate the charge. 

Hiram, a tow-headed lad of seventeen, 
not out of Cobb’s Spelling-book yet, was 
called on. He hustled out to the front, 
his yellow wamus, dyed with the flowers 
of the golden rod, laid back off his 
shoulders as though he was bound to get 
his share of free oxygen, his roomy 
breeches harnessed on by one suspender, 
and his shambling feet almost tramping 
on each other. 

And this was his story about the master 
using profane language, given in a slow, 
jerky sort of speech, while both bashful 
hands churned and rummaged in his 
pockets: 

“We was a skeetin’ on the crick, me 
and the marster, an’ I got ahead o’ him 
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long down to’ards the squirl tail riffle. 
The fust thing I knowed, I skeeted on to 
where the ice wa’n’t good-like, an’ I fell 
sprawlin’. An’ the marster he come clos’ 
up behind me, an’ he fell sprawlin’ ter! 
An’ I scratched up, an’, fore I thought, I 
up an’ sed, ‘I got a devil of a fall,’ an’ he 
right up and sed, ‘So did I.’” 

While Hiram was talking—excited by 
the momentous occasion—his voice rose 
higher and higher, until it finally culmi- 
nated in a squeal. 

And that was the end of the charge 
against the teacher for swearing. The 
school officers sneaked off, heartily 
ashamed of themselves. 



































There is nothing in nature that makes 
a drearier picture than a new field, possi- 

ly once or twice half-tilled, with dead 
girdled trees standing, and unsightly 
stumps scattered thickly over the rough 
ground, while the bare, bony, outreaching 
branches are limned against a bleak, gray 
winter sky. 

Place in this field a low log school- 
house of from 1816 to 1835, and the pic- 
ture is perfect and true to life. 

The horrible pictures in Dante’s In- 
ferno show the skill of the terribly 
inspired artist. Once seen they are never 
forgotten. 

. “Break on thy Cold Gray Stones, O 
Sea!” The illustration accompanying 
Tennyson’s poem of that title is dreary, 
desolate, gloomy, but to us not more dismal 
than this home scene framed in by these 
now beautiful, woody hillsides and valleys 
in the long, long ago. 

Nearly all the “beys and girls” sleep 
in the Berryhill graveyard near together— 
a little city of the dead—a silent neighbor- 
hood. 

And just across the little bit of pictur- 
esque creek valley, shut in by a circling 
range of bold, uneven hills, that level 
lying, pretty plat of ground is the site of 
the memorable log school-house. 

And there “have golden-harvests fol- 
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lowed quiet tillage above a peaceful soil” 
for years, after years and years. 

The summers come, and summers go, 
and the musical song of the reaper is 
heard there as it sweeps away and gathers 
the golden grain from off the sacred 
ground. 

And the few remaining boys and girls 
turn aside that they see not the sacrilege. 

And with the pioneer poet-painter who 
looks upon the dim past with eyes 
anointed, we dream and listen: 
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“Don’t you hear the children coming— 
Coming into school ? 
Don’t you hear the master drumming 
On the window with his rule? 
Master drumming, children coming 
Into school ? 


“Don’t you hear the scholars thrumming? 
Bumble bees in June! 
All the leaves together thumbing, 
Like singers hunting for a tune? 
Master mending pens and humming 
Bonny Doon?” 
RosE.ua Rice. 





MOTHERS. 


TRAIN A CHILD IN THE WAY IT 
SHOULD GO. 


VERY one must see and acknowledge 
the importance of training a child 
in the way it should go, and yet how often 
do we see people acting on exactly the 
contrary principle! How often do we see 
arents who will teach their children the 
en Commandments and yet will act in 
such a manner that their example makes 
their teaching go for nothing! and how, 
how true it is that example is better than 
precept! How often do people promise 
a child things that they have no idea of 
giving to, or doing for them, to keep them 
quiet, they say! Now what is to be ex- 
pected of that child but deception in its 
turn to gain an end? What good is the 
precept, “ Be truthful,” when here is the 
acted falsehood? The little creatures are 
quick to perceive and notice far more 
closely than we are aware of often. I 
have sometimes heard persons talk before 
a child who was apparently not noticing 
or hearing what was being said at all, and 
ne not one single word or expression was 
ost, as she showed by afterward repeat- 
ing the conversation. Now, can we be too 
particular in our actions? If we wan’t 
to raise a child to be a strictly truthful 
man or woman we must practice what we 
preach, avoid even an appearance of un- 
truthfulness. X 
When we can do so, and there is a pro- 
priety in it, it is always best to give a child 
a reason for a command or order. Make it 





pleasant for them to obey; do not rouse - 
opposition in them by a stern order or 
command when the pleasant expression 
of our wish will do as well. A simple 
command may be given in such a tone 
that it amounts to “please.” We know 
ourselves how much more willing we are 
to grant a request if it is asked pleasantly, 
and it is just so with the child. We must 
not expect more from a child than we are 
willing to give ourselves. Do not try to 
break their wills, but curb and direct them 
in the way they should go. Much more 
is done by gentleness and firmness than 
stern command. I saw a father and 
mother with a refractory child exemplify 
this perfectly. The little fellow was fond 
of putting a big waiter on the floor and 
sitting in it, to which his parents did not 
object, but this time he wanted to dash it 
down and turn it bottom upward and sit 
upon it. This both parents objected to, 
and the father commanded him to “Get 
up at once!” which he did not do, for he 
did not understand what was wrong and 
his obstinacy was roused by the peremp- 
tory tone. The father repeated the order, 
and the little fellow was just getting ready 
for a cry when the mother interposed, and 
by a few gentle words, and telling him to 
“Let mother fix it right,” that he “would 
break mother’s waiter that way and must 
do as father wished,” the little fellow gave 
up at once, and smiles broke out on his 
little face like sunshine on a cloudy day. 
Now, the father thought the best way was 
to break his will, the mother to guide it— 





























bind it. Do not excite evil passions in 
order to overcome them, but sow the good 
seeds and cultivate them, so as to leave no 
room for evil thoughts. 

Another thing, do not teach a child to 
do right with any hope of reward, but be- 
cause the Lord tells us to and it is right 
and just that we should keep His laws. 
I do not like the offering of prizes and re- 
wards in schools, for much more harm 
than good is done by it in every way, I 
think. In the first place, a desire to suc- 
ceed in order to excel others is not a good 
motive. That excites jealousy and enmity 
among children. The reward set before 
them should be the having their minds 
stored with useful and pleasant things, 
things that will make them useful and 
helpful to themselves and others. This 
should be the end in view—not to bear 
off the prize. 

Another thing that we see done so often 
as hardly to notice it, is to see people 
(and often do it ourselves) teach a child, 
even a baby in the arms, “revenge.” 
You will ask “ How?” say “I never did.” 
Well, I’ll tell you. How often do we see 
persons tell a child that has hurt itself 
that they will whip the old table or chair 
or whatever the object that has been the 
cause of the hurt, and do it to pacify the 
child. Now what is this but revenge, 
and what can be expected of that. child 
but that it will be revengeful? How 
many times do we see children turn and 
hit the rock or root against which they 
have stumped a toe, and what is that but 
the result of a still earlier training at an 
earlier age from nurse or parent or some 
one else? 

How much better simply to soothe the 
little things with loving words and kisses 
when too small to understand language, 
and if old enough for that, tell them to be 
careful and shun them, that hurting them- 
selves was the result of carelessness, and 
not the fault of an inanimate thing that 
has no feeling, cannot think or move, and 
the child will be taught to take care 
another time. You can direct their 
minds from their own ills by speaking of 
“the poor table or chair that they hit so 
hard,” and they will often forget their 
hurt in sympathy or some feeling akin to 
it for the offending object, instead of a 
feeling of revenge. 

These two evils, deceit and revenge, are 
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so commonly and thoughtlessly taught in 
this way to a child, before it can speak 
even, that I cannot help lifting my voice 
against it. I have seen such good people 
guilty of these acts, and in these many 
ways that I have mentioned, that I knew 
it was mere thoughtlessness. I trust all 
that read this will have their attention 
called to it, and will guard themselves 
against ever teaching a child revenge or 
deceit. Once more I say, “Train a child 
in the way it should go.” N.C. 


“Epvcate your children while you 
amuse them,” is one of the maxims of the 
Kindergarten system, and a very good 
maxim it is; but a still better one would 
be, “ Allow your children to educate them- 
selves while they amuse themselves.” 
Parents and friends are a great deal too 
anxious to keep the little ones amused, 
and in this they cannot be wholly acquit- 
ted of selfish motives, for, after all, it is a 
great pleasure to play with the youngsters, 
showing them pretty things and watching 
with them the clever mechanical toys 
which now abound in every toy-shop, but 
which are so expensive, so very easily 
broken, and so much more suited to adult 
than to the infant taste. That adults 
should frequently participate in the play 
of children is, without any doubt, good 
both for the children and for themselves, 
for it induces sympathy between them 
and cheers and enlivens the elders. But 
it is quite possible to have too much of a 
good thing, and the result of this, in the 
present instance, is that a race of children 
is being called into existence who are ut- 
terly dependent on their elders for amuse- 
ment, and cannot be left even for a few 
minutes to their own resources without 
becoming dull and depressed and clamor- 
ing for notice to be taken of them. I 
know many such, and very troublesome 
they are, for one cannot help being aware 
that they are miserable unless receiving 
constant attention, and, as it is impossible 
always to give this, there is an unpleasant 
feeling that one is not doing one’s duty by 
them. The children, moreover, them- 
selves, feel hurt at being, as they think, 
neglected. 

It is a most desirable thing not to be 
constantly looking after the baby, but 
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simply to see that it is not in a position in 
which it can get into danger, and to re- 
move any dangerous objects, such as pins, 
needles, knives, scissors, and loose buttons 
which may be swallowed, and then leave 
the youngster to itself, to occupy itself 
with such things as may lie within reach. 
While the mother reads, writes, or sews, it 
will play for hours happily enough on the 
floor if allowed the free use of. its limbs, 
.and given now and then some new play- 
thing, such as a piece of rag, a little box 
that opens and shuts or unscrews, or a 
number of beads or bright buttons 
threaded on a string. The little one wants 
variety in its playthings, and this craving 
for novelty is a most powerful agent in 
its self-education, for from every new ob- 
ject it learns some fact or facts of useful 
knowledge, and the very destructiveness 
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which thoughtless people condemn is a 
means of increasing that knowledge of 
the external world and of the nature and 
combinations of things which it is most 
important for the child to early acquire. ° 
The most lavish purchase of toys from 
shops will not be so satisfactory either in 
its present or future result for the child 
as the permission for it to handle such ob- 
jects of daily life as may not be dangerous 
or too costly to risk breakage. A number 
of scraps of bright-colored silk which it 
can arrange as it likes are more amusing 
to a young child and for a longer period 
than a clock-work railway engine that 
may be looked at but not touched, an 
old wooden or rag doll that may be used 
“anyhow,” is preferred to the dainty 
waxen image which needs tender treat- 
ment. 
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A PLAIN TALK TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


a boys and girls. I have some 
true stories here fur you to read. 

In a Western village one bright, winter 
day, a number of boys and girls were 
coasting and playing on the ice. Among 
them was a healthy, merry girl of four- 
teen years. How her laughter rang out 
at the keen enjoyment of the sport! 

While her merriment was at its height, 
one of the boys, wishing to play a joke on 
the girl, threw something down to trip 
her up. Unconscious of the obstacle, she 
fell headlong over it. The boy shouted 
with laughter, but his merriment ceased 
when he saw that the girl did not rise, 
but, with a pale face, lay helpless on the 
ice. She was soon surrounded by her 

laymates, who lifted her and carried her 
ome. 

That was the last sport that girl ever 
had. It was a number of years ago that 
it occurred, and through all this time she 
has been a suffering invalid. Her spine 
received such injuries from the fall as to 
entail life-long disease. All of the pleas- 
ures of a bright, happy youth were sud- 
denly snatched from her. Her prospects 
were all blasted, nothing in store but a 





life of suffering—all on account of a rude 
trick of a playmate. 

In another town a bevy of schoolgirls 
were one day crowding their way down 
the steps of the school-house. A large, 
rough girl gave a smaller one just in front 
of her a rude push, dislodging her feet, so 
that she fell to the bottom of the flight of 
stone steps. 

In the fall, the bones of one knee re- 
ceived a severe displacement. Despite 
medical treatment, it swelled badly, and 
large sores formed on the knee. The 
entire leg became affected, and in a few 
months, in order to save the girl’s life, 
amputation was necessary. All the 
severe suffering that child endured, be- 
sides being a cripple for life, was the re- 
sult of a rude trick of a playmate. 

A boy was one day engaged in the dan- 
gerous sport of shooting little stones from 
a toy gun at whatever objects came 
within his reach. So that he was amused 
he thought nothing of the danger to the 
targets at which he aimed. He shot one 
at a boy who was approaching, which 
struck directly in his eye. The stone 
happened to be one with a sharp edge, 
and when the boy closed his eyelid over 
the wounded eye, he closed it forever. 




















The stone struck with such force as to de- 
stroy the sight. The other eye became so 
affected through sympathetic pain that it 
was of little use. His whole life was 
ruined, that a boy might have a moment 
of rude sport. 

What a demoniacal spirit possesses any 
boy or girl who finds pleasure. in such 
play as will in any way prove harmful to 
their playmates! I love to see children 
enjoy themselves in harmless fun, but I 
have no patience with those whose sport 
must be spiced with cruelty. There is 
something so coarse and unlovable in 
such a nature. And such a spirit in- 
dulged in in youth will intensify in 
cruelty and disagreeableness as it grows 
older. 

How many times have I heard children 
say, after inflicting pain or grief on a 
companion, “I didn’t mean to,” and “I 
was only playing.” 

Such expressions are no excuse what- 
ever for the deed. They are no repara- 
tion for pain thoughtlessly inflicted. 

There are a class of boys and girls 
who take such delight in frightening 
others of timid natures. Surely they do 
not realize the harm they do or they 
would never seek sport in this way. 
Sickness and even idiocy has been pro- 
duced by frights that were perpetrated as 
a funny joke. 

A little girl of a timid, nervous nature, 
had to go to school alone in a country 
place. At one point the road ran through 
dense woods. Long ago bears had infested 
the country, and she had heard so many 
stories about them that it was with the 
greatest difficulty her parents could per- 
suade her to go to school. She was so 
fearful of seeing a bear, that her heart 
would beat wildly and she fairly flew when 
she reached the woods. 

The scholars all knew of her great fear. 
One day two of the boys planned a joke 
to scare the girl, which furnished much 
merriment to their rude, thoughtless 
minds. 

The next morning as the child was hur- 
rying through the woods, a deep growl 
was heard, and a black object came creep- 
ing out at her. She thought it was a bear, 
and was so terrified she dropped senseless 
to the ground. 

She is a woman now, and when telling 
me of it said, “It almost ruined my nerv- 
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ous system, and for years I did not recover 
the shock it gave me.” 

O boys! and O girls! if you have 
ever been guilty of such rude jokes to- 
ward your companions, desist from such 
actions. 

Cultivate a refined, gentle demeanor in 
all your sports. You will lose no pleasure 
by it. A gentle, kindly manner makes 
one so lovable and wins friendship, while 
the rude actions of a person make him 
unloved and repulsive. 

Every boy and girl should understand 
that our happiness in life depends largely 
on our treatment to others. If our man- 
ner is such as to win friends, we can re- 
joice in the sweet pleasure of friendship. 
If we make ourselves offensive, we may be 
very sure that we will have nothing but 
enemies. 

In a place where I once lived was a 
fifteen-year-old boy. On account of his 
rudeness he was the most repulsive young 
person I ever saw. Whenever he played 
with children the sport was sure to end in 
wounds and tears. He became so uni- 
versally disliked that no one in the place 
treated him with any courtesy. Finally 
he moved away, and if a pestilence had 
visited the place and suddenly taken its 
departure, it would have given the inhab- 
itants no more joy than when that boy 
left. He had the power within him to be 
either loved or hated. And how sad that 
he permitted the evil spirit to hold sway 
and let all that was pleasant and lovable 
in him die for the want of some encour- 
agement to live! NELLIE Burns. 


PEARO AND PEARINE. 


We Sylvan’s pear-tree was planted, 

he was not a day old. His father 
set the tiny sapling, hardly more than a 
twig, carefully into the ground, brought 
rich earth up about its roots, and said, 
“ Now this shall always be called Sylvan’s 
tree, because it is just as old as he is.” On 
the first warm, sunny day, he took Sylvan 
in his arms and carried him , to the pear- 
tree; and after that, in the baby’s daily 
walk and drives, he almost always passed 
by it, and one of the first things the baby 
ever noticed was the little tree. Later, 
when he grew strong enough to creep and 
finally to walk, his favorite play-ground 
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was under the pear-tree, which grew much 
faster and taller than Sylvan did, and cast 
a cooling shadow on long summer days. 
When it commenced to bear fruit, Sylvan 
ate all he wanted and distributed much 
among his friends; and if he discovered 
any person who had no garden and was 
too poor to buy fruit and not likely to be 
given any, he took pains to have that 
person supplied with a large basketful of 
the largest and choicest pears. 

Sylvan was about eight years old when 
he first met Pearo and Pearine. He had 
been playing and running about, and feel- 
ing very warm and tired, sat down under 
his pear-tree to rest, and as he reclined on 
the soft grass he dreamily thought how 
much the wind moving the leaves sounded 
like a tiny voice. Ashe listened more in- 
tently, he even thought he could distin- 
guish words. 

“You are very rude indeed, to make 
me speak twice !”’ 

Sylvan’s eyes opened wider at this, and 
there on a little twig of the lowest bough 
stood two of the smallest people imagin- 
able. They were no bigger than two 
large Bartlett pears. Their garments were 
green, but where the sun shone on them 
they glistened like gold, their hair was 
brown as a brown twig, and their eyes 
were the same color; they were dressed 
nearly alike, except that the boy wore 
doublet and hose, and the girl a r Mace 
way gown. 

“We are the pear-tree elves,” continued 
the same fine voice. “My name is Pearo 
and this is my sister Pearine. I have been 
so long trying to gain your attention that 
I am quite worn out. I should really 
think you were deaf if I did not know it 
impossible for a child under my protection 
to contract such an infirmity. But now 
that you are attending to me, allow me, 
ayy me to ask, what you are going to 

Oo oa 

“To do?” echoed Sylvan. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” he added, after 
pausing to consider. 

“Nothing can be more simple,” replied 
the elf. “f .Suppose you mean to be a 
business man some day ?” 

Sylvan nodded, not knowing what other 
response to make. 

“Well, then, what business are you go- 
ing to follow?” 

“T don’t know,” faltered Sylvan. 
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“Pearine and I have come,” said the 
elf, solemnly, “to propose an occupation 
that is delightful in itself, will make your 
brain clear and your body strong, and will 
put money in your purse. Isn’t that it, 
earine?’ 

“Yes,” said Pearine, with a delightful 
laugh exactly like the patter of silver 
rain-drops on the leaves. 

“Oh! what is it?” cried Sylvan. 

“Tt is cultivating pear-trees!” 

“That is easy enough,” said Sylvan. 
“All you have to do is to let them grow.” 

“Qh! it is, is it?” said Pearo. “ Are 
you aware there are dozens of va- ‘ 
rieties of pears? That some need one 
kind of soil, and some another kind? Did 
you know some pears must ripen on the 
tree, and some must be picked corte they 
are ripe? Did you ever hear of pruning, 
grafting, and budding ?” 

“And did you ever hear,” chimed in 
Pearine, “of the insect enemies of pear- 
trees, that have to be fought and con- 
—_— before you may expect fine fruit? 

id you know the wood of the pear-tree 
can be turned to account in carving and 
making cabinet work? It is to teach you 
all these things and many more that we 
have come to-day, for this pear-tree is our 
home, and you are our particular charge.” 

Sylvan looked admiringly at the pretty 
little creatures as they rapidly poured 
forth these speeches, but knew not what 
to answer, for he was not accustomed to 
conversing with elves. 

“TI know what he is thinking,” said 
Pearo, turning to Pearine, gravely. “He 
is thinking how much he would rather 
have a magic ring or invisible cap or a 
Fortunatus purse.” 

“Those things are quite out of fashion,” 
pomp | replied Pearine, “and they 
are very silly besides.” 

“Tam sure,” cried Sylvan, finding his 
voice, “I am much obliged to you for 
your kindness, and if you will take the 
trouble to teach me anything, I will try 
to learn.” 

“How sensible of him!” chorused 
Pearo and Pearine, delightedly. They 
sat down on the grass beside ipteun, and 
began to tell him many wonderful secrets 
of the gardener’s art; and there was this 
difference between their instructions and 
those that can be learned from books, that 
anything told by an elf can never be for- 



































gotten. It sounded like a strain of music 
or a lovely story to Sylvan. He listened 
intently to all they had to say, and by the 
time they had finished talking, he knew 
more about the cultivation of pear-trees 
than if he had studied in books ten years. 

“We must go,” said Pearine, rising 
from the grass. “There are three watch- 
words that I will give you—magical 
words they would have been called in 
olden times. Remember them, practice 
them, and fame and fortune shall be 
yours. They are Honesty—” 

“ Fidelity,” said Pearo. 

“And ‘Truthfulness,” chorused both 
elves, and in a moment they were gone. 

Sylvan rubbed his eyes and looked 
wistfully around, longing for their return ; 
but they came not, so he ran into the 
house to tell his mother all about it. She 
listened attentively and smiled as she 
replied that he must have been dreaming. 
But Sylvan felt sure he had not. 

Many months passed by and summer 

came again. Sylvan’s father fell ill; he 
grew worse and worse, and soon died. 
This was heavy sorrow for poor little 
Sylvan, but a far blacker grief was to 
overshadow him when his mother trem- 
bled and sank beneath her woe, and 
assed away. They left no fortune and 
Sylvan was homeless, so he sadly set out 
one sunny morning to seek his fortune. 
As he walked slowly along, he meditated 
upon what he could do to support him- 
self, and he could resolve upon nothing. 
Feeling almost discouraged, he met a 
gentleman riding briskly, who halted his 
horse and said, ‘“‘ Where are you going, 
my little man?” 

“To seek my fortune,” said Sylvan. 

“Fortune only comes by hard work. 
What can you do?” 

“T don’t know,” faltered Sylvan. His 
dejected looks aroused the gentleman’s 
pity and he questioned Sylvan closely, 
and finally told him to follow, which 
Sylvan did, until they arrived at a large 
farm, with gardens and orchards. 

Here Sylvan was given an abundant 
dinner, after which the gentleman, whose 
name was John Green, took Sylvan with 
him into an orchard of young pear- 
trees. 

“To-day,” said John Green, “I must 
prune some of these trees, and you must 
watch me carefully to learn how.” 
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“ But [know how already,” answered Syl- 
van, and taking the pruning-knife in his 
hand, he quickly and carefully went 
through the trees where it was needed, let- 
ting in air and light freely to the leaves and 
blossoms, so as to concentrate and increase 
the nourishment for the branches that re- 
mained. John Green was surprised, and 
commended him for his aptitude, but 
Sylvan did not reveal how he had been 
taught by Pearo and Pearine. 

“ Now,” said John Green, “ I will teach 
you how to graft. I foresee you will be 
of great assistance to me.” 

“But I know how already,” repeated 
Sylvan. 

John Green looked on anxiously, while 
Sylvan cleverly sharpened the scions, and 
tied them with waxed muslin to their 
places. He saw at once that the boy 
understood the various ways of grafting 
and budding, and as Sylvan carefully ex- 
cluded the air from the last cut which he 
made in the last pear-tree, John Green 
exclaimed with delight : 

“You shall take full charge of my pear 
orchard, and I will pay you well.” 

Sylvan entered on his duties at once. 
It was a large orchard, and kept him very 
busy, but he did not mind head work. 
One day a party of the neighboring boys 
came into the orchard to see Sylvan, who 
greeted them cordially, and proceeded to 
show them the place; but as they walked 
along, he saw with anxiety that some of 
the boys wantonly broke twigs from the 
choicest saplings, and one even took out 
his knife and commenced to carve his 
name in the bark of a handsome youn 
tree. Sylvan knew not what to do, at 
while in this troubled state of mind he 
saw Pearo and Pearine perched in a tree, 
and almost hidden, while he distinctly 
heard them say, reproachfully, “ Fidelity! 
Fidelity!” His conscience told him also 
that perfect fidelity to his employer would 
enforce care of the smallest twig in the 
— So he courteously requested 

is young guests to injure nothing, and 
most of them at once acceded. 

The pears hung ripe and juicy from 
the boughs, some green, some golden, 
some crimson-cheeked, and Sylvan longed 
to offer them to his friends, but they were 
not his to give away, and Pearo and Pear- 
ine could be heard in the distance, sing- 
ing, “ Honesty! Honesty!” although no- 
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body seemed to hear them except Syl- 
van. 

“You might offer us a pear,” said one 
of the boys, as if voicing Sylvan’s 
thoughts. 

“They are not mine,” said Sylvan, with 
a sigh. Just then John Green appeared, 
carrying a basket full of the delightful 
fruit. 

“T brought these for the boys,” said he, 
transferring his load to Sylvan’s arm, who 
eagerly thanked him, and proceeded to 
offer it to his friends. They sat down 
under a large tree and had a pleasant 
lunch, after which the visitors returned 
home. 

“T think it is very strange that so 
young a boy as you should know so much 
about pear-culture,” said John Green. 
“Where did you learn it ?” 

Sylvan hesitated. He thought John 
Green would hardly believe him if he re- 
plied that the pear-tree elves had taught 
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him ; but he remembered the magic word, 
“Truthfulness,” and he saw Pearine’s 
merry eyes glancing through the boughs, 
so he told the whole story. 

It was not John Green who answered 
him; it was his own mother’s sweet voice. 
She stood laughing as he struggled awake 
from a heavy afternoon nap under his 
pear-tree, and said: “You fell asleep 
again and finished your dream, did you 
not? It must have been this book which 
caused you to speak in your sleep of rais- 
ing pears,” and she took from the ground 
a book on pear culture, which Sylvan had 
been looking at before he fell asleep, at- 
tracted by its numerous brightly colored 
pictures. 

She added, after hearing Sylvan’s ac- 
count of his second dream, that a lesson 
may be taught even by a dream, and she 
hoped his whole life might be governed 
by the magic words which Pearo and 
Pearine had given him. 

E.LEanor W. F. Bares. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S DEBTS. 


T hurt, so it did. Aunt Polly Simpson 
called “an old fossil” !—she, who 
had been a belle in her day, the sweetest 
singer, the best dancer, the finest horse- 
woman, with neither saddle nor bridle, 
the smartest weaver, the “gal” who could 
spin the most knots in a day, the best 
scholar, the kindest “ miss,” and certainly 
the most loyal daughter, sister, wife, and 
mother who had ever lived about the 
neighborhood of the Pond. 

No, that does not mend matters any by 
saying the times are out of joint, or the 
good old days will never come again, or 
that the young men are wiser than their 
elders. 

Just let us say: “The Lord made him, 
let him pass a man,” and that will cover 
the hurt with a consoling, comfortable 
salve, and will leave us as nearly even 
as we can get. 

We had been conversing on the subject 
of heredity, and after awhile, while we both 
sat in sorrowful thought, our eyes caught 
the words, “ Generation after Generation,” 


in the paper we were reading, and an 
article in the same train of thought. 
Aunt Polly leaned over on the arm of 
the rocker to listen, and we read aloud: 

“Heredity is one of the most absorbing 
and fruitful studies of the day. Statistics 
will bear us out in saying that a large 
proportion of those on whose course of life 
the world makes its strictures get their 
especial qualities by inheritance. Take a 
pedigree of licentiousness, and it would be 
sheer folly to expect anything but the 
— immorality of conduct from the 
amily. Lapses from sobriety in the 
highest circles of society will always occur, 
but these are really the most painful cases, 
But they are the exceptions. 

“ Nine-tenths of those upon whom the 
stigma of drunkard can be placed come 
from the lowest, or the lower circles, and 
from parents who transmit to them the 
proclivity for drink. 

“We may even go further and say that 
the poverty-stricken, the ignorant, the 
depraved, are little if anything more than 
a direct transmission of primitive serf- 
dom. 




















“With slight differences of name and cir- 
cumstances, this is true all over the world. 
This class of people for generation after gen- 
eration have been born, have grown up, 
and have died in the same social status. 
Their condition of heart and mind has not 
become so much an intellectual and 
moral issue as a physical issue. There is 
more truth in the old principle of royal 
blood than many democratic communities 
would acknowledge. The spirituality of 
a Channing, the logical clearness of a 
John Stuart Mill, the inventive genius of 
an Edison, is just as mucha matter of 

hysical transmission as is the love of 
whisky, the liking of lager beer, or the 
bent for ingenious devices. Heredity is 
an established fact that no man can afford 
to ignore. The altruistic impulse to look 
out for the physical inheritance of poster- 
ity is one of the most Christian, as it is 
one of the most scientific. There is noth- 
ing doubtful about its principles. They 
are matters of stern, harsh reality. 

“The intimate connection between mind 
and body makes it a difficult thing to tell 
at what point, or in how large a degree, 
the wrong thought, word, or deed enters 
into the physical constitution and becomes 
a matter of physical transmission. 

“But enter they certainly do, and that, 
too, ina marked degree. This thought is 
all too frequently forgotten. There is no 
theology, no depths of philosophy about 
it. But in the facts of heredity and trans- 
mitted influence there is a world of pain 
and pathos, or joy and beneficence. If 
the selfish, niggardly, unwholesome pa- 
rents scattered over Christendom were to 
realize deeply that by generation and 
transmitted influence they were peopling 
the world with selfish, niggardly, unwhole- 
some children, who in turn beget their 
kind, perhaps the higher morality at 
which Church and State both aim would 
receive a greater impetus than either 
Church or State can give it.” 

Then we sat and talked awhile, the 
blessed “old fossil” and ourself, and we 
were amazed and delighted with the sensi- 
ble thoughts she brought out in her own 
peculiar way. 

She had been a close observer of men 
and things all her life. She just natu- 
rally put this and that together, and 
noted the result. Everything taught her 
something. She was a student. Every 
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new day and its humble happenings 
opened to the eyes of her understanding 
another page. 

She commented upon the article read. 
She could understand it enough to grasp 
its meaning. 

After the fashion of the simile of the 
web of linen bleaching in the sun, that 
grew pure by being purely shone upon, 
thus did great and good thoughts come 
to. her, gradually, a newer and better 
tiga that she had not tasted be- 
ore. 

“Well, well,” she said, just before we 
bade her good-night; “after all, there is 
no sorrow like that sin brings.” 

In the morning Polly said: “I lay 
awake a good while last night thinkin 
over what you read and what we talk 
about. Somehow it don’t seem fair at all 
that folks must suffer for what their great 
and great-great grandparents did long, long 
ago—the faulty generations that lived and 
died so long ago. Some of them by fast 
and wicked and unwise living undermined 
their constitutions, and it came down, 
down, with a skip over occasionally of a 
generation, and good men and women 
must go limping or lame or sick or 
drunkards—or worse—all their lives in 
consequence. It is a mysterious arrange- 
ment to me.” 

The dear old woman was right; it is a 
strange thing, a mystery that not one per- 
son in ten, the world over, ever thinks 
about or cares to know. If people only 
didn’t break these immutable laws! If 
they only would live good and beautiful 
and wholesome lives! 

If they would only marry wisely, and 
some of them never at all, how much suf- 
fering and blight would be saved. There 
would be no old debts to pay for laws 
broken by ancestors who had lived rashly 
and unwisely—the old thoughtless, heed- 
less, reckless transgressors! 

How many instances multiplied as we 
thought and talked on this subject. 
There were the Dilworth girls, five of 
them, just as full of energy as they could 
be—milliners, dressmakers, teachers, and 
one of them a telegraph operator—but 
every girl of them, save Nelly, was feeble, 
coughed, was hollow breasted, short of 
breath, with not half enough vitality to 
make her even tolerably comfortable and 
happy. And the cause lay away back. 






















They had the complexion, hair, and eyes 
of Grandmother Foster. She in her girl- 
hood was noted for her trim figure. She 
laced herself to death. She died and left 
two daughters, both healthy like their 
father, but when they became mothers, 
their poor, innocent, helpless daughters 
had to foot their grandmother’s bill. It 
was too sorrowful! Oh! the mischief the 
corset does! These girls are all in the 
matrimonial market. Poor things, they go 
to parties dressed airily, and they wheeze 
and whine and pant and try to be agree- 
able, and every one of them is on the 
keen lookout for the “fairy prince.” For 
the good of humanity we hope he will 
never come. 

A dear woman, one who knows whereof 
she speaks, says: 

“The corsets that have the largest sale 
in this advanced period are those war- 
ranted ‘not to give.’ They are a mass of 
steel and whalebone. Lace a growing 
girl in one of these garments and you 
have commenced a work of endless physi- 
cal and mental deterioration. It will not 
stop when the victim draws her latest 
breath, for more than likely she will live 
long enough to bring sickly, wretched 
children into the world, who in turn will 

rpetuate an hereditary curse. The 
fashion now is to put steel and bone cor- 
sets on girls of ten years. Think of it! 
The fashion! Why, it is a hundred times 
worse than the Chinese practice of arrest- 
ing the development of the feet of their 
children.” 

But one of the saddest features of the 
evils of hereditary transmission is the in- 
herited appetite for strong drink. It isso 
sorrowful! It issuch a merciless, pitiable, 
loathsome curse! It strikes down such 
great and good and useful men! It is 
such a hard, unyielding, bitter enemy to 
fight against! It strikes with such uner- 
ring fatality! All who read this know 
this arch enemy of souls and bodies. We 
. who have never known the poisonous trail 
of this serpent in our own dear homes, 
sorrow without ceasing for the bowed ones 
stricken and suffering and ready for any 

ssible self-sacrifice or self-abnegation. 

ivery heart knoweth its own bitterness. 

There lived in the South a young man 
who was physically one of the handsomest 
of men, and possessed of great and varied 
talents, which he had cultivated. He 
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had served his country with distinguished 
ability and bravery, and was holding a 
high position of trust and honor. But 
with a regularity that was terrible, there 
came to him, no matter where he was, 
over his ledger, in the church, at his 
desk, at a party, or by the side of the 
woman he adored, a craving for brandy ; 
a desire that would not be put down; a 
power that possessed him like a demon, 
and drove him forth from among his fel- 
lows. With set lips and despairing face 
and clenched hands, he would deliver the 
keys of his office to a friend with a sorrow 
unutterable. Then he would betake him- 
self to his room—not as a man going to a 
carousal, but a stricken soul going toa 
fearful reckoning—and for two or three 
days he would drink in sullen silence till 
the craving would be appeased. One day 
some one was praising in his presence his 
vast stores of acquired information and 
his delicate fancy as an artist. 

“Yet I must die like a brute,” he said, 
sadly ; and the despairing look of a hunted 
animal came into his eyes as he added : 
“My father died a drunkard, my poor 
mother died a drunkard also, God forgive 
her, my grandfather shot himself in delir- 
ium tremens, my sey brother, one of the 
grandest men who ever lived, died a 
miserable, sorrowful, loathsome death, and 
it will be the same with me. I am 
doomed. There is no escape. The fire is 
in my blood. The grave of the drunkard 
is waiting and yawning for the sacrifice. 
A God who can let such things be is not 
my God.” 

We are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and yet we are nothing new, only a later 
edition, a revision, a changing about of 
the elements or component parts that 
combine together and make the mortal 
and the immortal. Every one is made 
up of the traits and peculiarities of those 
who have gone. before; quite like our 
patchwork quilts, made of a scrap of this 


_one’s dress, and that one’s dress, remnants 


and patches; relics, perhaps, of old dresses 
worn seventy years agone, of queer fabric, 
odd figures, fast colors, strange texture, 
and rare make, scarcely remembered by 
the oldest inhabitants; made up of odds 
and ends; eyes like the father’s, mouth 
like the mother’s, nose like one of the 
aunt’s, ears like the “black sheep of the 
family” had, long, long ago; the voice of 
























one connected distantly on the maternal 
side ; gait peculiar, like one who had been 
a sailor all his life on the boundless ocean, 
an old great-uncle ; the knack of making 
rhymes, just like father’s Uncle Peter ; and 
the delightful “faculty ” of telling stories, 
that was handed down from a mother’s 
cousin ; while, alas! the desire for strong 
drink was directly traceable away back to 
a side branch of the mother’s kinship—a 
tributary rill that joined the great stream, 
and only for this had been overlooked 
and forgotten. 

This is not imagination, not an attempt 
at fine writing or smooth paragraphs or 
something new, it is fearfully, sorrowfully 
true. 

We were deeply interested a few years 
ago in a family ‘who had intermarried 
relatives through and through. The 
family in question were the children of 
cousins, and their parents were likewise 
cousins’ children. The old families had 
traded around, swapping a sister for a 
brother and a brother for a sister, and 
when one would lose a “pardner” by 
death, the place was readily filled by 
another member of the same family, a 
brother or a sister, as the case required. 
It was a repulsive tangle, a puzzle for any 
one to understand who was not in the 
firm and not acquainted. In this family 
there was nothing new; it was the same 
old story told over and over; the same old 
blood again and again; like effete air, 
dead, foul, robbed of its vitalizing prop- 
erty, but taken in its impoverished state 
into the lungs with never a hint of oxygen 
in it. The fair, frail, beautiful children in 
the family died, faded away, wasted, 
gradually, and it was called the rulings of 
Providence, and the father wore crape on 
his hat, and the sorrowful, stricken mother 
bowed over the cruel graves, and the cash- 
mere shawl clung closely to her thin, little 
figure, and the sharp shoulders and the 
shrunken chest, all told the story. Of what 
availed our tears and the sympathy we 
poured out? Alas! for the long gone by 
years of war against the inevitable laws of 
nature. “ We live in dead men’s houses.” 
One day Aunt Jane was sitting in a room 
joining another in which were some chil- 
dren playing, and one of them was of the 
doomed family to whom we refer. She 
beckoned to us with : 

“Sit here, Sis, and we’ll pretend to the 
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children we don’t see them. Oh! this is 


like a wonderful panorama! I wish you 
could share with me! I wish you only 
could see what I see in that dear little 
Mary yonder! Inever expect to see such 
asight again. All the Browns I ever knew 
are there ; scraps of them ; hints of them ; 
why, Sis, it’s like turning a kaleidoscope. 
There, that laugh, kind of unctuous and 
gurgling, is old, old, Revolutionary man 
Brown’s, sure’s I live! Who would a- 
thought! The heavy eyelids are on the 
Aunt Louisa side of the Browns! the stoop 
0’ the shoulders—dear me! I can just see 
Hanner Brown over and over !—just the 
way she used to look while she was weav- 
ing; the mouth when she laughs is her 
great-grandmother’s; the voice is all of ’em. 
How it carries me back to Aunt Rachel, 
Hopey, John, old Alphonso, whom we 
called ‘Fawney’ for short, and little 
creepy of a Dave when he played the fid- 
dle at dances. There! there! that jerky 
motion is old Luther’s; ha! ha! the nose 
is on the Jim Brown side, cousins of old 
Jim’s Jim, who married his brother’s wife 
with seven children, and I do say for it, 
Sis, if somehow, just like a shadder cross- 
in’ the moon, if 1 didn’t catch a something 
—a something like old, old, great-great- 
grandfather Joice when he was argufying, 
as he called it, trying to prove some ‘ p’int 
in Scripter’ about foot washing, or triple 
dipping in baptism. I wish I could lo- 
cate it, but it was such a hint, only just 
like a cloud passing! ‘There is a thick, 
guttural sound in the voice; that came 
from old Maria, who knew so many 
stories! I caught it then, sure! Why, 
what is this child made of? There was 
her mother’s twitch of the lips, and 
she got it from her father, and he 
from his Uncle Asa, and Asa from the 
wife of the Revolutionary relic, the first I 
knew of the Browns at all; I’m astonished 
to death at what I see. There’s nothing 
new there; she’s made up of old things— 
remnants, scraps, oddities, fragments, 
broken pieces, the leavings, portions of 
this one and that one, and I am so amazed 
at what I see that I can hardly contain 
myself. What a mystery life is! I wish 
all this could be put into shape, like we 
piece our qui!ts.”. 

The law of inheritance gives strange 
dowers sometimes. People who have good 
blood should be charitable toward the less 
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fortunate. Some are only virtuous by ac- 
cident. There is no great praise due to 
them. 

In marrying it is not prudishness to 
look ahead and plan for the betterment 
of the races. The blood should be kept 
pure and good as possible. _ 

“What a poor quality of babies!” a 
good woman had to whisper to us in 
church one day. On the seat in front of 
us they sat—the father, coarse and red, 
and square-jawed, with broad hints of to- 
bacco about his mouth; the mother, thin, 
worn, squalid, fagged, unfed, uncared for, 
uncultured, and the children looking 
like both parents—white-eyed, ill-fed, thin, 
scrawny, yellow skinned, gaunt—with. no 
sign of the love that lifts up and glorifies 
and beautifies and unites a whole family, 
bringing them into relationship with the 
King of Glory. 

How strange! The Flemming men have 
it in the blood and run away from their 
families and they do it yet, cropping out 
occasionally nowin this eighth generation ; 
the Lamberts’ toes on the left foot grow 
together persistently ; the Hulls, from the 
best to the lowest, are, as Sally Hulett’s 
mother said, “nat’ral born liars;” in the 
Downs family an ear is marked with the 
teeth of a horse about every third genera- 


tion, because inthe War of 1812 Corporal _ 


Downs had a nip taken out of his left 
ear; the Roots have a penchant for queer 
names, odd, meaningless, because the old 
Roots had, away back in Birmingham, 
old England; the Villards have a lame 
son or daughter born once in awhile, gen- 
erally skipping over one generation ; the 
Hammonds go blind because in all the 
marriages known they had pale blue 
eyes and they wed the same color, and 
take the consequences, and so on, ad in- 
finitum, instances multiply in proof of 
nature’s revenge for her laws disregarded 
and broken—the sad results of transgres- 
sion. 

Mothers use with wicked prodigality 
the strength that belongs to their unborn 
children—and poor, feeble daughters, 
defrauded before they ever saw the 
light, in time marry, and give to the 
world other feeble, defrauded children, 
and suffering and dwarfed lives, full of 
pain and sorrow and misery, is the certain 
consequence. 

Not how to die do we need to learn, but 
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how to live—joyfully, happily, royally, 
grandly, and worthily. 

In our childhood the best man in all 
the country round was dear old father 
Sunderland, the leader of the class at 
Marshfield Meadows. But he never could 
talk in class without. telling how wicked 
he was in his boyhood and young man- 
hood’s years. He delighted to call him- 
self “a brand snatched from the burning.” 
He rather liked to dwell on the years in 
which he was sowing his wild oats, and to 
say that there was no meanness and no 
wickedness in which he was not hail fellow. 
We all loved the dear old man. But the 
sequel comes now. The crop of wild 
oats had to be gathered by somebody, 
the whirlwind reaped by one coming 
after. ~ 

The beautiful granddaughters “pay the 
piper.” They are young and gay, and 
flaunt in a distant city among those whose 
feet go down the evil ways of the scarlet 
woman, and the slab that marks the 
lonely resting-place of the good old grand- 
father lies broken and dishonored, half 
covered by the long, sweeping grasses 
—_ the tangled wild roses and odorous 

inks. 

Who is to blame? The broken laws rise 
up and assert themselves and sorrowfully 
the pitying say— 


“The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


Witnessing the immutability of these 
laws and with the breath of eternity in 
our faces, life is a wonderful problem, and 
we are startled at the mystery and the 
magnitude and the greatness and the 
grandeur of it. 

“The sorrowful years that make us 
wise” do not come freighted alike to all. 

The mystery of life! how true that 
“we all live in dead men’s houses,” that 
to us— 


“All chambers of life are hung 
With tapestry wrought by dead fingers,” 


that— 


“ Wetread in the path of by-gone years, 
’Mid ghosts of the dead generations ; 
Life is sweet with their songs, and salt with 
their tears, 
And rich in their soul’s libations.” 


Pressey Ports. 

















FROM “LOWER MERION LILIES AND 
OTHER POEMS.” 


Dear Home Crircie:—In a little 
volume of poetry, now before me, entitled 
Lower Merion Lilies and Other Poems, 
by Margaret B. Harvey, I find a number 
of lines which strike me as apt quotations. 
Among them are the following: 

“The ardent are always the purest— 


Can ice to sun aspire?” 
* * * * 


“Perhaps our soul-spots are our natures 
As much as color clear.” 


x * x * 
“ Far better do naught than good illy.” 
* * * * 


“A woman, high, low, dazzling glitter 
Tempts never to slight love’s voice, 
Nor be her lot sweet, be it bitter, 
Repent of her own free choice.” 
* * * * 


“A maid is a latent evangel, 
A possible shrine of God!” 
* * * * 
* Not satin in chestnut is softer 
Than white in the roughest heart.” 
* * * * 


“But woman or moon, men can tell us 
Of naught but her public side.” 
* * * * 


“That man was knight, whate’er his lot, 
Who sighed when woman wept.” 
* “ # % 


“The Soul and Love are one.” 
* * * * 

“ Love, mightier than Death, 1 mocks human art.” 
* * 


B. 


———— 


‘A PIT FOR FLOWERS. 
Bear yee is here with its killing frosts 


and cold days, and it is time for 
those having flowers and who have no 
green-house or pit to begin at least to 
think about how they will take care of 
their pets during the coming frosts and 
freezes of fall and winter. Knowing well 
the difficulties that those with small means 
labor under, I propose in this article to 
tell how I made my pit and at what small 
cost. 

Winter after winter did I try to keep 
my flowers in my room, where there was 
a regular fire, and would sometimes keep 
them till late in March, when an unlooked- 
for cold snap would come, and all my 
flowers be killed and my care and trouble 
go for worse than nothing. After re- 
peated losses I gave up this plan of keep- 
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ing them and had about made up my 
mind to give up trying to keep green-house 
plants, and content myself with hardy 
summer flowering plants (for a pit or 
green-house seemed to me far beyond my 
means), when a friend and neighbor had 
a small pit dug and I saw how quickly 
and cheaply it could be done and deter- 
mined at once to have one too. 

After I saw one it was easy work for 
me to have one made, so I hired a negro 
man and had the pit dug. I selected a 
spot that the sun shone on longest during 
the day, and then had it dug facing the 
southeast, so that the winter sun’s first 
rays shone full upon it and the last rays 
of the setting sun gave their warmth and 
light too. 

The dimensions of my pit were nine feet 
long, seven feet wide, and six feet deep, and 
it took the man two days to dig it, and two 
days to fix the frame and shelves and 
throw up the earth all around it. The 
earth where mine was dug was this red 
clay soil without a stone in it, so I suppose 
it took less time than if it had been 
rocky. It certainly was much easier to 
cut the sides smooth. 

After the pit was dug I had four posts 
(locust or chestnut are best, as they do 
not decay so quickly as other wood) sunk, 
one in each corner. The two at the side 
which was to be the back of the pit were 
twelve feet long, and after sinking them a 
foot extended above the ground five feet. 
Theother two posts, which were at the other 
side or front of pit, were nine feet long, 
and after being set firmly in the ground 
extended two feet above ground. This 
allowed for a three-foot slope in the seven 
feet width of pit, which was ample. 

Now I had nailed to these posts all 
around from the ground up heavy plank 
(some slab or outside plank which I got 
from a saw-mill near for nothing). This 
made a five-foot wall at the back and the 
sides sloped from that down to two feet, 
the height in front. 

Now I had the earth thrown up to the 
top of this wall or as near the top as it 
would standallaround. Then I had four 
more posts driven in, one at each corner 
about a foot from the outside of the pit 
and planks nailed all around, so as ta 
make a double wall at the top of the pit. 
These last posts named were driven down 
till the tops were on a level with the cor- 
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ner posts of the pit. After the planks 
were all nailed on, I had the space be- 
tween the wall to the pit and this plank- 
ing filled in with earth and beaten down 
firmly until it was on a level with the top 
of the pit. This made a wall over a foot 
thick right up at the top of the pit, so that 
it was almost impossible for the cold to 
get to the flowers through that. Of course, 
without this second wall of plank it would 
be next to impossible to keep the earth up 
to the very top, for every rain would wash 
some away. It is well to lay a plank on 
the top of this wall so as to keep the dirt 
from splashing upon the glass when it 
rains. 

After the mound of earth was settled 
I had steps cut in it at the back of the 
pitand planks laid on them, and these held 
in place by stakes driven in the ground. 
I did not have these steps at first, but 
suffered so much inconvenience slipping 
down that I was glad indeed when I 
thought of and had these steps fixed. It 
saved me many a fall in rainy and slip- 
pery weather. 

Now about the inside fixing: I had 
fourteen poles seven feet long, the width of 
the pit, cut and flattened at each end, so 
that nails could be driven through, and 
had seven nailed on the two posts at each 
end at regular distances apart, say about 
a foot, beginning two feet from the bottom 
and going up to within three feet of the 
top at the back. On these I had planks 
nine feet long, laid like steps, for shelves. 
Of course, this is far cheaper than having 
regular steps made, and I like this way 
far better for more reasons than one: 
Firstly, these shelves are stronger; 
secondly, they are more easily moved ; 
and thirdly, they are cheap and easily 
made. Instead of simply shelves on the 
last two at the top, I made long boxes of 
these, and filled them with rich soil in 
which to plant my flowers, instead of put- 
ting them on the shelves in pots or boxes 
or buckets. I never saw flowers grow as 
these did. They seemed to luxuriate in 
plenty of room for their roots to run, and 
such quantities of blooms or more mag- 
nificent trusses I never saw. 

I would suggest here that instead of 
pots or boxes, you get these common 
painted wooden buckets, two-hoop ones, 
for flowers; have a good-sized hole bored 
in the bottom. I got a dozen good-sized 
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ones eight years ago, but I have most of 
them still, though they have always had 
flowers in them winter and summer, and 
frequently are sunk in the ground. [ 
gave one dollar and forty-eight cents per 
dozen for these, but I believe they are 
cheaper still now. I hear florists say that 
flowers bloom better in small pots, but I 
have greater success with large vessels 
and large plants. They know how to con- 
centrate the fertility of. the soil (if I may 
use such an expression) that we amateurs 
know nothing about. 
The soil I used for my flowers was com- 
ed of one-fourth sand, one-fourth hen- 
ouse manure, and the other two-fourths 
good garden soil well mixed. This I used 
for all kinds of fish geraniums, rose gera- 
niums, tea roses, heliotropes, mignonettes, 
fuchsias, hyacinths, Catalonian jessamine, 
violets,etc. I also kept a bucket of liquid 
manure near the pit, or in it in cold 
weather, and every week or so would put 
about a tablespoonful of it at the root of 
each plant. My flowers were the marvel 
of the neighborhood for size and quantities 
of bloom, and I have never seen at a regu- 
lar florist’s finer blossoms of the kinds I had. 
One winter about Christmas I had mig- 
nonette, Catalonian jessamine, heliotrope, 
hyacinths, violets (Parmesian), all in bloom 
at one time, and when I would go to the 
pit in the morning and pull up the sashes 
the air around would be filled with the 
most delicious fragrance. It was a delight 
to me to go there. 
It is all important to give your flowers 
a good start—plenty of good, fresh soil, 
such as I described above, and water 
freely—keeping the ground moist, but not 
wet. I think another reason why my 
flowers bloomed so well was, that I had 
water in the bottom of my pit. Always 
after a long rainy spell, when the ground 
got pretty well soaked with water, it would 
rise up in my pit to the depth of several 
feet. At first I thought this dreadful, and 
would have gallon after gallon drawn out, 
but after taking out several hundred gal- 
lons, and there being no sensible diminu- 
tion, I concluded to let it alone, and in a 
few weeks I saw the immense advantage 
it was to the flowers in their increased 
luxuriance of foliage and blossom. Then, 
too, it was extremely convenient for water- 
ing them, and it was such a large body 
of warm water that there was no dan- 

















ger of the plants freezing in the severest 
weather. 

I never covered my glass sashes with 
wooden doors or coverings of any sort 
when there was water in the pit, and that 
severe cold spell, the Christmas of 1880, 
when the thermometer registered fifteen 
degrees below zero, I only lost a few small 
plants, when there was great destruction 
in the green-houses and pits all through 
the: land, north and south, and I know it 
was the water that saved them. So don’t 
be discouraged if the water runs in your 
pit, but be thankful. I have moved from 
place to place for several years, and I 
always select a spot where I think the 
water will rise. If you should not be so 
lucky as to have the water rise in your 
pit, sit casks with one heading knocked 
out, or tubs of water at the bottom, and 
this will help very much. I suggested 
this to a friend of mine, and she was much 
pleased with the result of experiment, said 
there was a marked improvement in her 
flowers. 

If you cannot afford the glass sashes, 
you can keep your flowers through the 
winter for summer blooming by simply 
covering it closely with plank. Of course, 
you will have no blooms of any conse- 
quence, for sunshine and heat are abso- 
lutely necessary to produce blossoms. If 
covered with plank, it should be opened 
every day that it is at all pleasant, so as 
to let them have as much light as pos- 
sible. 

My sashes were two in number and both 
together held ninety-six panes of glass, 
eight by ten inches in size. These I had 
fixed on my pit sol could open it from 
top or bottom, which is a great advantage 
in getting at the flowers on the upper 
shelves. 

I bought my sashes ready made and 
put the glass in myself. The box of glass 
cost two dollars and fifteen cents, putty 
and tacks about twenty-five cents, and 
the sashes five dollars. Pit sashes are 
very simple in their construction and 
any one with the least turn for carpen- 
tering can make them themselves or 
have them made by any one that can 
handle a saw, hammer, or plane. They 
are not troublesome, like window sashes, 
for the panes of glass lap one over the 
jy so do not have to have a square to 

t in. 
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If you cannot have a large pit, have a 
small one if you have flowers to take care 
of. If you are near a market for flowers 
one could easily dispose of enough during 
the winter to pay the expenses of it. Of 
course, if you wish to sell you would have 
to find out what flowers would sell best 
and be most suitable for a pit. There are 
many besides those I mentioned that will 
do admirably. The Daphne does beauti- 
fully and its odor is perfectly delicious. 
Roman hyacinths and Parmesian violets 
do well too. The violets, though, must be 
subjected to several freezings before they 
will bloom. Some of the catalogues give 
full directions as to forcing violets, lilies 
of the valley, and other things of that 
kind. I had some of the handsomest 
roses in my pit I ever saw, some of the 
buds being more than two and a half 
inches long and large in proportion. 

I cannot begin to say how much pleas- 
ure my pit has given me, and it has ena- 
bled me to pay many pretty attentions to 
friends and sick persons, and so give pleas- 
ure to others too. 

I pulled my flowers freely and found 
they bloomed all the better. Flowers are 
like love, the more they give the more 
they have, so pull them freely. 

I forgot to say that I had narrow steps 
at one end in the front part of the pit 
and fixed shelves across from the long 
shelves at the other end, so as to lose no 
room for flowers. The steps, of course, 
were for the convenience of going down 
into the pit. When the hot spring days 
came and it was too early for me to take 
my flowers out of the pit I would white- 
wash the sashes on the outside, and this 
would protect them from the glare of the 
sun, at the same time affording necessary 
light. After I had taken my flowers out 
I found the bottom of the pit most con- 
venient for keeping milk and butter cool 
and also for cooling off watermelons— 
that is, when there was no ice to be 
had. 

The water was equally useful all the 
winter for washing purposes, for we used 
a spring which was quite a distance from 
the house, and this water in the pit was 
like well water. 

I think I have said all that is necessary 
in behalf of a pit, and hope that it will 
make it possible for many to have them 
who have none now. 
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One thing more about flowers, though, 
and I amdone for the present, and that is if 
you want many blossoms have large plants 
and good sized vessels—I like the common 
two and a half gallon water bucket best. 
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I had one geranium once on which I 
counted one hundred and fifty blossoms 
and buds, and I had been pulling them 
freely too. I may write more about 
flowers later, but enough for the present. 
N. C. 
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ELL-TRIED recipes, helpful sugges- 
tions, and plain, practical “talks” on 
subjects of special interest to housekeepers 
will be welcome for this department, which 
we have reason to believe most of our read- 
ers will find interesting no less than useful. 
Our “Home” friends will here have op- 
rtunities of assisting each other by giv- 
ing timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information on any topic 
they wish light thrown upon. All com- 
munications designed for this department 
should be addressed to Editor “ Home” 
Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


THE CARPET BEETLE. 


Dear Eprror :—In the Home Maaa- 
ZINE for August, A. M. G. asks for some 
information concerning this pest. I will 
give her what knowledge is in my power, 
and which I have gleaned from a very re- 
liable source—the report of Professor C. 
H. Fernald, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

This insect is reported to have been 
first discovered in the Eastern States at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and possibly from this 
fact, but probably from the fancied re- 
semblance of the larva to a buffalo, is 
often called the “buffalo bug.” It was 
first reported in this country in 1850, when 
a Dr. Le Conte found what he considered 
a species of it on flowers in California. 
This differs from the Eastern beetle only 
in having a white line instead of a red one 
along the middle of the back. 

The mature larva is nearly one-fourth 
of an inch long and clothed with coarse 
brown hairs, which are arranged somewhat 
in tufts on the head and along the side, 
while at the posterior end they are ex- 
tended into a tail-like appendage. In 
September and October the larva trans- 
forms into a pupa, which, however, is re- 





tained within the skin of the larva till the 
transformations are completed and the 
perfect beetle emerges through a rent in 
the middle of the back. 

The perfect beetle is about an eighth 
of an inch long, of a black color or marked 
with white. The wing-covers, where they 
meet along the back, are bordered with 
red, thus forming a red line along the 
middle of the upper side, from which 
there are three red projections outwardly 
on each side, one from the middle, and 
one from neareach end. After the beetles 
emerge the sexes pair, and the females 
deposit their eggs for another generation, 
of which there is probably only one in a 
year. 

It. is frequently said that the bugs 
attack cotton and silk fabrics, not confining 
themselves to woolens. Professor Fernald 
thinks there must be a mistake about this, 
as the insects he has experimented with 
during the past year have refused to eat 
either silk or cotton, and when supplied 
with mixed goods they ate out the woolen 
fibres, leaving the cotton and silk intact. 

These insects attack the exposed edges 
of the carpets wherever they can make 
their way underneath, especially along the 
cracks of the floor, sometimes dividing the 
carpet as neatly as it could be cut with a 
pair of scissors. They are undoubtedly 
very difficult of extermination. The ordi- 
nary applications of camphor, pepper, to- 
bacco, turpentine, carbolic acid, etc., are 
of no value whatever. It has even been 
asserted that the pests grow fat on these 
substances. Benzine or kerosene oil, used 
freely in all the cracks and crevices of the 
floor, will destroy the beetles in all stages 
if brought in contact with them, and the 
odor of benzine, if sufficiently strong, will 
destroy the larve and perfect beetles. 
One of the best and simplest methods of 
destruction, however, not only of this bee- 























tle, but of all carpet pests, is to spread a 
wet cloth along the edge of the carpet or 
over any suspected places (they are most 
apt to attack places least used first, under 
sofas, etc.), and pass a hot flatiron slowly 
over it. The hot steam, penetrating 
through the carpet, is an effective de- 
stroyer of insect life; to insure success, 
however, the work must be very carefully 
and thoroughly performed. 

The beetle described above is not the 
only one attacking our carpets, though 
none have proved so destructive as this. 
Professor Fernald says he has frequently 
received specimens of a carpet-destroying 
larva which was longer and more slender, 
though covered with brown hairs similar 
to the Buffalo beetle. These develop 
into a dark brown or black beetle, of oval 
outline, and about an eighth of an inch 
long. 

T have thus particularized, thinking the 
information called for by A. M. G. might 
be acceptable to many other “Home” 
} housekeepers scattered throughout our 
country. Hoping that I have not in- 
truded on you too long, I remain 

Yours truly, J. L. F. 


[It is not a bit too long. We thank 
ou in behalf of our housekeepers for your 
information. ] 


Dear “Home” :—I have read the re- 
plies to my request in the June number of 
; the “Notes” with especial interest and 
pleasure, and, though I never have suspec- 
ted baked beans as the cause of my “ bluey 
spells,” I thank friend Phebe for her sug- 
gestion about the mustard and ginger ad- 
dition. I have tried this with my last 
four bakings of beans, and it is a great 
addition to the flavor, we all think, to say 
nothing of the beans being more easily di- 
gested. Mustard is a great aid to diges- 
tion, taken moderately, I think. I know 
a lady who was a confirmed dyspeptic, but 
who has been greatly benefited by taking 
a small potion of mustard in water after 
every meal. 

I was ever so much amused by “ Ma- 
rilla’s” prescription, though (shall I con- 
fess it?) I haven’t much faith that it would 
we beneficial in my case. It might if 

had a big chest of old magazines, such as 
she describes, to sort over, as I am very 
fond of reading, but I have not, and it al- 
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most seems to me that ordinary “ picking 
up” would not be enough of a novelty to 
have the desired effect—for me, at least. 

But, “Sister Ella,” I would like to give 
you my hand. Your little note seemed, 
somehow, to strike a responsive chord, and 
I could not help feeling that you had hit 
just the right idea. A kind word, ora 
kind act, although so slight as to seem of 
little worth, carries its own sunshine with 
it. I want to tell you how, under the in- 
fluence of your kindly thought, I warded 
off a fit of blues last week, or made it less 
severe, at least. One of my neighbors was 
taken quite suddenly and seriously ill, and 
I took her baby, three months old, home 
and kept it for two nights and a day, 
until the mother was better. I hadn’t 
time for the blues that time! , 

Belle S., I send you a rule for pre- 
paring mustard for the table which is lit- 
tle trouble and which I think equal to 
the French preparation. At any rate, it is 


‘very nice. Dissolve one and one-half 


ounces of salt in one pint of vinegar, boil- 
ing hot. Put one ounce of grated horse- 
radish root in a stone jar, turn the vinegar 
and salt upon it, cover closely, let it stand 
a day and night, then strain and by de- 
grees mix in one-half pound of best must- 
ard. Put in a wide-mouthed bottle and 
cork tightly. Whenever any is taken out 
replace the cork immediately. 

I am afraid I am taking too much space 
for once, because I want to come again, 
but I would like to give a good tested 
recipe for apple custard. 

Pare and grate four medium-sized tart 
apples, taking care to keep out the seeds 
and bits of core, and one cupful of rich, 
sweet milk, a piece of butter as large asa 
walnut, one well-beaten egg, and flavor 
with nutmeg. Sweeten to taste (one cup- 
ful of sugar isthe usual amount required) ; 
bake with a nice crust with a sprinkling 
of cinnamon or grated nutmeg over the 
top. This is an “every-day” custard, 
but we call it very nice. Atanother time 
I will send a more expensive rule which 
makes a good “company dish.” 

Sister Mary. 

Dear “Home” Housekeepers :—I 
told you in the July number how I make 
my yeast without the use of hops. Now, 
I will fulfill my promise and tell how I 
make potato bread. The day that I am 
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to make bread I boil three or four more 
pared potatoes than I need for dinner, 
mash them thoroughly, pour over them 
the water I boiled the potatoes in, and set 
away till supper time. Then I warm the 
mixture, run through my vegetable sieve, 
stir in flour enough to make a thick bat- 
ter and two-thirds of a cupful of yeast 
(to a quart of the liquid), beating it in 
well, and set the batter in a warm place. 
As soon as the fire is kindled next morning, 
I put my pan of sponge, which will be all 
afoam, over a kettle of water on the stove, 
and let it stand there, add more flour, and 
stir vigorously until all is warmed well. 
Then mix in flour enough so the dough 
will not stick to your molding-board and 
knead it thoroughly. Warm a soapstone 
while the bread is being kneaded, set your 
pan of dough on it, greasing the top of 
the dough and covering with a warm 
cloth. It will be light by the time the 
breakfast work is over. Knead lightly, 


mold in two loaves (if a quart of the - 


mixture was used), let it rise in 8 
about as large again, then bake about 
three-quarters of an hour, taking care not 
to have the oven so hot that the loaves 
will brown in the first ten minutes. By 
following this rule you will have your 
bread all baked by ten o’clock. I grease 
the tops of the loaves with butter when 
taken from the oven, stand them to cool 
in a breezy place, then wrap them in cloth 
and put away in my bread tin, which is 
nothing more nor less than an empty lard 
can. I like tin better than stone for keep- 
ing bread or cake in. 

I have half a mind to tell you about 
my “vegetable sieve,” though perhaps 
“Home” housekeepers generally do not 
condescend to such small economies. I 
took a six-quart tin pan which, though 
very little worn, had begun to leak, set it 
on a flat surface, and punched holes all 
over the bottom, using a shingle nail and 
a hammer to do the work. You cannot 
think how nice it is for the purpose de 
scribed as well as for sifting pumpkin, 
squash, etc. 

And I made a quilt to put over my 
bread pan, as follows: I took an old square 
tablecloth, folded it twice sothat it formed 
another and smaller square, bound the 
edge around with a strip of white cotton, 

uilted it from corner to corner and from 
side to side, Union Jack fashion, and 
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found it ever so much better than a towel 
or other cloth for such use, besides being 
always handy, as it has its own place in 
one of the pantry drawers and is used for 
no other purpose. 

Some other time, perhaps, I will give a 
rule for making nice bread with no yeast 
at all or saleratus. Ann E iza. 

Do so, please; we shall always be glad 
to hear from you. ] 

Dear “Home Maeazine:’—I have 
already obtained a great deal of pleasure 
and information from our “ Housekeeping 
Notes,” and as it seems to me to be selfish 
to take all the good and not try to give 
anything in return, I inclose two or three 
good recipes which I hope some sister will 
be benefited by : 

Porovers.—Two well-beaten eggs, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, two cup- 
fuls each of flour and sweet milk, a pinch 
of salt. Have your roll-pan ready but- 
tered and hot, fill with the mixture, and 
bake in a quick, though not too hot, oven 
for twenty minutes. To be eaten hot. A 

udding may be quickly and easily made 
this rule, baked in a deep round cake 
tin, and eaten with sauce. think it will 
almost equal “Aunt Dolly’s” emergency 
dessert of griddle-cakes, though we tried 
them for tea the other night, with sauce, 
and found them very nice. 

AppLeE Dumpiines.—To one pint of 
flour take two level spoonfuls of lard, a 
little salt, one half teaspoonful of soda, 
and sour milk enough to knead as soft as 
possible. If you have not sour milk, use . 
a teaspoonful of baking-powder with 
sweet milk. Roll out, cut in rounds, put 
one apple, pared and cored, in each piece, 
fold up tightly, place in your steamer, 
closely covered, and steam three-fourths 
of an hour. Eat with sauce or with sugar 
and cream. 

App_Le Syow.—Two cupfuls of milk, 
the same of nice apple sauce, without 
sweetening, one cupful of sugar, and three 
eggs. Make a boiled custard of the milk, 
yelks of the eggs, and three or four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; when cooked, add a 
pinch of salt and flavor to taste. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to avery stiff froth, 
adding the sugar and sauce a little at a 
time, beatinn all the while. Serve it as 
you would pudding, with the custard for 
sauce. It is very nice. 




















I wish the good friends of the “Home” 
would send in more rules for knitting and 
crocheting lace and making different ar- 
ticles for Sons adornment. I would like 
to have directions for crocheting the “ Mi- 
kado Lace,” also for “Antique Lace.” 
Made of unbleached linen thread, I think 
the hand-knit or crocheted laces are beau- 
tiful and give far better satisfaction than 
any cheap lace oae can buy. Then, if 
one has a bit of such work to catch up 
occasionally, not making a business of it, 
the time it takes to do it is not missed. 

R. K. D. 

[Tested recipes are always welcome. 
Come again. ] 

Dear Eprror:—Y. H., in the August 
“Home,” asks for several recipes, and, as 
I have a part of them which have been 
tested for years, I send them to her, trust- 
ing they may be worthy a place in the 
housekeepers’ department, in which I take 
much interest. 


Lemon Pre (with two crusts).—Line 
the plate with nice crust, and strew over 
it one cupful of sugar; grate off the yellow 
rind of one lemon over the sugar, then 
remove the white rind, as that is bitter. 
Slice the lemon, taking out the seeds and 
distributing the bits of lemon evenly over 
the crust. Sprinkle over this a heaping 
tablespoon of flour, turn in one-half cup- 
ful of water, put on the top crust, and 
bake. 


Mock Mince Pre.—Two beaten eggs, 
four crackers rolled, one cup of boiling 
‘ water, the same of sugar and molasses, 
one-half cup each of vinegar and butter, 
teapoonfuls of each kind of spice. A 
cupful of chopped raisins or whole raisins 
scattered over the pie before putting on 
the top crust improves it. This quantity 
will make three pies. 

Cocoanut Pre.—Line a custard pie- 
plate with nice paste. Separate the white 
and yelks of three eggs, beat the yelks 
with a heaping tablespoonful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cocoanut, milk 
enough to fill the dish, a little grated nut- 
meg, and pinch of salt. Bake in a not 
too hot oven. Beat the whites of the 
three eggs with a silver fork on a platter, 
adding one-half cupful of powdered sugar 
as you beat, a little at a time. Spread 
this frosting, when very stiff, over the 
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custard, and put it in a quick oven to 
brown slightly. 


Goop Pre Paste.—One cupful of lard, 
one cupful of ice-cold water, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, five cupfuls of flour. Crumble 
the lard in the flour, into which the salt 
has been sifted, and add the water little 
by little, making a smooth dough. Mold 
as little as possible, taking out only 
enough for one crust at a time. Bits of 
butter or lard placed around over the top 
crust befure putting in the oven make it 
more flaky. I think it makes pie-crust 
nicer and more digestible to add a small 
amount of soda and cream of tartar to it. 
To the quantity given, which is about 
enough for three pies, I take one-half a 
teaspoonful of cream tartar and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of soda. 

I will send other recipes for Y. H. at a 
future time. Now, will some friend 
kindly give me directions for the treat- 
ment of an English ivy? I trust Mrs. R. 
S. G. will favor us with more of those 
recipes for homemade candies soon; we 
shall need them for our wee people at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas especially. 

A. M. C. 


NOTELETS. 


Why doesn’t Mrs. P. try the package 
dyes for coloring green? I think she will 
find it not half the trouble and no more 


expensive. DIaDEMA. 


Will some friend kindly give sugges- 
tions as soon as possible about the trim- 
ming of Christmas trees, etc.? Any and 
all such hints will be gratefully received. 
Why will not several ladies send in de- 
scriptions of Christmas gifts which may be 
easily made and not cost too much? I am 
sure there are many homes in the land in 
which they would be more than gladly 
welcomed. Anxious AUNTIE. 


I became a subscriber for “ArrHuR’s 
Home MaGazine” in 1856, and have 
never missed a year. How many can say 


as much? M. E. K. 


Can any of the housekeepers tell me 
why cake cracks open on top while cook- 
ing? And also if there is any way to pre- 
vent it? Will some one please send in 
good recipes for cooking with cream, 
sweet and sour? 


FarMer’s WIFE. 
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Corrv, N. Y., July 6th, 1887. 

Dear “ Home:”—I take great pleasure 
and comfort in reading “ARTHUR’s Mac- 
AZINE,” and have sometimes thought of 
contributing my mite to the many good 
and useful things its pages contain, but 
I am afraid my “one talent” is too often 
“buried ” beneath the rubbish of worldly 
cares; but to-day, in glancing over the 
“Notes from ‘Home’ Housekeepers,” 
the request for a recipe for old-fashioned 
Indian pudding and New England baked 
beans met my eye, and I thought, “Surely 
if any one can give that, I can, who was 
born and bred in New England.” And al- 
though my home is now in Western New 
York, I still keep up the dear old custom 
of baked beans for Sunday. For the 
pudding put on a quart of milk to boil, 
and stir in, while boiling, one cup of mo- 
lasses, a little salt and spice, and half tea- 
spoonful saleratus, and meal enough to 
make it quite thick, then put it in the 
pudding dish and fill up with a quart of 
cold milk, and bake in a moderate oven 
three or four hours. The beans put to 
soak the night before and parboil them 
in the morning until they are just soft 
enough to crack a little, then take them 
out of this water, put them in the bean 
pot, and add salt according as you have 
fresh or salt meat, also two or three table- 
spoonfuls of molasses and a pinch of sai- 
eratus, and cover with water and bake in 
a hot oven until night, and in cold weather 
I let them stand in all night, after taking 
out a few for supper, and I also leave 
them in the oven through the day, 
Sunday, and they are always ready for 
lunch or supper when we come from 
church, and I never have to cook on Sun- 
day. Be sure and keep them covered 
with water all the while. You can’t think 
how odd the New York beans look to me, 
white and dry and mashed. I have the 
cares of a wife and mother, or I would be 
glad.to spend more time writing. I have 
a dear little boy and sweet little girl, 
home’s greatest treasures. My boy asked 
me to-day, “ Which is worth the most to 
you, mamma, the world or me?” There 
was no hesitation in my answer as I said 
“You.” And “ You are to me too,” hesays. 
What more could a mother wish? I am 
looking forward with much pleasure to a 
visit this summer among the dear New 
England hills and by the seashore. I 
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think I shall renew my youth in breathing 
again my native air and looking into fa- 
miliar faces. Kindly greeting to “ Min- 
nehaha” in her far-off Western home 
from 

LAURAETTE. 


WHitTeEwaTER, Wis., Aug. 18th, 1887, 

Dear Epitor:—I would like to inform 
X. Y. Z. through the “ Home” how to 
make icing for cake that will not crack 
off. Take one cup of granulated sugar; 
add two or three spoonfuls of water ; boil 
till it vapors well while boiling; beat the 
white of an egg to a froth, then pour sy- 
rup on egg, stirring briskly, and stir till it 
thickens; add quickly; have cake cold, as 
it cools quickly ; set in a cool place to dry. 
And for the benefit of any of the “ Sisters” 
will give one made without eggs. One 
cup sugar, add five tablespoonfuls of 
milk ; stir while boiling; boil four or five 
minutes, then continue stirring till it thick- 
ens; add quickly to cake; have cake cold; 
have used it and know it to be good. 


H.S. P.—To prevent red table-cloth 
from fading, wash in cool water and fold, 
press without ironing. 


Be..E 8.—How to make table must- 
ard: Fourtablespoonfulsdry mustard, two 
teaspoonfuls salad oil, one teaspoonful 
salt and pepper each, two teaspoonfuls su- 
gar, vinegar to paste; wet mustard with 
the oil, add vinegar, salt, pepper, sugar, 
and beat five minutes. 

Aunt Dope. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fxa., August 8th, 1887. 

Dear Eprror :—Seeing in the August 
number the inquiry of the young house- 
keeper, and having what we think good 
recipes, will venture to send. She asks 
for “mock mince pie and inexpensive 
lemon pie.” 


Mrnce Pir.—One cup cracker crumbs 
(fine), one cup raisins, chopped, one and 
a half cups of molasses, one anda half cups 
sugar, half cup vinegar, one tablespoon 
butter, a little pepper, salt, clove, cinna- 
mon. Put all together, then add one cup 
of boiling water. 


Lemon Pre.—One and a half cups 
water, one cup sugar, yelks of two eggs, 
the grated rind and juice of one lemon, 














three tablespoons of flour (heaping). Put 
water and sugar in a saucepan, or any- 
thing you can set in another pan of water 
to boil, then add lemon ; when boiling add 
the flour and eggs, a little salt. Bake 
crust first if for one crust ; it can be made 
with two crusts, same as any pie, without 
baking first. This is an excellent filling 
for layer cake. Orange can be used in 
place of lemon if liked. 


This being the season for elderberries, 
will send a recipe for pies, which are very 
nice. Pick from the stems and wash; after 
lining the plate, put a tablespoonful of 
flour in, then about the same of sugar, 
then the berries, and the same quantity 
of flour and sugar; then add about two 
tablespoons of vinegar, a very little salt, 
the upper crust, and bake till the berries 
begin to boil. 

Don’t feel obliged to use the recipes ; 
shall not be offended. Yours, 

A Lonc-TIme SuBSCRIBER. 


Camnen, N. J., August 1st, 1887. 
Minnehaha desires to learn how to bake 
beans the New England way. Here is 
my recipe for Boston baked beans: For a 
family of four, one pint of small white 
beans ; soak over night ; inthe morning par- 
boil, after which add one-quarter of a 
pound of salt pork (if wanted very rich 
then use one-half pound), one tablespoon- 
fulof molasses. Bake twenty-four hours. 
We find them very good indeed ; we never 
use beans in warm weather. Will some 
of the “Homer” housekeepers tell me how 
to get rid of silver-fish—some persons call 

them silver moths—and oblige 
EVANGELINE? 


Homg, July 30th, 1887. 
Dear Eprror:—I send some tried rec- 
ipes for. the household in answer to Y. 
H., Dover, N. H. 


Lemon Pre.—For three pies take three 
teacupfuls of boiling water, three teacup- 
fuls of sugar, a lump of butter the size of 
hulled walnut, a pinch of salt, the grated 
rind and juice of two large or three small 
lemons ; put on the stove to boil; dissolve 
in two-thirds of a teacup of cold water 
three teaspoonfuls of cornstarch and add 
two (or three, if plenty) eggs well beaten ; 
then stir into the ingredients on the stove 
and let boil a minute or two; stir to make 
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smooth. This can be used either warm 
or cold to make the pies. Bake with two 
crusts. 


Harp Frostinc.—Two and a half cups 
of sugar, whites of two eggs, and two table- 
spoonfuls cornstarch ; have the sugar in a 
bowl with just enough water to moisten it, 
set it in a vessel of boiling water, keep it 
boiling until it becomes a thick syrup, re- 
move from the fire, and stir in the eggs and 
cornstarch, which should previously have 
been beaten together a little; beat until 
nearly cold and then frost with it. 


Recipe for canning corn or beans or 
both together, which I have used for 
eight years, and all that have eaten of 
them pronounce them as good as fresh: 
To every six quarts of corn take one 
ounce of tartaric acid dissolved in boiling 
water ; cut the corn from the cob and put 
in sufficient water to cook (take seven 
quarts cut from the cob to make six when 
canned); put the acid in when the corn is 
nearly done, and when done seal air tight 
in glass jars or tin cans. 

To prepare for the table, pour off the 
sour water and save it; for every quart of 
corn add one small teaspoonful of soda ; 
let it stand a few minutes before cooking, 
cook in milk if you have it, if not water 
will do by using more butter ; when nearly 
ready to serve season with sugar, salt, but- 
ter, and a little flour and cream, same as 
fresh corn ; if the corn turns yellow (there 
is too much soda) add of the acid water 
until it turns white again. 


Recipe for sweet pickles—will answer 
for any kind of fruit: For fourteen 
pounds of fruit take seven pounds of 
sugar, one quart of vinegar, one ounce 
of cloves, the same of cinnamon bark; 
put over the fire and let it come to a boil 
and then pour over the fruit and let stand 
for two days in acool place ; then pour off 
the syrup, let boil, and pour over the fruit 
again ; do this five times, and then the last 
time put fruit and all over the fire and 
let come to a good boil, and then pour in 
jars that have been warmed and seal up 
with paper and the white of egg and flour 
beaten together. Will keep good for two 
years if carefully sealed up. 

If these recipes are appreciated by 
any of the household I will come again 
with others that I think are good. 

Aunt CHRISTINE. 
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Will Mrs. Dr. Roe please give her ad- 
dress, as I would like to write to her—and 
if any of the readers of the “Homer” 
know of any person like Mrs. Roe’s Han- 
nah will they give their address, and I 
would try and make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with them, as I am very much in 
need of such a person. 
Mrs. C. L. 


Capmus, Kan., July 5th, 1887. 

Dear Home:—Your valuable maga- 
zine has been coming to me since Janu- 
ary, 1887. I have enjoyed much the 
choice stories and useful knowledge that 
I have found in its columns. The 
“Home” department furnishes much for 
us young housekeepers to experiment on. 
I have tried several recipes and find them 
true in every case. I have not ventured 
to offer anything before, although I have 
been very much interested in the questions 
and replies of the ladies that have written, 
not thinking that I could give any infor- 
mation until I read the gentle hint given 
by A. M. C., in her article “ About Rugs,” 
in the July number. I am interested in 
rug making, and have one handsome rug 
completed that is lovely enough to deserve 
a place in any parlor. I procured a piece 
of burlap with a stamped pattern read 
for work. A border of autumnal oa 
leaves in colors to suit taste finished it. 
I made it of Germantown yarn, using 
black for the groundwork. It took just 
twelve skeins. The size of the rug is two 
and a half feet by four feet. I put it in 
a frame and used a “rug machine;” the 
machine worked perfectly with the yarn. 
If you are careful in using the machine 
I don’t think it will cut the burlap. 

So much for that subject. I want to 
say to Frances H. P. that I thank her 
for giving the idea of making a receptacle 
for soiled linen of a towel. In half an 
hour after reading the directions I had one 
hanging by my wash stand. I hada pair 
of very nice ose towels with my mono- 
gram embroidered, that had been pre- 
sented to me at my wedding and had 
never been used. I put ribbon and bows 
in the place of cord and tassels. It isa 
very pretty ornament, as well as a useful 
addition to my bedroom. 

Can any one give me a recipe for cot- 
tage pudding and sauce for dressing same. 

Luuuv H. B. 
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Dear Eprror:—Will send Y. H., 
Dover, N. H., a few recipes, which I have 
tested many times with success. 


Fruit Cake.—One and a half cups of 
butter, one and a half cups of sugar, one 
cup of molasses, four heaping cups of flour, 
three eggs, one teaspoonful soda, one 
ee raisins, one pound currants, one- 

alf pound citron, two teapoonfuls cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one-half 
nutmeg ; is nice with only half the amount 
of fruit. 


Bortep Ciper Pir.—One-half cup of 
boiled cider, one cup water sweetened to 
taste; stir all together, set on stove. When 
it boils add two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch dissolved in a little cold water, stir 
until thickens, add a few raisins or lemon 
extract. 


Mock Mince Pre.—One cup of boiled 
cider, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
molasses, one cup of water, one cup of 
rolled cracker, one cup of chopped raisins. 


Lemon PIe (two crusts).—Two table- 
spoonfuls cornstarch dissolved in cold 
water, then enough boiling water added 
to make the proper thickness; when cool 
add one cup of sugar (maple is best), a 
little salt, one lemon, a little grated 
peel. E. N. W. 


Toono, ILu., August 8th, 1887. 
Dear Home:—Noticing that “A Sub- 
scriber” wished for directions for canning 
small vegetables, as corn, beans, peas, etc., 
in glass cans, and having an excellent 
recipe for canning corn, which I have 
tried, I send to you. 


CANNED Corn.—Use Mason’s glass 
cans, and make no holes in the covers for 
air; see that the rubbers are new and good, 
and that the cans have no cracks. Take 
nice, tender green corn, cut from the cob 
with a sharp knife; scrape the cob to get 
all the sweetness out ; put in the corn with 
the small end of your potato-masher, and 
pack itin. A quart jar will take twelve 
or thirteen ordinary ears. When the jar 
is plump full put on the rubbers, screw 
on the covers as tight as you can with 
thumb and finger. Put hay or cloths in 
the bottom of your wash-boiler ; lay in the 
cans of corn in any way you please; put 
little cloths in to keep them from hitting 
each other; fill the boiler as full as you 




















wish, cover over with cold water, set it 
over the fire. When it begins to boil, 
boil three hours without ceasing. Then 
take out, and with your tightener make 
as tight as possible immediately. After 
they are cold tighten again if you can. 
Put away in a dark, cool place. I keep 
mine in a dark closet in the cellar. 

Mrs. Jennie A., I tried your “Rule of 
two” doughnuts. Think them very nice 
indeed. Will try the others soon. 

Mrs. M. J. C. 

“ ARTHUR’S HoME MAGAZINE,” House- 
keepers’ Department :—In the July num- 
ber “Minnehaha,” of St. Paul, Minn., 
asks for a rule for old-fashioned Indian 

udding and New England baked beans. 
T think I can supply her with the recipes. 


Bakep Inpran Pupprne.—Boil one 
pint sweet milk, stir in one cup of sifted 
meal while boiling, remove from fire, and 
add one-half cup of molasses, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one half teaspoonful 
salt, one teaspoonful of ginger, a little 
nutmeg, one pint cold sweet milk, and one 
egg well beaten; bake very slow for three 
hours. 

Boston Bakep Brans.—In the first 
place you need a bean pot; if you haven’t 
one, as I suppose, take a tall jar that will 
hold about two and a half quarts. At 
night look a quart of beans over, put to 
soak in water enough to cover them after 
they have swelled. In the morning as 
soon as breakfast is over drain the water 
off, put your beans on the stove in a kettle 
to boil; boil until the skin cracks by tak- 
ing a few on a spoon and blowing on 
them. 

Drain off the water; put into the bean 

t; add a spoonful of molasses, a teaspoon- 

ul of soda; take a half pound of fat salt 
pork, turn boiling water on the rind, and 
scrape; cut the rind in slits; as if about to 
slice, put the pork into the bean pot, 
leave the rind just above the beans; a 
boiling water on until it covers them. 
Bake from six to twelve hours. 
A New ENGLANDER IN Norts Dakota. 


Dear Eprror:—I send you several 
well-tried recipes of the very best Vir- 
inia housekeepers in answer to Y. H., 
over, N. H.: 


Lemon Pupprne.—Six eggs, three- 
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quarters of a pound of sugar, one-quarter 
— of butter, juice of two lemons. 

our on the butter boiling hot. Bake in 
pastry without tops. 


CustaRD Prr.—One quart of milk, five 
eggs, five tablespoonfuls of sugar; flavor 
with lemon. Bake slowly half an hour. 


Sucar Prr—Three cupfuls light 
brown sugar, one-half cupful melted but- 
ter, one-half cupful cream, three eggs. 
Season with lemon; beat well together. 
Bake without tops. 


Cream Pre.—One-half pound of but- 
ter, four eggs, sugar and nutmeg to taste; 
two tablespoonfuls flour well mixed with 
milk. Pour over it one quart boiling 
milk ; stir all together, and bake in deep 
dishes. 


Cream Tarts.—Make them small of 
rich pastry. Fill them after baking with 
whipped cream and drop a small spat of 


jelly in each one. The prettiest and most 


delicate of tarts. 


AppLE CustTARD.—Pare, core, and 
quarter a dozen large, juicy pippins. Strew 
among them the yellow peel of a large 
lemon grated very fine; stew them till 
tender in a very small portion of water ; 
when done, mash them smooth with the 
back of a spoon (you must have a pint 
and a half of the stewed apple); mix a 
quarter of a pound of sugar with them 


and set them away till cold. Beat six. 


eggs very light and stir them graduall 
into a quart of rich milk, alternately with 
the stewed apple. Put the mixture into 
cups or into a deep dish and bake it about 
twenty minutes. Send it to the table cold, 
with nutmeg grated over the top. 


Ictne ror Cakes.— Whites of six eggs 
to one pound of sugar or one egg to three 
teaspoonfuls of sugar. 


To Dry Corn ror WintER.—Cut the 
freshly gathered corn from the cob, and 
spread it out on cloth to dry. 


To Dry Sweer Porators.—Wash 
them clean, drop them in a pot of boiling 
water, let them stand on the stove until 
the skins slips off easily, then cut them 
into slices; spread them out todry. If 
the weather is clear and bright, two days 
will dry them sufficiently. To prepare 
for cooking, put them into water the night 
before. Boil the next day. H. 
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GERTIF’S MISSION. 


’T was a mighty deed that the Master laid 
Close in the tiny hand, 

And the angel flew with the smiling babe 
Down, down to the mortals’ land. 


T was a very neat two-story frame house, 
this of Jim Sailor’s, standing some- 
what back from the road. “A better job 
by a big bit than if he had put it up for 
one of his neighbors’,” was the general 
verdict. But then the man’s heart had 
been in his work, for sweet Millie Hodges 
looked on and smiled approval. And 
Millie was not afraid to take the builder 
for better or worse, no matter how the old 
folks might shake their heads. ‘“ Wasn’t 
Ben Davis fond of the bottle before he 
married Tillie Smith?” she would say, 
“and where can you find a steadier-going 
man than Ben? I reckon any day Jim’s 
uite as able to take care of himself.” 
And fora year or so after the wedding 
Jim was pretty steady, only occasionally 
taking asip. “A feller has to drink the 
health of his friends now and then, Mil- 
lie,” was the excuse he gave to the thrifty 
little wife. He had regular work and good 
pay, and Millie felt a long ways from re- 
penting her bargain. 

But as the year changed into years, 
Jim got back into some of his former hab- 
its. Old acquaintances rose up and claimed 
his friendship, and a shadow came creep- 
ing, creeping into Millie’s bonny eyes. 
There were two babies now, romping, 
merry, laughing babies, enough, one would 
think, to keep any man sober and indus- 
trious. 

“Rather respectable lookin’ place, that 
er,” exclaimed John Hann, as he let the 
gray mare take her time along the dusty 
road. “ Wouldn’t think that the man 0’ 
the house spent such a deal o’ time in the 
tavern.” 

“Millie Hodges thought she’d git him 
out of that,” answered Bill Jones, “ but 
*pears to me she’s taken him only for the 
worse. Them’s the two children balanc- 
ing themselves in the winder. He made 
them winders too near the floor ; it’ll be a 
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wonder if one or t’other of ’em don’t fall 
out.” 

“Guess Jim would keer much.” 

“Dunno ’bout that; he’s powerful fond 
of that oldest gal; she’s jest the picter 
of what he was twenty years ago, laugh- 
in’ blue eyes, yaller hair, and all.” Nor 
was Bill Jones the only one who passed 
sentence upon Sailor’s windows being too 
low. Millie had asked him again and 
again to put bars across. “It wouldn’t 
take you Ren: Jim; you’d make a nice 
job of it, I know, and it would make me 
feel so much easier in my mind.” 

“All right, I’ll fix ’em some day,” Jim 
would answer, but the some day never 
came, and the children swung their little 
bare legs out of the up-stairs window and 
waved their little fat arms without any 
knowledge at all of the dangerous lives 
they led. 

tt was so calm and sunny that Satur- 
day afternoon as Millie Sailor sat at her 
basket of mending, sighing a little over 
the torn and faded frocks. No one loved 
pretty things better than Millie. She 

new just how Gertie would look in a 
scarlet dress like Mrs. Smith’s little Susie. 
And Millie in a blue princess with cap to 
match would certainly be the sweetest 
baby in the world. If only Jim would 
go to work with a will. They intended 
putting up a new school-house in the town 
and she had persuaded him to apply for 
work, Maybe he’d come home with good 
news and then the babies should have 
other dresses, The red and blue colors 
were dancing before Millie’s eyes as she 
busily plied , be needle. She caught sight 
of Tom Briggs and William Brown pass- 
ing; they had gone on the same errand 
as Jim, as she could tell they had been 
successful by the way they talked and 
laughed. She longed to throw down her 
work and run and question them. But 
no, Jim should tell her himself—why 
should she feel so nervous about it, he was 
a better workman than either of the 
others. “I'll get some white edging to 
trim the red dress,” said Mrs. Sailor, driv- 




















ing all doubtful thoughts away, “and T’ll 
run several rows of stitching around the 
blue.” But there was Jim. She heard 
the gate click. She raised her smiling 
eyes; of course he had got work. The 
blood rushed back to Millie’s heart and 
she buried her quivering face in her little, 
hard-worked hands, Jim came stagger- 
ing up the yard, passed through the hall 
and on up-stairs, with never a word to say, 
and the sunlight streamed through the 
window, oh! so softly, upon Millie’s droop- 
ing head. 

Jim tossed off his boots and kicked 
them about. He knew his wife was sit- 
ting down below at the open window. He 
had caught that one swift glance of the 
smiling eyes. He felt in a savage mood, 
angry with all the world. “What does 
she mean by expectin’ so much of a fellow?” 
he grumbled. “She knew what I was 
when she married me. If I’d got the work 
I’d done it, but if a fellow can’t drink and 
work at the same time in a free country, 
let the work be hanged.” The children 
were playing in the room across the hall, 
and their baby voices rang out loud and 
merry. The angry man heard the whistle 
of the cars, then Gertie’s voice crying: 
“T’m doin’ to see the cars; let’s see who 
can dit there first.” Then followed an 
excited scramble. 

“Drat their noise!” said the irritated 
father; “when I go to improvin’ the 
house I’ll make the doors thicker. Then 
he got up to make sure they were closed. 
The first one was fast enough, maybe the 
other one was open. He stepped out into 
the little hall. Yes, the other one was 
open, and through it he could ‘see baby 

illie leaning way out the window. Only 
Millie, and he had heard them both so 
distinctly. A vague terror came over 
the man as he pulled the child away and 
looked out. Great God! he was sober 
enough now. He saw a little figure in 
a pink calico dress lying on the grassy 
slope underneath the window. The news 
spread like wildfire about the place. 

“ Jim Sailor’s little gal has fallen from 
the winder. The two of them was playin’ 
in the room, and they think, as maybe, 
when they run acrost the floor the one gin 
the other a push.” 

“Jim Sailor's little gal?” inquired old 
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Mary Benson; “it’s a good thing it 
weren’t the oldest.” 

“ But it is; it’s Gertie. Sailor’s a’most 
wild with grief.” 

“She aint dead, though ?” 

“Jest a breathin’; a lyin’ there a 
lookin’ up in his face; jest a breathin’, not 
a knowin’ who he is nor nothin’, and Jim 
a cryin’ like a baby.” 

“ And the little ’un as they think done 
it?” 

“She’s a settin’ on her mother’s lap a 
smilin’ and laughin’ soit like, as ef she 
knowed she shouldn’t make a noise. Mil- 
lie herself is sort of quiet, and the doctor’s 
there all the time.” 

“She’s dying, Jim; the good God is 
taking her to Himself.” Millie’s voice 
was low and tearful as she looked into 
the troubled childish eyes that did not 
know her. The doctor pressed the little, 
quivering hand, then very gently laid it 
down. “All her pain is over,” he said. 

Jim Sailor’s grief’ was pitiful to see. 
He raised the little dead hands and kissed 
them again and again. He called her by 
a dozen endearing names, and very ten- 
derly he twined the shining ringlets about 
his great, rough finger. “The Lord has 
punished me, Millie,” he cried out ; “ don’t 
ose see it? I wasn’t fit to have a child 

ike that; such a merry, laughin’ little lass 
she was.” 

“They could hear him cryin’ an’ 
moanin’ way to the town,” declared Joe 
Hassock. “Then, they say, he stooped, 
sort of solemn like, and kissed the perty 
mouth and swore to God he’d meet his 
angel child in Heaven. And then before 
the doctor an’ the crowd that was a 
pourin’ in, he went down on his knees an’ 
prayed. She had the beautifulest smile 
on her face, seemed as ef it growed there 
while Jim were a prayin’.” 

And sd that little life, lent by God for 
three short summers, had worked a 
mighty good. The baby Millie may grow 
into a helpful, trusting woman, bringing 
a gleam of sunlight into many lives, but 
the elder Millie will often tell her softly, 
and proudly, too, how it was that the little 
golden-haired Gertie, sleeping under the 
rose-tree in the shady graveyard, made of 
Jim Sailor the model man of the town. 

KaTHARINE HULL. 
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A NOVELTY IN PATCHWORK. 
ROMAN-STRIPED QUILTS. 


WISH I could place before the 
“Home Macazine” fancy-workers 
some Roman-striped quilts I have seen re- 
cently. I know they would admire them, 
and many who think they are “done with 
patchwork” would begin searching trunks, 
drawers, and closets for materials with 
which to make them. They are complete 
novelties, too, and that alone would recom- 
mend them to many. Among all the sug- 
gestions and directions for fancy-work, 
which abound in papers and magazines, 
one has seen nothing in a long time on 
the subject of patchwork except allusions 
to and advertisements of materials for 
crazy quilts, and those have been in vogue 
so long that nearly everybody who ad- 
mires them has tried their skill at fashion- 
ing them, and oh! the wofully “insane ” 
combinations that, in many instances, have 
been produced! 

One sees a dozen glaring, bizarre af:- 
fairs in which never ending “ fights” are 

ing on between warring colors and clash- 
ing shades, while tints that have been 
“killed outright” lie scattered all about, 
to one that is really pretty and artistic. 
When you do see a lovely one, give ita 
close examination, and see if you do not 
find, as I always have, that there is much 
method in its madness, obtained only at 
the cost of as much time, thought, and 
taste as would be required to produce 
many a nice, “a 2 piece of real art needle- 
work. A really beautiful one is a treasure 
of which any one might be proud, but few 
can possess them. : 

It is not so with Roman-striped quilts, 
for they are not only very pretty and 
tasteful, but are so easily arranged and 
made that even members of the “shut-in 
sisterhood,” whose frail fingers, tired eyes, 
and easily confused minds render futile 
every attempt to make the beautiful 
things they are continually hearing of and 
planning, occasionally find that they can 
make them as well as those who are fa- 
vored with strong eyes and nimble fingers. 
Of course, all are familiar with Roman 
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sash-ribbons, which the stripes in these 

uilts are pieced to imitate, and know 
they are of all colors and widths—a series 
of narrow crossway stripes of contrasting, 
though harmonizing, tints and shades, al- 
ternating with stripes more or less broad 


of one solid color. Afghans have long 
been knit or crocheted in imitation of 
them, but the quilts are entirely new. 
Numberless odd bits of material of all 
sizes may be used. They are very hand- 
some made of silk and satin, but are al- 
most equally so when made of soft wool 
dress goods, and are preferable for real use, 
as they are not too nice to take comfort 
with, and there are so many beautiful 
shades in colors “grave and gay” in such 
goods. 

There are many families, especially 
where there are children, that have quan- 
tities of such pieces—more, probably, than 
they think unless they have them collected 
—and many might be made by those who 
like useful fancy-work, who think they 
have no material to work with. 

Some who have quite a quantity of one 
color but not enough to cover a quilt 
make them to look like a plain quilt 
crossed by three or five broad stripes of 
Roman sash-ribbon. It is a nice way to 
use breadths of dresses that so many of 
us have treasured as mementos of some 
dear friend who has left us, especially if 
the “ribbons” are composed of pieces of 
the same friend’s garments. 

To make such a quilt two yards and a 
quarter square.—Six stripes, nine inches 
wide, of the plain material are required to 
alternate with five of those that are pieced. 
Make three of the pieced ones seven inches 
wide, and the other two, four inches. Take 
a seven-inch “ribbon” for the centre stripe ; 
on each side put a plain one, then the 
four-inch “ribbons” outside these; then 
plain, then the other two seven-inch 
stripes, and finish with plain for the out- 
side. Line and bind according to taste ; 
a single lining of any soft, pretty fabric 
is sufficient, as it already has an inter- 
lining. 

To make a four-inch fancy stripe or 
“ribbon.” —Take a long strip of muslin or 
























cambric, four inches wide, for lining ; be- 
gin at one end and mark it off into lengths 
of six inches, marking straight across with 
a pencil. For the plain part of the “rib- 
bon” cut twelve pieces, four inches by 
three, of some pretty goods; it is well to 
have them all alike, but if that cannot be 
done they must be all of one color or the 
effect is spoiled. Take small bits of any 
and every color that you have collected 
and cut them in strips an inch wide or 
less; they may vary considerably but 
should all be narrow. Of course, they 
must be four inches or more in length. 

Baste one of these narrow strips across 
one end of lining, lay another over that, 
wrong side out; fasten it to lining by a 
seam through upper edge of both pieces, 
turn upper one over on the lining, baste 
smoothly down, and clip off any ends that 
may mages Go on adding narrow strips, 
mingling the colors, till, by the addition 
of one of the three by four inch pieces, 
you reach the first mark on lining. Then 
sti again, filling each marked space on 
lining with any number of mixed narrow 
stripes, followed by one of the twelve 
plain pieces till the whole is finished. 

A blue “ribbon”—one in which all of 
the three-inch pieces are blue—is im- 
proved if a line of another shade of blue 
and one of yellow or old gold is put in 
each narrow-striped section. One of gar- 
net may have lines of old gold and of 
po. etc.,etc.; there is no end to the com- 

inations that may be arranged. Often, 
however, those that are pieced regardless 
of anything but a pleasing contrast are 
just as pretty. Narrow lines of lustreless 
silk are often used with wool goods, but 
glossy silks or satins are not desirable. 

Those who are used to working with 
mingled colors know how much a little 
yellow or gold color brightens and en- 
riches other colors, but it must be used 
sparingly. Too much is worse than none. 
Those who have no yellow may easily 
obtain it. Procure a ten-cent package of 
dye—one containing a little separate 
package of combining dye to produce dif- 
ferent shades is nice—and color any rem- 
nants of white or very light tinted goods 
that you find in your collection, whether 
silk or worsted; if you follow the direc- 
tions on the package you will have some 
lovely shades. Old silk handkerchiefs 
sometimes color beautifully, so do soft 
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white ribbons. Pieces that are consider- 
ably soiled, if cleansed and colored, often 


furnish enough in their best parts to make - 


several stripes, for they should be used 
only in very narrow lines, as gold color is 
introduced into Roman sash-ribbons or 
into dark plaids to brighten them. 

The long plain stripes should be 
smoothly lined with the same material 
used to line the fancy stripes. They are 
sometimes decorated with a vine or a run- 
ning scroll pattern, worked in outline 
stitch with silk or worsted, according to 
the material of the quilt. Another pretty 
fancy is to work daisies on the plain 
stripes, scattered carelessly along as 
though dropped on the cloth, some with 
bits of stems, and some without. Ifmade 
after the quilt is otherwise finished they 
serve to hold the lining in place, but one 
should be careful to make them look 
neatly on the wrong side. It is easier, 
however, to make them before the stripes 
are joined, and any part of the quilt— 
after the pieces are collected and cut— 
makes pretty and convenient work for an 
afternoon spent with an informal visitor, 
or to take to any place where light work 
may be carried, as there is nothing so 
complicated about it as to require con- 
stant thought. 

A friend of mine made a quilt of calico 
pieces for every-day use in a similar man- 
ner in a very short time,.making every 
stitch of it on a sewing-machine, as there 
were no troublesome corners to match or 
angles to turn. She had a few yards of 
new print, neither light nor dark, which 
she used for the plain stripes. The other 
stripes were seamed together without any 
lining, the largest pieces being cut from 
light print remnants, and the narrow ones 
—all an inch in width—from all kinds, 
light, dark, and bright ; buff, indigo-blue, 
Turkey-red, pale blue, and pink were 
among them. It was neatly lined, tied 
with tiny, fluffy knots of blue to keep the 
inner layer of cotton in place, and bound 
with blue. It was much prettier than one 
would think from this description, so 

retty that its owner said it did seem “too 
a to cover it up with a bedspread.” 

I feel sure that those who try the ex- 
periment of making either a silk, worsted, 
or print quilt of this kind will enjoy the 
work, and be more than satisfied with the 
result. 
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Ingenious workers have made some 
very handsome pieces of fancy work— 
sofa pillows, lounge rugs, etc.—making 
use of the ideas obtained from the fancy 
stripes in these quilts. They would make 
nice, useful presents. Will give directions 
for making them later. 

Frances H. P. 


Banner Screen.—A new style is now 
in vogue for trimming the pretty screens 
and hanging pictures that are painted on 
white Indian matting, which being about 
a yard wide, gives ample scope for beauti- 
ful and elaborate designs of figures, flow- 














ers, or landscapes. The original idea of 
trimming the matting with rope is quite 
new and remarkably pretty and effective. 
This trimming may be made with little 
trouble or expense, and is in keeping with 
the material used for the screen. A white 
manilla rope, of clothes-line size or a little 
larger, is ueed. The matting is hemmed 
to make a firm edge top and bottom, and 
across this is sewed a line of rope, cut long 
enough to form a tassel fringed out about 
a quarter of a yard deep on each end. 
Through this is passed the rope that makes 
a coil at the top, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The lower edge is worked in the 
same way, excepting that in this instance 


the ropes are cut in lengths of about three- 
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gt oer of a yard, passed over and under 
the straight line, making a series of loops 
and tassels. 

One would not imagine that from this 
rough material so pretty a finish could-be 
made, and an ingenious person can appl 
the same idea toa variety of fancy articles. i 
Ihaveseen the screen frame made of a small 
clothes-horse, gilding or painting the legs 
to imitate black walnut. Cover one, two, 
or all three sides of the horse in this way, 
and tack cretonne or Turkey red to finish 
the back. Two sections of the clothes- 
horse are enough, and they have to be 
made very firm and stable by screwing 
to the legs some three-cornered iron cleats 
that are used for fastening up shelves. 
Some of these matting screens are finished 
on the lower edge by fringing out the 
matting and making tassels of different 
colored felt cut into strands, and the heads 
worked or crocheted and placed about 
three inches apart, but it is not nearly so 
pretty as the rope, while it requires more 
time and expense in making. 





A Pretty Carr Seat.—Very pretty 
chair seats can be made from pieces of 
light and dark cashmeres joined together, 





CHAIR SEAT. 


as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The foundation is formed of dark 
contrasting or harmonizing colors, and the 
centre consists of gayer hues. A founda- 
tion may be composed of alternate strips 
of green cashmere in two dark shades, and 
the centre could be formed of moss and 
apple green. Or, a foundation of alter- 
nate pieces of prune and heliotrope, with 




















centre of mauve in two shades. Another 
could be made of gray, varying from a 
dark tint to a delicate French gray. If 
contrasting tints are desired, what could 
be prettier than the English national 
colors, the blue and red for foundation, 
with red and white centre? Or strips of 
black and ruby forming the foundation, 
with a centre of old gold and delicate blue 
or lavender? 

Considerable diversity can be arranged, 
so that one chair may be totally different 
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cotta colored plush and light blue satin 
which has been quilted over a layer of 
cotton that has sachet-powder sprinkled 
through it. The initials are embroidered 
on in silk. You will require a piece of 
plush and satin, each measuring twenty- 
two inches in width and one yard in le h 
that allowing six inches on each end to 
turn up for the pockets. After the edges 
of each are turned in and overhanded to- 
gether a cord to match the plush is sewed 
all around it. 
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CASE FOR SHIRTS. 


from another. Bedroom chairs look very 
pretty when thus covered, and the covers 
should be made to tie tightly down upon 
the seats. These covers can be made of 
flannel, silk, velvet, cashmere, ribbon or 
plush scraps, and at little expense, save 
the work, which is of no account, as it can 
be done at odd moments. 


CasE ror Sarrts.—This forms one of 
the few presents that can be made at home 
for a gentleman. It is made of terra- 
VOL, LVI.— 31. 


UTILIZATION OF SORAPS. 


A VERY pretty bag to carry evening 

shoes may be made with a strip of 
figured material—stamped plush is a 
beautiful stuff for it, but almost any fancy 
material would do mars 6 broché silk or 
woolen fabrics especially. The strip 
should be five or six inches wide and 
nearly a yard long. It would do quite as 
well if it were made of two pieces of half 
that length joined, as the join would come 
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at the bottom of the bag, 
quite admissible. Besides this, two strips 
of plain stuff are needed that will harmo- 


where a seam is 


nize in color with the other. These strips 
should be also about a yard long, and two 
and a half or three inches wide, but they 
may be made up of any number of small 
pieces of that width sewn together to make 
the necessary length, as these narrow strips 
are both gathered up along each edge, and 
form the two sides of the bag, so that an 
number of joins are concealed in the full- 
ness. These side pieces, as I have said, 
must be about the same —_ as the first 
piece which forms the middle portion of 
the bag, but each - of these side pieces 
is gathered up until they are just half 
their full length. 
Then each side is 
folded in half 
lengthwise, and the 
end that is to form 


} each bottom cor- 
) ner of the bag sewn 
up. Then the 


sides are sewn on 
to the middle strip 
with the corners 
exactly at the 
half length, and 
the fullness drawn 
pe hi as to leave 
about four inches 
of each side plain for the frilling round 
the mouth of the bag. Turn this in about 
two inches round the top and make a run- 
ning for the ribbon, with an opening on 
each side for the ribbon to run through, 
and your bag is complete. The illustra- 
tion shows it. 
Very tiny scraps of silk make exceed- 
ingly pretty little pincushions after the 
manner of a Japanese fan. Of this I 
give an illustration. Cut two pieces of 
card the same shape as the illustra- 
tion, that is, just the fan part with- 
out the handle. Cover one side of each 
of these with any scraps of colored silk 
you have. Make the handle with a piece 
of covered bonnet-wire, about three inches 
long, twisted as shown, then sew the two 
extent sides together, with the ends of 
the wire handle inserted between the cards 
in the proper position. The lines repre- 
senting the canework of the fan are made 
by long stitches of crewel silk from the 
handle to the curved line that terminates 
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them, and this line is also made with chain 
stitches worked along over the ends of the 
radiating stitches. Then with a little 
opaque body-color paint some simple spra 

oP flower, - a bird and butterfl Oa a 
an arrangement of checkered lines and 
dots across one corner in the unsymmetri- 
cal Japanese manner, and you will havea 
charming result. If you are not used to 
painting, then, before covering your pieces 
of cardboard, work on the piece of silk 
that is to cover them a little flower or leaf 





FAN PINCUSHION. 


with the crewel silk, only taking care that 
it is simple enough and small enough to 
look well Just two or three forget-me- 
not blossoms are quite enough. The or- 
namental design, whatever it may be, 
should be of a pleasantly harmonizing 
color, but the radiating lines and the 
curved one that bounds them—the con- 
struction lines, as one may call them— 
should be of a color contrasting with that 
of the silk, to show out decidedly and give 
the desired character to the design. 
Table-mats may be made of various 
pieces. Have asquare bit for the middle, 
of any size from four inches square to 
eight inches square, then sew four pieces, 
each of the length of the square and half 
as wide, one to each side, and fill in the 
corner spaces with four small squares of 
some other material. Work over all the 
lines where the pieces are joined with 
feather stitch, or thorn stitch, in crewels, 
or crewel silks, and fasten small woolen 
tassels all round the edge, made in the 
following manner. From your crewel 
bag stocked with ends of skeins that have 
been used in previous fancy work, select 

















some pieces that will harmonize in color 
with the rest of the mat. Perhaps the 
prevailing color of the pieces of which it 
is made is deep dark red, then some 
crewels of bright red, mixed may be with 
other pieces of dull orange, would go well. 
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TABLE MAT. 


It is not necessary that they should be 
crewels, if what you happen to have at 
hand is only darning worsted, or Scotch 
fingering, or Berlin wool—any woolen 
yarn will do, and the quiet colors of some 
of the knitting yarns, mixed with a strand 
or two of some brighter color, may often 
produce a more satisfactory result than 
the gayer contents of a crewel bag. Wind 
the yarn round a mesh, or a bit of card 
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about an inch wide, five or six times if it 
is thick fingering, double the number of 
times if it is crewel, which is so much 
thinner. Draw a needleful of crewel or 
carpet thread through all the loops at one 
side of the mesh, and tie them all together 
with a firm knot, tying in with them one 
double nae of thick brown twine. Cut 
through all the loops at the other edge of 
the mesh or card, and bind your tassel 
round near the top two or three times with 
crewel, tied firmly round to form the head 
of the tassel. Fray out the ends of the 
string as much as possible with the fingers, 
and fray a little the ends of yarn. The 
bit of string should be tied in, so as to 
come in the middle of the tassel and be 
surrounded by the colored yarn. With 
the needleful of thread at the top of the 
tassel, sew it on to the edge of the mat, 
and make as many more as will surround 
the mat at tolerably close intervals. Of 
course, the pieces of which this mat is 
made should all be of the same sort of 
fabric—all cotton, or all wool, or all silk. 
A Turkey red twill middle would go with 
cretonne borders, or a velveteen mat with 
plush borders, and all varieties of mate- 
rials will make pretty mats. When fin- 
ished they should be lined with any suit- 
able material at hand, colored sateen for 
choice. 





“HOME” PUZZLES. 





OLUTIONS and solvers’ names in the December number. 


All communications relative to this 


page must be addressed to the “ Puzzle Editor HomE MAGAzINgE,” Box 913, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


“Home” Puzzue No. 63. 
POETICAL ENIGMA. 


I’m a noisy, blustering fellow ; 
Behead me, you may see 
A crowd, with shouts of gladness, 
The whole take under me. 
Again, in gloom and sadness, 
In weariness I’m ta’en; 
Transpose, to bring back gladness, 
A magic power [ am. C. H. 8. 


“Home” PuzzzeE No. 64. 


A DIAMOND. 


1. In Philadelphia. 2. A vehicle. 3. A 
man’s name. 4. An animal. 5. Flattered. 6. 


To yield to a former possessor. 7. Made 
naked. 8. Influenced. 9. In Philadelphia. 
ETHEL. 





“Home” Puzzxe No. 65. 

I. 1. A domestic animal common in the 
Himalayas. 2. A pronoun. 3. To surround. 

II. 1. The fruit of certain forest trees. 2. 
An East India coin. 3. A small fastening. 4. 
A narrow fabric 

III. 1. A vessel for washing. 2. The cen- 
tury plant. 3. Seaweed. 4. To turn inside 
out. 5. A writ of right. “ Lucy Free.” 


“Home” PuzzzeE No. 66. 
DECAPITATION. 

1. Behead a motion of the eyes, and leave a 
measure; again, and leave a fluid. 

2. Behead a proper name, and leave a bird; 
again, and leave an ancient vessel. 

3. Behead to fascinate, and leave wrong; 
again, and leave part of the body. 

“ LItTtte.” 








“ Home’’ PuzzzeE No. 67. 
PYRAMID. 


Across:—l. In Madrid. 2. A falsehood. 3. 
A class of animals. 4. A petrified animal sub- 
stance. 


2. Thus. 3. 
4. A time plate. 


Down:—In New Zealand. 
One of the signs of the zodiac. 


5. The first name of an early inventor. 6. An 
abbreviation. 7. In Maine. “ ELF.” 
“ Home” PuzzxeE No. 68. 
VOWEL PUZZLE. 
1. In a wild fowl, find e, i, e, u. 2. Ina 


water animal, i,o,eo. 3. In a wild animal, u, 


a, o. 4. In a domestic animal,o,e. 5. In a 
domestic fowl, i,e. 6. In a vegetable, o, a, o. 
Eva. 


ANSWERS TO AuGust “Home” PuzzLEs. 


No. 49. No. 52. 
Song-bird. 1. P-ear. 
No.5 2. P-ink. 
No. 50. 3. Sp-arrow. 
EASEL 4. Gar-net. 
TIMID 5. Eleph-ant. 
TITAR 
THREW No. 53. 
ENDER ak 
a A 
No. 51. bo ee 
UPCAST carAmel 
PRESTO 
CENTER pIp 
AS TERS waTer 
STERNE delEted 
TORSEL 
No. 54. 


Hare-bell— Harebell. 


SoLvERs. 


August “Home” Puzzles were solved by 
Carrie Marshall, “ A. and A.,” E. S. Colton, 
“ Sittle,’” Mrs. A. J. G., M. J. Babb, H. M. E., 
* Ethel,” Lizzie H. Shepherd, ‘‘Sunny South,” 
Emily F. Moss, Hattie Woolsey, N. C. W., 
“Johnny Jump-up,” “ Brownie,” Katie M. 
Johnson, “ Genevieve,” L. R. Sherwood, Louisa 
Brakefield, Maud F., O. W. L., Eva Williams, 
“DP. E. B.,” Mrs. Jennie Child, Mamie D., 
“Tom’s Son,” C. H. P., Lulu E. Phelps, 
“Kitty Kant,’ Willie R. Allen, Vera, 
“Osmar,” X. Y. Z., Lucy J. Chase, Nell, Char- 
ley M., Lewis H. Johnson, “ Jack Daw,” Lulu 
Beebe, “Sara,” Mrs. S. W. Hall, “ Katherine 
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Tiptop,” J. C.S., May E. Loomis, Sarah Lees, 
Mrs. W. H. H. P., Violet, L. G.I., “ Ditto,” 
Mrs. H. D. S., “ Mother Goose,” Harry P. 
Rogers, Laila M., “ Hi Streeter,” Lora May- 
hew, “ Shortfellow,” Grover, G. A. R., “ Miss 
Chevis,” “ Elf,’ Ruel P.Smith, A. G. C., and 
“Dolly.” To each and all of the above solvers 
the “ book in pamphlet form” has been sent as 
promised, 


ROLL OF HONOR, 


Complete lists of answers have been received 
from Mrs. C. H.S., “ Mike A. Doe,” M. Emily 
Mills, Mrs. Anzolette D. Ellsworth, Henry 
Mason, Hepsie D. Adams, “ Biddy Ford,” and 
Aida. 

Prize for first complete list is awarded to 
“ Mike A. Doe,” Springfield, Mass. For second 
complete list, Mrs. C. H. S., Baltimore, Md. 
ha solvers also all receive the pamphlet 

ook. 


PRIZE OFFERS, 


For first complete list of answers to October 
“Home” puzzles we offer an elegant fringed 
gift book. 

For best incomplete list, “Planting the 
Wilderness.” 

For second-best incomplete list, a handsome 
oleograph. 

Answers to October puzzles should be re- 
ceived by October 15th, in order to be credi- 
ted in November issue. 


CHAT WITH “ HOME” PUZZLERS. 


“Katherine Tiptop”:—The April solutions 
were accidentally left out of the June number, 
but should have appeared in July. ‘Peter 
Piper ” was not at fault concerning the error you 
refer to. The anagram should have read, “One 
Ib. costs E.” Mistakes will occur, you know, in 
the best regulated puzzle departments, Glad 
you enjoy the puzzles so well. 

“Sara” :—Your answers to July puzzles were 
not received until too late to be credited in 
September issue. 


Puzzlers All :—We wish to thank you for the 
generous lists of answers received this month. 
Our “Chat” was crowded out of August 
“ Home” altogether, and, as our department 
must be confined to one page during the remain- 
der of the year, we think perhaps the space 
should be devoted to puzzies and solutions, 
mainly. But, whether we are able to “chat” 
with you or not, you will understand that we 
appreciate your interest in the “ Home” puzzle 
department, and that we wish to hear from all 
our friends every month. 























FASHIONS. 





HE leading dress materials for autumn 
T and early winter will be all-wool 
plaids. These have all the effect of cloth 
without its heaviness. The plaids are not 
always sharply defined, but often take the 
form of invisible checks and cross-bars. 
Two colors are usually seen, as brown and 
garnet, brown and gold, red and blue, 
green and yellow, and the like, the tones 
gradually melting into each other in the 
most artistic manner. Other plaids are 
brighter, with larger bars and squares 
and more decided contrasts of color. 
Costumes may be made up of the plaid 
alone, or the plaid may be combined with 
plain materials, usually of the same shade 
as the darker color of the plaid. 

Some of the gay plaids displayed are 
as rough in appearance as blankets. These 
are not intended to be worn alone, but 
are made up with soft serges or cashmeres. 
Woven robes, part plain, part beaded, 
embroidered or otherwise ornamented, will 
also be worn. Novelty goods, displaying 
raised velvet, plush or chenille effects, in 
one or more colors, will be used as before, 
with plain materials. The new feature 
of these fabrics is the introduction of new 
shades, as apple-green, golden-brown, and 
several tints of purple. 

Ready-made dresses show a decided 
tendency toward the artistic, or, as some 
would say, the bizarre. There is no pre- 
mium offered for tight lacing, or, indeed, 
for wearing corsets at all, for in none of 
the new models is the waist sharply de- 
fined. The back of a new basque is fitted, 
but the front is invariably left loose, to be 
belted in with a ribbon, or it takes the 
form of a puffed vest, or it is hidden with 
the converging ends of an irregular scarf- 
drapery. Skirts are covered with volum- 
inous masses of drapery, sometimes raised 
to show a plain band around the foot in 
front, or opened to display a panel at the 
side, or looped high to uncover a plain 
hem in the back. Sometimes the back is 
exceedingly bouffant, sometimes it is com- 
posed of simple sash-ends. The art in 


dressmaking seems to consist in skillfully 
managing the drapery, as there is no op- 





portunity whatever for showing off per- 
fection of fit or beauty of volcan 
Nearly all of these new dresses are com- 
bined of two colors or materials, the larger 
quantity in the draperies, the smaller in 
the vest, panels, and facings. 

This tendency to conceal the figure is 
seen also in the Jerseys. The newest have 
inserted a puffed vest, or embroidered or 
beaded lapels, or wide belt ends, to be 
laced together like a peasant waist over a | 
loose Fedora puff. The only fitted gar- 
ments are the short coats, or walking-jack- 
ets. These latter are of the same familiar 
pattern, but they are made up a little dif- 
ferently than heretofore. The newest have 
the seams defined with silk cord. Others 
have two pockets on the hips instead of 
one, while others have, in addition, a 
round, Ulster cape or peaked hood. All 
are lined with striped, checked, or figured 
satin, so that the inside is as handsome as 
the outside. 

The long Raglan is taking the place of 
the Ulster. This useful garment is only 
half-fitting, and it has sling sleeves. A 
favorite model is of fine, waterproof serge. 
The first winter wraps are ys dis- 
played. The favorite material, both for 
long coats and short wraps, seems to be 
seal-plush, and this is made up plain, or 
trimmed with bands of beaver, otter, or 
silver fox. 

A lady cannot go wrong if she select 
something like one of the following models: 
A short wrap, with sling sleeves, made of 
heavy, black corded silk, and edged with 
black Spanish guipure. A wrap of nearly 
the same pattern, but with long, pointed 
ends in front, made of err plush, 
red and black embossed velvet, or plum- 
blue or black cloth, and trimmed with 
bands of black feathers, jet or gilt or 
bronze beads, perpendicular rows of braid, 
or chenille fringe. Nor can she err with 
a plain, loose plush sacque, with no orna- 
mentation but the ball buttons. 

For the between season, no hat will be 
so popular as the sailor hat. It will be of 
felt, with a plain band of ribbon, with or 
without the addition of upright loops and 
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ends in front. A favorite model is of 
bright red felt, trimmed with black and 
white striped ribbon. Later the popular 
hat will be something of the poke order, 
but the crown will be quite low. The 
trimming will be aed at the back, 
from which will depend long streamers 
of ribbon. The ribbon used will be three 
or more inches in width, of two tones, 
like the old-fashioned changeable silks, 
and edged with a flat band of gilding. 
Gold will be used to excess, feathers and 
hat-ornaments being liberally sprinkled 
with it. 

The feathers this next season will be 
striking rather than beautiful. Ordinary 
feathers will be used, to the exclusion of 
ostrich plumes; but they will be dyed and 
curled and manipulated to such an ex- 
tent as to make them appear something 
altogether different from the well-known 
plumes de coq and quite as wg as 
the always beautiful ostrich feathers. The 
dainty garniture of the heron and bird 
of Paradise are just as mercilessly twisted 
out of their natural shape, although, in 
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some, the original colors are retained, 
Some bunches of feathers are as stiff as 
sticks and display a number of crude 
shades, scarcely redeemed by the sprink- 
ling of gold. Dyed wings and whole 
birds, sad to say, will be used more than 
ever. No flowers will be worn at all. It 
will be no longer possible for a lady to be 
her own milliner—that is, if she wishes to 
obtain the fantastic, bizarre effect pre- 
scribed for next season, 

The favorite shade in millinery will be 
bright apple-green. 

Wide, hacia leg-of-mutton sleeves 
will be worn by every lady to whom they 
are becoming. 

Collars and cuffs are of pink-and-white, 
red-and-white, blue-and-white striped per- 
cale, or of percale of the solid shades. 

New hosiery is of fine cashmere wool, 
in solid colors, cardinal, brown, and black. 

Braid trimmings upon woolen suits 
will be worn more than ever. 

The gossamer waterproof’ is going out. 
It is giving way to the silk Makintosh and 
serge Raglan. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Seribner’s Magazine for September 
opens with a fully illustrated article on 
“The Modern Nile,” by Edward L. Wil- 
son, one of the most enthusiastic and skill- 
ful of travelers and photographers, whose 
previous journeys with his camera in out- 
of-the-way places have attracted very 
favorable attention through the articles 
which he has written about them and the 
lectures which he has delivered in many 
places. In this article Mr. Wilson de- 
scribes a Nile journey from the Delta a 
thousand miles to the Second Cataract, 
not in the conventional manner of the 
ordinary traveler, but from the fresh point 
of view of an experienced and thoughtful 
observer. He gives entertaining and 
picturesque descriptions of Edfou, Thebes, 
the island of Phils, Memphis, Luxor, and 
other famous Nile sites and ruins. 


Wuat THE Neicusors Sarp.—The 
neighbors received the news that we wuz 
in’ to a waterin’ place coldly, or with 


ill-concealed envy. 





Uncle Jonas Bently told us he shouldn’t- 
think we would want to go round to 
waterin’ troughs at our age. 

And I told him it wazn’t a waterin’ 
trough, and if it wuz, I thought our age 
wuz jest es good a one es any, to go to it. 

He had the impression that Saratoga 
wuz a immense waterin’ trough where the 
country all drove themselves summers to 
be watered. He is deef as a hemlock 
post, and I yelled up at him jest as loud 
as I dast for fear of breakin’ open my own 
chest, that the water got into us, instid of 
our gittin’ into the water, but I didn’t 
make him understand, for I hearn after- 
wards of his sayin’, that, es nigh es he 
could make out we all got into the 
waterin’ trough and wuz watered. 

The school-teacher, a young man, with 
long, small lims, and some pimpley on the 
face, but well meanin’, he sez to me: 
“Saratoga is a beautiful spah.” 

And I sez warmly, “It aint no such 
thing, it is a village, for I have seena 
peddler who went right through it, and 

















watered his horses there, and he sez it is 
a waterin’ place, and a village.” 

“Yes,” sez he, “ it is a beautiful village, 
a modest retiren city, and at the same 
time it is the most noted spah on this con- 
tinent,” 

I wouldn’t contend with him, for it wuz 
on the stoop of the meetin’ house, and I 
believe in bein’ reverent. But I knew it 
wuzn’t no “spah”—that had a dread- 
ful flat sound to me. And any way I 
knew I should face its realities soon and 
know all about it. Lots of wimmen 
said that for anybody who lived right on 
the side of a canal, and had two good cis- 
terns on the place, and a well, they didn’t 
see why I should feel in a sufferin’ condi- 
tion for any more water; and if I did, 
why didn’t I ketch rain water ?—From 
“Samantha at Saratoga,” by Josiah Allen’s 


Wife. 


A Buncu or Vioiets. A Bunch of 
Violets is the felicitous title of the new 
art book for this year, by Miss Irene E. 
Jerome, of Chicago, the third in the in- 
comparably delightful series of these ex- 
quisitely made gift books, published each 
year by Lee & Shepard, Boston, In 
A Bunch of Violets Miss Jerome has 
demonstrated the same delicate taste in 
her designs and the same peerless skill in 
their execution which she has shown in 
all her previous works of art. She has 
rambled through flowering meadows rich 
in perfumes, and beside limpid streams and 
on sunny hillsides, amid scenery of en- 
chanting variety—gathering her “vio- 
lets”—immeasurably realistic, delicate, 
artistic, and enrapturing. The pretty 
Bunch of Violets goes forth on its 
happy mission in a royal quarto, ten by 
twelve inches, bound in English cloth, en- 
riched with a beautiful emblematic design, 
chastely wrought in black and gold, from 
the pencil of Ipsen, renowned for his un- 
surpassed genius as a cover-designer. A 
Bunch of Violets is a pleasing compan- 
ion to the choice books which have pre- 
ceded it in the much admired series, 
Book lovers will recall, with genuine 
pean that in 1884 Messrs. Lee & 

hepard published that wonderful work 
of art, One Year’s Sketch Book, by 
Miss Jerome. Fittingly, indeed, was it 


termed “an enravishing touch of nature.” 
It contained forty-six full-page illustra- 
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tions, the sketches being taken from our 
majestic and unrivaled New England 
scenery, eminent art critics accrediting to 
the gifted author artistic merit of almost 


unequaled degree. The Message of the 
Blue Bird soon followed, and while it 
was of less pretension than One Year's 
Sketch Book, its pages evinced the same 
deft intelligence in its poetic beauty and 
artistic excellence. A year ago the same 
artist gave to us Nature’s Hallelujah, 
which in its conception and execution 
stands apart from all other works of art. 
In the early autumn A Buneh of Vio- 
lets will be published, as will be, also, 
new editions of all Miss Jerome’s charm- 
ing books, making a quartet of matchless 
holiday publications, whose presence will 
be a perpetual joy. 


“Human Lire 1n SHAKESPEARE,” by 
the late Rev. Henry Giles, which was 
yublished several years ago by Lee & 
nauk Boston, is to be othe | at once 
by them in a new edition. When these 
lectures were delivered a number of 
ears ago before the Lowell Institute, 
in Boston, they created a profound 
impression, as being simply masterly essays 
on Shakespeare, such as could be pro- 
duced only by aman of consummate genius, 
They made renown for the learned author. 
The intellectual power which was behind 


these extraordinary lectures has followed 


the common lot and passed away; but the 
work on the incomparable man which it 
wrought out will be lasting. They are 
the best lectures on Shakespeare in print. 
The introduction is by John Bo le 
O'Reilly, who says “This is a noble 
book.” 


FRoeBEL. A new edition of Reminis- 
cences of Friedrich Froebel, by Baroness 
von Marenholz-Bulow, as translated b 
the late Mrs. Horace Mann, will be or 
comed by educators and students. 
In this work, published by Lee & 
Shepard, the great author and teacher 
of Kindergarten methods in Education 
is brought into close communion with the 
reader, and his theories and his manner of 
imparting them to others are strikingly 
set forth. One gains from this volume a 
most complete idea of Froebel in the 
details of his personal and educational 
career. Not the least valuable portion of 
the book is the appendix by Mrs. Emily 
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Shirreff, President of the Froebel Society, 
of London, and author of the Kinder- 
garten, Principles of Froebel’s System, 
etc., which consists of a remarkable essay 
on Froebel’s life and labors. There has 
been much demand for this book, and its 
appearance in a new edition will be hailed 
with enthusiasm. 


The September Harper’s is particularly 
rich in three short stories, besides the two 
serial novels and a strong oe of de- 
scriptivearticles, Blanche Willis Howard 
contributes a humorous novelette, “ Tony 
the Maid,” illustrated by Reinhart. The 
conclusion of this bright and amusin 
picture of American tourists abroad wil 
appear in the October number. A brief 
romance of Old England in the Cavalier 
days of Charles II is written by the re- 
markable young Southern author, Amélie 
Rives, whose portrait appeared in the May 
Harper’s. The title of her tale is, “ Nurse 
Crumpet Tells the Story.” Another 
Southern story-writer, Richard M. John- 
ston, is represented by a study of two negro 
characters, “Moll and Virgil,” with an 
illustration by Kappes. 


Wide Awake for August has an illus- 
trated article on summer sports that all 
young people will be glad to see ; another 
on Concord for patriots; stories by Charles 
Egbert Craddock and several others ; 
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many minor papers of serious value ; an 
exquisite bit of a mother-poem. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for Sep- 
tember opens with a brilliant romance 
entitled “The Red Mountain Mines,” 
by Lew Vanderpoole, author of Ruhainah, 
etc., in which the pioneer life of California 
is painted with a firm and artistic hand. 
An article of great and timely interest, 
in view of the approaching Constitutional 
Centennial to be held in Philadelphia, is 
Moncure D. Conway’s “A Suppressed 
Statesman.” It deals with the life of Ed- 
mund Randolph, of Virginia, a name now 
almost unknown, to whom Mr. Conway 
insists that the initiation and ratification 
of the Constitution were especially due. 
The reader will be surprised to learn how 
important a personage Randolph was in 
his own day. He was a statesman, an 
orator, a political writer, a philosophical 
thinker. At every stage in the develop- 
ment of our nationality his influence was 
paramount. “His criticisms of the Con- 
stitution partly anticipated those of Mill, 
Bagehot, Karl Blind, Louis Blane, and 
other authorsof Europe. Indeed, a num- 
ber of works have recently appeared in 
our own country, in advocacy of organic 
a whose writers seem unconscious 
that they are repeatin ints made b 
Randolph a hundred janes tgs.” . 
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Below is the circular of a Home-School 
for Boys and Girls. A personal acquaint- 
ance with the estimable lady who is princi- 
pal of the school leads us to express par- 
ticular pleasure in bringing this announce- 
ment to the special attention of our readers : 

Mrs. H. 8. Jackson will receive into her 
family six children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years for education and 
careful home-training. Their physical de- 
velopment, mental and social culture, will 
be equally regarded, combining all, as far 
as possible, with the freedom of a home. 
Mrs. Jackson will be assisted by Miss E. 
C. Crommelin, with whom she has been 
associated in teaching for a number of 

ears in Orange, New Jersey, and Brook- 
i , N. Y. Oronoque is beautifully situ- 





ated on the Housatonic River, three and 
a half miles from Stratford ; is well known 
as a remarkably healthy locality. It is 
accessible by the New Yak, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, or steamboat via 
Bridgeport. Terms, three hundred dol- 
lars per annum. Mrs. Jackson and Miss 
Crommelin refer by permission to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Rev. F. Ellinwood,. 
D. D., Orange, N. J.; Rev. Richard Glea- 
son Greene, Orange, N. J.; Mr. Samuel 
Colgate, Orange, N. J.; Rev. Richard 
Morse, New York city; Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D. D., Brooklyn ;' Mr. Henry 
Ide, No. 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn ; 
Mr. Henry S. Ogden, No. 33 Sterling 
Place, Brooklyn; Mr. Alfred Porter, No. 
81 Hanson Place, Brooklyn. 
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